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I 


A FRENCH statesman some years ago told a public audience that if 
a patient linguist or man of real genius would only give them a 
rational dictionary of party appellations, such an one would earn a 
statue of fine gold. In the mere strife of party this is not quite 
certain, for it might happen that too severely rational an investiga- 
tion of creeds, programmes, and leading persons, and of the precise 
differences among them, would end, if the dictionary had a great 
sale, in the disastrous overthrow of many a shrine, and ruin for the 
political silversmiths who wrought such things. In considering, 
however, a more or less theoretic disquisition like the book before us, 
we may as well try for clear ideas about our terms. Reaction, for 
instance, may be only an enemy’s name for a new sort of revolution ; 
and some will hold that one crucial subject for England in our day 
is not democracy and reaction—as Mr. Hobhouse puts it—but 
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democracy and expansion ; democracy and necessities of a vast and 
heterogeneous empire over sea, how far compatible and reconcilable. 
Or is our problem at its root, democracy as the antithesis of 
plutocracy ; the form and surface of political power in possession of 
the many, with all the realities of social power in the grasp of the 
few? Is this the way in which our case would offer itself to a 
modern Aristotle, Machiavel, or Montesquieu ? 

It is no mere platitude that we have reached the threshold of a 
new age. Democracy, nationality, socialism, the constitution of the 
modern State, the standing of the churches—all have come within the 
attraction of forces heretofore unknown. Science applied to material 
arts has stimulated production, facilitated transport, multiplied and 
shortened the channels of communication, made gold as mobile as 
quicksilver. In different words, the habitable globe has undergone 
consolidation that only half a century ago would have seemed a 
miracle. Yet this consolidation, however it may have tended towards 
liberty and political equality, has by no means tended towards 
fraternity. The industrial revolution has changed the shape and 
softened the methods of international rivalry, but hard rivalry 
remains. It is, again, making civilisation urban, and in England, 
they say, 70 per cent. of our people live in towns. It has, among 
other cardinal results, magnified by a hundred eyes and arms that 
power of high finance which has been called ‘the most subtle, 
ubiquitous, and potent of modern political forces.’ What passes for 
public opinion all over Europe is penetrated by unseen, unsuspected, 
and not over-scrupulous influences. Your Demos, they say, is only a 
giant marionette, whose wires are pulled from Vienna, Berlin, Paris, 
New York, the City of London. Demos is not a living creature, with 
heart, brain, conscience, or even arms and hands to be called its own ; 
it is a puppet of banks and stock-exchanges. This surprising trans- 
formation is much more than reaction, much more than simple ebb 
after flow. Nor can outer changes such as these have swept over the 
fabric of the world without carrying changes in their train to match, 
in all the hopes and fears and aims and affections, in ali the catalogue 
of thoughts on right and duty and relation to extra-mundane things, 
and the rest of the deep elements on which at last the reality of the 
individual man is moulded. Here is far more than the mere swing 
of reaction. 

What is democracy? When we are told, for instance, that the 
establishment of democracy is the great social fact of the Western 
world between 1830 and, say, 1875, has this been something or 
nothing more than a political fact? What are the moral bearings 
of it; can there be a political fact without them? Is democracy 
only a form of government, or is it a state of society and a name 
for all those social agencies of which form of government is no more 


' Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s Romanes Lecture on Montesquieu, p. 40. 
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than one? Is it only decentralisation, a shifting of the centre of 
administrative gravity, or a sublime baptismal conversion to a new 
faith? Is it only the sovereignty of the people, or one of the secrets 
of general civilisation ? Do you mean simply escape from feudalism, 
and the establishment of trial by jury, responsibility of the executive, 
spiritual independence, no taxation without representation? Do you 
mean a doctrine or a force ; constitutional parchment or a glorious 
evangel ; perfected machinery for the wire-puller, the party tactician, 
the spoilsman, and the boss, or the high and stern ideals of a 
Mazzini or a Tolstoi ? 

No answer, at once concise and comprehensive, to this leading 
question seems attainable. Talleyrand defined democracy as an 
aristocracy of blackguards. Democracy, said Mazzini, is ‘the 
progress of all through all, under the leadership of the best and the 
wisest.’ The words are eloquent, but they demand analysis, and 
they would hardly stand it without much elucidation. Every syllable 
hides a pitfall. The ideal may be exalted and may be just, but the 
facts of life, of nature, and of history are fatally against it. Are 
we to seek the democratic principle in Bentham’s formula, that 
‘ everybody is to count for one and nobody for more than one’? Are 
those right who describe the true democratic principle as meaning 
that none shall have power over the people, and complain that this 
is perversely taken to mean that none shall be able to restrain or 
elude the people ? 

At the bottom of political philosophy is social philosophy, and 
behind them both lies something more profound than either. So 
much depends upon your view of man. If you take the view of 
Mazzini’s countryman, Machiavelli, then the only way of dealing 
with such a creature is by the policeman with truncheon and 
handcuffs :—-Men, he says in one well-known place, never do 
anything good unless they are driven; and where they have their 
choice, all is anarchy ; they follow the event; they are easily cor- 
rupted ; their will is weak; they waver between thoroughly good 
and thoroughly bad ; they are a little breed. Man is what he is, 
and so he must be bitted and bridled with laws, and now and 
again be treated to a stiff dose of strong medicines, in the shape 
of fire, bullet, axe, halter, and dungeon. Calvin, it might be said, 
thought as ill of unregenerate man as Machiavelli thought of him. 
But then he invoked supernatural elements, and in any case no 
great leader of mankind that ever lived was so little of a democrat 
or liberal as Calvin; he committed himself to the decisive theo- 
cratic line of yoking spiritual and temporal. Geneva was as rigorous 
as Rome. Yet the Calvinistic communities have been the most 
democratic. I have heard Jesuit Fathers make the same claim for 
their Company. Here is a riddle for us. 

Is democracy another name for Liberalism? Fifty or forty years 

002 
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ago the common superficial answer to this absorbing question would 
have been Yes, and Mr. Hobhouse implies as much. The old school 
of English politicians to whose memory our author is attached 
were not particularly fond of the name of democrat, and even for a 
time preferred radical to liberal. Though the idea and the thing 
were deeply and primarily English, the use of Liberal as a name for 
political opinions and political men seems to have come to us from 
France. Whether in such application it was first devised by Madame 
de Staél or by Chateaubriand, the books appear unable to decide. 
Among us the name Liberal in this sense was originally a taunt 
thrown by Tories against Whigs a century ago. Then it was cheer- 
fully picked up by the judicious Whigs on their own account, as a 
word of really rather respectable associations than otherwise, just as 
after the Reform Bill the Tory slowly mellowed himself into Con- 
servative. Signs abound that at no distant day both names may in 
their turn be superseded; for men like children break their toys, 
and: party catchwords like poems and philosophies must undergo their 
fates and fashions. 

Some great personages of adventurous mind were by no means 
sure that democracy means Liberalism. Disraeli did not think so, nor 
Prince Bismarck ; no more, as [ judge, did Cavour. The first of that 
remarkable trio believed that democracy in England abounded in 
conservative elements, and the course of events, so well set forth and 
so acutely analysed in the volume before us, shows that Disraeli did 
not read the stars amiss. Bismarck, though he was a strong main- 
spring of the reaction that Mr. Hobhouse holds up to our reasoned 
reprobation, never quarrelled with the famous democratic fundamental 
that ‘ governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,’ nor did he think his own ideal inconsistent with it. ‘The 
ideal,’ he said, ‘that has always floated before me has been a 
monarchy that should be so far controlled by an independent national 
representation—according to my notions, representing classes and 
callings—that monarch or parliament would not be able to alter the 
existing statutory position before the law separately, but only 
communi sensu ; with publicity and public criticism, by press and 
Diet, of all political proceedings.’ And it has been truly said that 
Bismarck’s story of his relations with Lassalle ‘is sufficient proof 
that he did not discover any ultimate gulf existing between his ideal 
and that ideal of a crowned social democracy which glittered before 
the imagination of the brilliant Jew.’ ? 

We need not, however, go to conservative heroes either at home 
or abroad for proof that liberal and democrat are not identical or co- 
extensive terms. In more than one time and land the formula of 


? See a remarkable article on Bismarck in the Contemporary Review for January 
1899, by William Clarke—a thinking man and an excellent writer, whose premature 
loss will long be deplored by all who knew him. 
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liberalism has been, ‘ Everything for the people, nothing by the 
people.’ The word authoritarian is an ugly word in structure and 
in signification alike; it only forced or burrowed its way into 
English a few years ago, and it has been needed to denote that sub- 
species of the liberal genus, of which Gambetta was the first and 
most imposing example in our time. A brilliant, learned, versatile 
French critic once pointed out that Voltaire was the best representa- 
tive of the French spirit, because he was of all men the most abso- 
lutist, and because Liberalism, the opposite of absolutism, is not 
French. Stirred by the war against clericals and the congregations, 
M. Faguet in a short book,* marked by a keen and searching irony 
that is characteristic of him, not seldom approaching to splenetic 
paradox, insists that his countrymen have still to undergo their 
education in Liberalism. They are all étatistes, he declares, accus- 
tomed to submit to despotism, eager therefore in turn to practise it ; 
only liberal when they are in a minority, divided between imperious 
jacobinism and tyrannical catholicism. How far all that can be 
sustained in the facts of the day, this is no occasion to inquire. At 
least the glowing furnace across the Channel may remind us that, if 
reaction has been severe in England, democracy has during the same 
time been going tbrough fiery ordeals in other forms in other places. 
Democracy, says M. Faguet, is not liberalism ; it is not even liberty ; 
it is parallel, but contradictory. Undoubtedly this is true if we 
accept some authoritative definitions. Liberalism, according to one 
Belgian publicist, ‘is individualism ; it means free examination in 
the intellectual order, independence in the political order, unlimited 
expansion of individual activity in the economic order. Its opposite 
is on one side Socialism, which sacrifices the individual to collec- 
tivity ; on the other Ultramontanism, that absorbs him in the 
Church,’ ‘ 


II 


It is on the ideals of the eighteenth century, Mr. Hobhouse 
assures us, that, say what we may, political Liberalism is founded. 
That is true, but not without at least one not unimportant quali- 
fication which Mr. Hobhouse will let me make. The diplomacy of 
the three old continental monarchies in the middle years of the 
eighteenth century was as crooked and as sinister as Europe has ever 
seen. It was the age of Frederick, Catherine, Kaunitz; and the 
first partition of Poland is enough to dissipate any dream that the 
eighteenth century was a golden age of public law and international 
right. It was not until the final decade that Hope came down from 
heaven to earth—the only blessing that was left behind, after the 


* Le Libéralisme. Par Emile Faguet. (1902.) 
‘ Réflexions: Emile Banning (Brussels, 1899), p. 50. Banning took a part in the 
early stage of Congo affairs, but the King quarrelled with him later. 
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fatal opening of Pandora’s box in Central and Eastern Europe 
had let loose a cloud of evil torments upon men. Not at once 
did social hope take its throne in human imagination as the 
richest solace and inspirer. If we were asked what is the ani- 
mating faith not only of political liberalism all over the civilised 
world to-day, but also of hosts of men and women who could not 
tell us of what school they are, the answer would be that what 
guides, inspires, and sustains modern democracy is conviction of 
upward and onward progress in the destinies of mankind. It is 
startling to think how new is this conviction; to how many of 
the world’s master-minds what to us is the most familiar and most 
fortifying of all great commonplaces, was unknown. Scouring a 
library you come across a little handful of fugitive and dubious 
sentences in writers of ancient and medieval time. Bacon’s saying, 
also to be found a long time earlier in Esdras, about antiquity of 
time being the world’s youth, was, as everybody knows, a pregnant 
hint, but it hardly announced the gospel of progress as now held by 
most English-speaking persons. Modern belief in human progress 
had no place among ideals even in the eighteenth century, if we 
take Voltaire, Montesquieu, Diderot for their exponents; and 
Rousseau actually thought the history of civilisation a record of the 
fall of man. Turgot, followed by his faithful disciple Condorcet, 
first brought into full light as a governing law of human things the 
idea of social progress, moral progress, progress in manners and 
institutions. It was events, as is their wont, that ripened the abstract 
doctrine into an active moral force. Faith in perfectibility shook for 
a season faith in authority and tradition and all things established, to 
its very foundations. After shining in the ascendant in varied phases 
for the best part of a century or more, the new faith was exposed to 
the same critical artillery as the old. 

What is Progress? It is best to be slow in the complex arts of 
politics. To hurry to define is rash. If we want a platitude, there 
is nothing like a definition. Perhaps most definitions hang between 
platitude and paradox. There are said to be ten thousand definitions 
of Religion. Poetry must count almost as many, and Liberty or 
Happiness hardly fewer. Define it as we may, faith in Progress has 
been the mainspring of Liberalism in all its schools and branches. 
To think of Progress as a certainty of social destiny, as the 
benignant outcome of some eternal cosmic law, has been indeed 
a leading Liberal superstition—the most splendid and animated of 
superstitions, if we will, yet a superstition after all. It often deepens 
into a kind of fatalism, radiant, confident, and infinitely hopeful, 
yet fatalism still, and, like fatalism in all its other forms, fraught 
with inevitable peri), first to the effective sense of individual respon- 
sibility, and then to the successful working of principles and institu- 
tions of which that responsibility is the vital sap. Of this fatalism 
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it is not presumptuous to call America the reigning instance at our 
present time. The young are apt to be too sure. ‘ Half of history,’ 
said Doudan, ‘is made up of unexpected events that force the stream 
into a different course ; and, like one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, ’tis 
at a door hidden in the wall that the important personages in the 
drama make their entries and their exits.’ 


[It 


Like democracy, Liberalism is a name with many shades of 
meaning, a volume of many chapters. In purpose and aspira- 
tion it has undergone a thousand vicissitudes. If some historian— 
and we could wish that Mr. Hobhouse might be he—were to embark 
upon the story of Liberalism, where should he begin? The Middle 
Ages abounded in theories of popular rights with revolutionary 
applications. The attempt during the Great Schism and the 
quarrels of rival popes to establish a sort of parliamentary govern- 
ment by way of periodical councils as the ruling power of the 
Church ° proved a failure; but protests against central authority in 
that transcendent sphere scattered seeds of doubt and revolt over the 
whole area of government, spiritual and temporal. The Reformation 
brought the supremacy of prince over people into violent question. 
The stalwart Levellers in Cromwell’s army were strong for law of nature, 
equality of rights, and the homely pithy doctrine that ‘the poorest 
he that is in England hath a life to live as much as the greatest 
he; and a man is not bound to a government that he has not had a 
voice to put himself under.’ Then came the expulsion of James the 
Second, and the reasoned vindication of liberal principles from the pen 
of Locke. But it was the memorable declaration by the American 
colonists in 1776 that opened the page of the modern democratic 
evangel—how among self-evident truths are these: That all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that to secure these rights governments are formed 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. None of this was new in thought. As American his- 
torians point out, Jefferson was here using the old vernacular of 
English thought and aspiration—a vernacular rich in noble phrase 
and stately tradition, to be found in a hundred champions of a 
hundred camps, in Buchanan, Milton, Hooker, Locke, Jeremy Taylor, 
Roger Williams, and many another humbler but no less strenuous 
pioneer and confessor of freedom. These were the tributary foun- 
tains that, as time went on, swelled into the broad confluence of our 
modern ages. How great was the debt of Milton or Locke to Jesuit 
writers—Mariana, Molina, and others under the Spanish crown—we 

* See Dr. Law’s Collected Essays and Reviews (1904), p. 110. 
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need not here inquire, though the question has an interest of its 
own. It is circumstance that inspires, selects, and moulds the 
thought. The commanding novelty in 1776 was the transformation 
of general thought into a particular polity; of theoretic construc- 
tions into a working system. Republic became a consecrated and 
symbolic ensign, carried with torches and flags among the nations. 
To-day it is hard to imagine any rational standard that would not 
make the American Revolution—an insurrection of thirteen little 
colonies with a population of three millions scattered among savages 
in a distant wilderness—a mightier event in many of its aspects and 
its effects upon the great wide future of the world, than the volcanic 
convulsion in France in 1789 and onwards. 

The Frenchman would begin his exploration of modern Liberalism 
with Rousseau. The Social Contract (1762) is one of the half-dozen or 
half-score books that have either wrought or else announced revolutions 
in human thought. By its first vibrating sentence—‘ Man is born free ; 
yet everywhere he is in chains ’—a passionate thrill was sent through 
that generation and the next. Thirteen years after the portentous 
document was launched at Philadelphia in 1776, the revolutionists 
in Paris tried their hands. The French Revolution came. Of no 
event in history are estimates so various. Some explain it as the 
upheaval of the Celtic sub-soil out of the Roman stratum which 
formed the overlying arable land, representing wealth, intelligence, 
energy. To others it is the master-instance of the genius of France, 
so luminous and so glowing; so combining light with warmth; so 
full, as Dollinger says, of seductive and penetrating communi- 
eability. The French Revolution, cried the trenchant De Maistre 
comprehensively, has a satanic character. Victor Hugo has boldly 
contended for the Revolution that it was the greatest step in 
progress that humanity has made since Christ. Goethe, on the 
contrary, the supreme intelligence of that age, said: ‘We can 
discern in this monstrous catastrophe nothing but a relentless 
outbreak of natural forces; no trace of that which we love to 
signalise as liberty.’ Here, too, our island had a share, for it is ideas 
that matter, and America also had a share. The historical thinker, 
like Montesquieu, equally with the anti-historical thinker, like 
Voltaire and Rousseau, both borrowed political ideas, and some ideas 
deeper than political, from England. Lafayette and Brissot and 
the Girondists drew their inspiration from the principles that a dozen 
years before had triumphed in America. ‘ Ah,’ said Marie Antoinette, 
when the thunderbolts fell around her, ‘ the time of illusions is past 
and we must now pay dear for all our infatuation and enthusiasm 
for the American war.’ Napoleon, while still only Consul, standing 
at Rousseau’s grave in the Isle of Poplars, said, ‘It would have been 
better for the repose of France if this man had never existed. It 
was he who prepared the French Revolution.’ ‘I should have 
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thought,’ a companion cried, ‘that it was not for you of all people 
to complain of the Revolution.’ ‘Ah, well,’ said Napoleon, ‘the 
future will show whether it would not have been better for the 
repose of the world that neither Rousseau nor I had ever existed.’ 

The declaration of the Rights of Man sprang into flame—the 
beacon-light of continental Liberalism in Europe ever since. ‘The 
representatives of the people,’ said the framers of it, ‘ constituted as a 
national assembly, considering that ignorance, forgetfulness, or con- 
tempt of the rights of man,,are the only causes of public misfortunes 
and the corruption of governments, have resolved to set forth in a 
solemn declaration the natural, inalienable, and sacred rights of man.’ 
Men, they went on, are born free and equal in natural and impre- 
scriptible rights; and these rights are liberty, property, security, 
and resistance to oppression. Liberty consists in being able to do 
whatever does not hurt other people, and the limits of natural rights 
can only be determined by law as distinct from arbitrary power. 
No set of propositions framed by human ingenuity and zeal have 
ever let loose more swollen floods of sophism, fallacy, cant, and 
rant than all this. Yet let us not mistake. The American and 
French declarations held saving doctrine, vital truths, and quicken- 
ing fundamentals. Party names fade, forms of words grow hollow, 
the letter kills; what was true in the spirit lived on, for the world’s 
circumstance needed and demanded it. 


IV 


After 1815 Liberalism was kept rigorously under, but the fires 
never died. Bottomless controversies for freedom raged for two or 
three generations about charters, securities, and guarantees. The 
questions that for many years held the field in Europe were political— 
forms of government, details of parliamentary machinery, balance 
in constitutions, the virtues of suffrage universal or of suffrage 
limited, the comparative merits of republic and monarchy. The 
people were to be sovereign. If one state appropriated a piece of 
territory, a plébiscite was sometimes taken of the wishes of the 
inhabitants—a recognition of popular principles according to some, 
by others called mere revolutionary comedy. In Naples in 1820 a 
revolution was brought to a glorious, joyful, and intoxicating end by 
the grant of a constitution, of which neither the King who conceded 
nor the people who went mad over it had ever read a word, and which 
they knew nothing about. This was only one episode in a hundred, 
of the same struggle, the same intoxication, the same collapse. A 
whole series of revolts followed in Northern Italy. There was a 
Spanish revolution, and a Greek insurrection. Then the flame 
broke out in France in 1880, and there came the three days of 
Paris, the days of Brussels, the days of Warsaw. Even our stead- 
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fast England had its Bristol riots, and the supersession of the landed 
oligarchy by the ten-pound householder. Over three hundred 
different constitutions were promulgated in Europe between the 
years 1800 and 1880. So slow have men been in discovering that 
the forms of government are much less important than the forces 
behind them. Forms are only important as they leave liberty and 
law to awaken and control the energies of the individual man, 
while at the same time giving its best chance to the common good. 

Strange and devious are the paths of history. Broad shining 
channels get mysteriously silted up; many a time what seemed a 
glorious high road proves no more than a mule-track or mere 
cul-de-sac. Think of Canning’s flashing boast, when he insisted on 
the recognition of the Spanish republics in South America—that he 
had called a New World into existence, to redress the balance of the 
Old. This is one of the sayings—of which sort many another might 
be found—that make the fortune of a rhetorician, yet stand ill the 
wear and tear of time and circumstance. The New World that 
Canning called into existence has turned out a scene of singular 
disenchantment. Though not without glimpses on occasion of that 
heroism and courage and even wisdom, that are the attributes of 
man almost at the worst, the tale has been a tale of anarchy and 
disaster, still leaving a host of perplexities for statesmen both in 
America and in Europe. It has left also to those of a philosophic 
turn of mind one of the most interesting of all the problems to be 
found in the whole field of social, ecclesiastical, religious, and racial 
movement. Why is it that we do not find in the south as we find 
in the north of the western hemisphere a powerful federation, 
a great Spanish-American people, stretching from the Rio Grande to 
Cape Horn? To answer that question would be to shed a flood of 
light upon many deep historic forces in the Old World, of which, 
after all, these movements of the New are but a prolongation and 
more manifest extension. 

Meanwhile, what went by the half-mystic name of Revolution 
underwent a striking change, and the epoch of nationalities opened. 
The secret associations of the Carbonari had kept liberal thought 
and aims in active glow during the years of Bourbon Restoration 
in France and of Austrian rule in the Italian Peninsula. The 
uprising against the yoke of classic tradition in literature was 
another side of the same liberal movement of men’s minds that made 
half Europe chafe against the treaties of Vienna and the Holy 
Alliance. In this uprising England may be proud to recall that 
in spite of all his tinsel the splendid strength and daring energy 
of Byron set him among the titanic forces. A passage of Mazzini 
brings back the spirit of that new era. ‘This yearning of the 
human mind,’ he wrote, ‘towards an indefinite progress, this force 
that urges the generations onwards towards the future ; this impulse 
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of universal association ; the banner of young Europe waving on 
every side ; this varied, multiform, endless warfare everywhere going 
on against tyranny; this cry of the nations arising from the dust to 
reclaim their rights, and call their rulers to account for the injustice 
and oppression of ages; this crumbling of ancient dynasties at the 
breath of the people; this anathema upon old creeds, this restless 
search after new; this youthful Europe springing from the old, like 
the moth from the chrysalis; this glowing life arising in the midst 
of death; this world in resurrection—is not this poetry ? ® 

Here, and in many another noble word, we hear the accent of 
romantic democracy in that bygone time. The place of freedom as 
the moving ideal of liberal schools and parties was taken by the 
principle of nationality, advanced on behalf not only of Italians, but 
of Magyars, Greeks, Belgians, Roumanians. The banner of Young 
Italy, with its colours of white, red, and green, bore on one side the 
words Liberty, Equality, Humanity, and on the other, Unity, 
Independence. Such is political metempsychosis in western history, 
the ceaseless transmigration of the ideals to which men with out- 
stretched hands and straining gaze from age to age make their 
passionate appeal. Yet diverse meanwhile and vast are the disput- 
able things covered by the alluring.name of nationality. 


V 


When the French set Europe in a blaze by their Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, they were nearly all of them thinking 
of equality in political power. That was to brivg the new heaven 
and the new earth. It was pointed out at an early stage of this vast 
change in the modern world, that not only equality of right but 
equality of fact is the real goal of the social art. Few of the great 
political insurgencies of history bave been unaccompanied by racing 
economic currents. This is not to say, as Proudhon said, that all 
revolutions are economic revolutions; for the mightiest changes 
have come from religious and moral changes in men’s hearts ; still 
historians have been too prone to underestimate the element of 
truth in the dictum, ‘ There is no change in social order without a 
change in property.’ The revolt of the American colonies had its first 
sources in the restriction by English law of markets for American cotton, 
tobacco, hides, rice; the rights of man were like an afterthought. 
In our own Civil War, partly political and still more ecclesiastical, 
Winstanley and his diggers on St. George’s Hill were rude precursors 
of the socialistic philosophy of to-day. The French Revolution 
itself was on one side of it a Peasant War; the middle class of Paris 
and the towns were political, but the countrymen burnt the chateaux 
and hunted out the landlords for reasons not set out among the 

* Life and Writings of Maszzini, i. 152. 
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rights of man. Even in Paris poor Caius Gracchus Babeuf got 
many to agree with him, that community of goods is the only way of 
rooting out the egotism that for six thousand years had produced all 
the crimes and all the sufferings of mortal man. But they cut off 
his head, and here, as many another time, the blood of martyrs 
proved not to be the seed of the Church. 

When the movement of 1830 came, it broke up the confederacy 
of Europe against the revolution, planted the system of government 
by parliaments, and opened the way for socialist and clerical parties.’ 
The revolution of 1848 came, and it wrought deeper than the 
convulsion of 1789. That was not all. Waving the Red Flag, it 
alarmed crowned heads all over Europe and shook down thrones. 
It had ominous inscriptions on its banners. It terrified property. 
Central and Eastern Europe followed the peoples of the West. 
Men began to count up the arguments, or shall we say awoke 
questioning instincts? What is Progress doing for you and me? 
they asked, and asked more loudly in all lands. Progress may be 
grand for the shepherds, but what of the sheep? Socialism slowly 
grew into an aggressive force. In France it came to the birth 
during the Bourbon Restoration. Louis Philippe drove it under. It 
broke out with furious violence in the days of June. In the reign 
of Napoleon the Third it slumbered. The crash of Sedan awoke it 
into fitful activity. To-day it seems to have reached that further 
stage, long attained in England, when reformers, instead of declaiming 
on the social question as if it were some single portent overhanging 
the world, deal with this and that social question in particular. 

One of the most ingenious chapters in our short book is an attempt 
to achieve the reconciliation, so ardently and with such good reason 
desired by party managers and others, between Liberalism and 
Socialism, and to convince us that the breach of principle between 
them is much smaller than might appear upon the surface. 
Whether the effort amounts to demonstration will be regarded by 
some as dubious. It is, says Mr. Hobhouse, one of the paradoxes of 
the reaction that has prevailed for twenty years that the doctrines 
of the old Liberalism have lately found some of their staunchest 
defenders among men who had been wont to look upon most of those 
doctrines as worn-out platitudes and texts for the obstruction of further 
progress. In the fight made by the Labour party and the Social- 
ists generally against the South African War, as in the defence of 
Free Trade, the Socialist leaders and the most notable spiritual 
descendants of Cobden and Mill stood upon the same platform. 
Was this alliance, he asks, an accident, or did it arise out of the nature 
of things, the logical working out of principles in political practice ? 

He takes a concrete case. Cobden was in favour of prohibiting 
or restricting the labour of children in amine or a cotton factory. 


" Hist. Politique de ’ Ewrope Contemp., Seignobos. 
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In this limitation the author discerns two principles. In the first 
place the child’s apparent freedom of contract was not real freedom. 
In the second it was recognised that the State has a responsibility 
for, and an interest in, all the conditions that, when operating on a 
large scale, determine the health and well-being of the community’s 
own members. 

Mr. Gladstone’s famous legislation of 1870 and 1881 again, 
withdrawing Irish land from the ordinary sphere of contract, 
furnishes a second example. To say that the Irish cottier was free 
to make a fair and open bargain with the landlord might be in mere 
words true, but in relation to the real circumstances it was absurdly 
untrue. So, adopting the principle that where the necessities of 
one of the parties to a bargain deprive the seeming freedom of choice 
of all substance, it is expedient to regulate the bargain by law, 
Mr. Gladstone persuaded Parliament to give the tenant a perpetuity 
in his holding and to set up a court to fix the rent. I may note in 
passing, as a point in the history of Liberalism or Democracy, or 
whatever else we call it, that nothing short of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
intense readiness of perception, his vast authority, and his extra- 
ordinary driving power, could have carried this violent innovation 
upon the accepted doctrines of free contract and competitive rent 
through a cabinet of landlords, lawyers, and economists. Even 
Bright viewed the whole operation with the deepest misgivings. 
The question nearly broke up the cabinet in 1870, and in 1881 it 
caused the resignation of the Duke of Argyll—a more definite 
representative of old-fashioned and current Liberal doctrine than 
Mr. Gladstone ever was. This, however, is by the way; and 
Mr. Hobhouse is certainly not wrong in saying that where a whole 
class of men is permanently at a disadvantage in its bargains with 
another, then by strict Gladstonian principle the State has a 
right to intervene as arbitrator, provided that it can do so with 
sufficient equipment of knowledge and impartiality. 

The conclusion of the matter is, he says, that Liberalism and 
Socialism are two branches from a single trunk, two tributaries of 
the common stream of humanitarian improvement. This eirenicon 
is clever in analysis, as it is laudable in purpose, and nobody will 
deny that the two creeds, doctrines, or social tempers, may in a 
way be reconciled, if the needed definitions and contents are pro- 
vided for each member of the pair. But a bare logical show of 
latent identity of principle hardly carries us far enough, though it 
may both soften sharpness of controversy, and tend to open a way for 
practical co-operation upon occasion. Socialism, like the other great 
single names for complex things with which we have been dealing, 
stands for a wide diversity of doctrine and purpose. But the best 
definition seems to be that ‘in general it has for its end the destruc- 
tion of inequalities in social condition by an economic transformation.’ 
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The gradual smoothing of revolutionary socialism into what has been 
called electoral or parliamentary socialism may have chilled the old 
high ardour of an earlier apostolate. Yet the central aim and 
principle abide—subordination of individual energy and freedom, 
not merely to social ends, but to more or less rigorous social direc- 
tion. This marks a vast difference, and is the dividing line. 

What is certain is that Socialism appeals to sentiment, raises 
questions, involves tendencies, and flows over into a vast area, 
where Liberalism as ordinarily defined is hardly likely to feel itself 
at home, and where Liberalism as a school, moreover, appears in no 
country in Europe to satisfy either the speculative or the practical 
tests of its vehement socialising competitor. After all, the more or 
less of State action is only one point in the contest. So far as that 
goes, what is curious is that England, where Socialism has as a body 
of doctrine been least in fashion, has in action carried Socialism in 
its protective or restrictive aspect further than most other countries. 
The real issue surely cuts far deeper than this. That issue is at its 
root the substitution of a new economic system for an old one that 
was long deemed entirely incontestable. It points to revolution 
in the relation of workman and capitalist. It tests the foundations 
of two such venerable pillars of our economic fabric as Rent and 
Interest. It suggests that the problem of to-day is not production 
but distribution—a specious form of words that hides a whole crop 
of fallacies. It involves vital changes in the institution of private 
property, and in all that enormous and absorbing volume of human 
thoughts, passions, habits, and aims in life, with which the institu- 
tion of private property is, and has been for centuries, inex- 
tricably associated. It is unhistoric and even anti-historic, and 
hints that each generation is a law to itself—with some awkward 
implications for the fund-holder, who makes the taxpayer of to-day 
ruefully provide money for the ‘old unhappy far-off things and 
battles long ago.’ All this stands equally good (or equally evil, 
if the reader chooses) whether the old view of property be invaded 
by the wild storm of social revolution, or more insidiously by the 
mailed fist of the tax-gatherer and the rate-collector. On this side, 
too, English democracy has gone, and is going, further in the 
Socialist direction than foreign communities armed in full panoply 
of universal suffrage. Our progressive income-tax and death-duties 
with their sliding scales—the State arbitrarily equalising private 
fortunes by inequalities of public charge—involve an invasion of the 
rights of individual property, and therefore of individual liberty, 
that is up to now rejected both in the French Republic and in the 
American Republic, and that certainly would have made the men of 
1789 and 1793 ‘ stare and gasp.’ 

Nobody knows better than Mr. Hobhouse into what deep floods 
his boat is here being drawn. A little book of his upon the Labour 
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Movement a dozen years ago was a serious though a partial attempt 
to plumb these very waters. Nobody knows better that five or six 
short pages are far too few even to touch the fringe of problems so 
tremendous. As society grows more complex, calls upon the State 
wax louder. Yet this very complexity makes intervention more 
delicate. A generation has passed since Mill, with that patient pre- 
science of his, projected and began a book on Socialism; and in the 
fragment that was given to the public * he warned his readers that 
the future of mankind would be gravely imperilled if these great 
questions were left to be fought over between ignorant change and 
ignorant opposition to change. Since then the discussion has been 
varied, abundant, tolerably well informed, and in good faith enough 
to satisfy even Mill, ‘si non cum corpore extinguuntur magne 
anime. Nobody was ever more keenly alive than he was to risks of 
Socialism, and yet he used to say that if the only conceivable 
alternative were nothing better than the perpetuation of our existing 
system with its hideous wrong, degradation, and woe, he would face 
Socialism with all its risks. He did not dream that there is ‘any 
one abuse or injustice now prevailing in society, by merely abolish- 
ing which the human race would pass out of suffering into happiness.’ 
What is incumbent upon us, he said, is a calm comparison between 
the two different systems of society ; to see which of them affords the 
greatest resources for overcoming the inevitable difficulties of life. 
The world meanwhile revolves in its appointed courses. Securus 
judicat. Improvements are made far less on the strength of this or 
that abstract principle, as Mr. Hobhouse is perhaps too readily 
inclined to suppose, than under the pressure of social need or 
exigency, and until the need has come into such light as to rouse 
and arm the political forces required to overthrow the obstacles. 
‘ Everywhere and always,’ said Armand Carrel, ‘it is the wants of 
the time that have created the conventions called political principles, 
and the principles have always been pushed aside by the wants.’ 
All questions of government, let us be sure, have their data in the 
condition of society and nowhere else. In England, by merit or 
good luck, men have never allowed the ideal to be wrecked by the 
chimera. Meanwhile, even private property is no longer generally 
argued as one of the natural rights of man; its incidents are con- 
sidered and settled by the common modern criterion of all these 
matters—to wit, the balance of social advantage. 

As for that form of Socialism which is nothing more than whole- 
sale and omnipotent bureaucracy, Mr. Hobhouse deals with it most 
faithfully. He perceives that the new cant about ‘ Efficiency ’ is little 
better than the old cant of the good despot, without the good despot’s 
grasp and energy. Liberalism, he says truly, may easily be perverted 
into an unlovely gospel of commercial competition, in which mutual 


* Fortnightly Review, 1879. 
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help is denied as a means of saving the feckless from the conse- 
quences of their own character, the impulses of pity are repressed, 
and self-interest is clothed with the sanctity of a stern duty. 
Collectivism, on the other hand, has undergone a corresponding 
perversion on its own account. The liberal and democratic elements 
are gradually left out or thrust into obscurity, the free spontaneous 
moral forces are pooh-poohed, and all the interest is concentrated on 
the machinery by which life is to be organised. Everything is 
to fall into the hands of an Expert, who will sit in an office and 
direct the course of the world. There are some difficulties about the 
character of the expert. 


In the socialistic presentment he sometimes looks strangely like the powers 
that be—in education, for instance, a clergyman under a new title; in business 
that very captain of industry who at the outset was the Socialist’s chief enemy. 
Be that as it may, as the Expert comes to the front, and Efficiency becomes 
the watchword of administration, all that was human in Socialism vanishes out 
of it. Its tenderness for the losers in the race, its protests against class tyranny, 
its revolt against commercial materialism, all the sources of the inspiration 
under which Socialist leaders have faced poverty and prison are gone like a 
dream, and instead of them we have the conception of society as a perfect 
piece of machinery pulled by wires radiating from a single centre, and all men 
and women are either experts or puppets. Humanity, Liberty, Justice are 
expunged from the banner, and the single word Efficiency replaces them. 
Those who cannot take their places in the machine are human refuse, and in 
the working of a machine there is only one test—whether it runs smoothly or 
otherwise. What quality of stuff it turns out is another matter. A harder, 
more unsympathetic, more mechanical conception of society has seldom been 
devised. 


VI 


It has been justly said that the government of Jesuits in 
Paraguay is the only thing that gives an approximate idea of this 
bureaucratic Elysium. In truth, argument from abstract principles 
sounds but a scrannel note in the ears of men and women who have 
once got into their hearts the famous comparison, in Mr. Bellamy’s 
Utopian vision, of modern society with ‘ a prodigious coach, which the 
masses of humanity were harnessed to, and dragged toilsomely along 
a very hilly and sandy road’; and how at bad places in the road the 
desperate straining of the team, their agonised leaping and plung- 
ing under the pitiless lashing of hunger, the many who fainted at 
the rope and were trampled in the mire, ‘made a very distressing 
spectacle which often called forth highly creditable displays of 
feeling’ from the passengers in tolerably easy though precarious 
seats upon the coach-top. 

It is well for us who live in a time of a certain material 
prosperity, to remember that it is not people lashed by hunger and 
trampled in the mire who have made revolutions. It has long been 
well understood that the peasants were less oppressed in France by 
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e~ feudal burdens than in other communities in Europe, and this 
d, lightening of the feudal load only rendered the portion of it that was 
y. left a hundred times more hateful. For similar reasons any rise in 
ng the standard of life tends to quicken discontent that the rise goes 
ts no further. So long as it has no root in sour-eyed envy, this dis- 
us content itself is a token of progress. I came upon a parable in an 
on interesting American book® the other day, of a retired Cape Cod 
is Captain, who gave the writer a list of things that entered into the 
nd usual consumption of a family sixty years ago. He compared the 
he list with the articles now used in the same neighbourhood. After 
reflecting, he said, ‘My father wanted fifteen things. He got 
about ten, and worried because he did not get the other five. Now 
_" I want forty things, and I get thirty; but I worry more about the 
_ ten I can’t get, than the old man used to about the five he couldn’t 
nes get.’ Lassalle knew what he was about when he deplored ‘the 
out infernal Wantlessness’ of men. One clause in any definition of 
ny; advance in civilisation might be that progress lies in the constant 
fon increase in the number of things wanted, in the number of those 
4 me who want them, and the greater worry if the things wanted are 
am not got. What, cries the sceptic, what has become of all the 
are hopes of the time when France stood upon the top of golden 
em. hours? Much has come of them, for over the old hopes time has 
son brought a stratum of new. 
Ave The share of the Christian religion and its influence in this 
een wide field of coming innovation is obscure and doubtful. What is to 
be the working of the sublime moral revolution nineteen hundred 
years ago upon the material and mechanical revolution of to-day ? 
The Sermon on the Mount has been reproved by bold critics as bad 
ton political economy, and it is unquestionably socialist. Poverty stood 
this high among the early objects of the Christian scheme, but to-day 
ples poverty, like chastity (in the extreme sense of abstention from 
ave marriage), is one of the dead virtues, and the acquisition of property 
ny’s by labour and thrift, like the quiverful of family, is counted as an 
the element of good citizenship. On the latter of these two points the 
ong last word has not been spoken, and the question of population dogs 
the our projectors of social regeneration in stealthy ambush. ‘It would 
ng- be possible for the State,’ Mill said, ‘to guarantee employment at 
d at ample wages to all who are born. But if it does this, it is bound in 
sing self-protection, and for the sake of every purpose for which govern- 
5 of ment exists, to provide that no person shall be born without its 
ious consent.’ Only one prominent man, I think, in our time has ven- 
tured to touch this dangerous question, and he was sentenced to 
erial prison for his pains. 
and Something has already been said on Mr. Hobhouse’s view that 
heen changes in religious belief have tended to lower the ethical 
e by * The Social Unrest, by John Graham Brooks (New York,|Macmillan, 1903). 
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temperature in national life. Mr. Goldwin Smith finds in these 
changes one source of the fiery new faith that the human lot can be 
made level by new economics. ‘ Eagerness,’ he says, ‘to grasp a 
full share of the good things of the present life has been intensified 
by the departure, or decline, of the religious faith which held out to 
the unfortunate in this world the hope of indemnity in another. 
“If to-morrow we die, and death is the end, to-day let us eat and 
drink ; and if we bave not the wherewithal, let us see if we cannot 
take from those who have.” So multitudes are saying in their 
hearts, and philosophy has not yet furnished a clear reply.’'® This, 
however, is far too profound a theme even to be touched in these 
meditative musings of a reviewer. 

Whether democracy will make for peace, we have yet to learn. 
So far democracy has done little in Europe to protect us against 
the turbid whirlpools of a military age. But bright signs shine on 
the horizons of the time. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
improve that body of accepted usages and regulations which we call 
International Law. The progress of Arbitration, though the im- 
patient may find it slow, is very real, and considering the impedi- 
ments in the worst passions of men it is extraordinary. The Hague 
Tribunal opens a new door of hope. Already two of the lesser States 
of Europe have agreed to submit al] disputes of whatever kind that 
may arise between them to its decision. While all of us—in face of 
the new and extraordinary redistribution of the forces of race and 
nation—will take good care meanwhile to keep our powder dry, let us 
at least dream of a day to come when mightier States will do some- 
thing to follow that example. Time was when Holland, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was the refuge of free 
churches and free printing-presses, and it is a continuity of noble 
tradition that Holland should now be the formal and accredited 
refuge of public right and the world’s peace. 

On the chapter of property, too, for the hour the omens of stability 
are sound. If there is one man living to-day whose utterances may 
be taken for the voice of democracy on its largest scale, it is the 
President of the United States. Here is what Mr. Roosevelt wrote 
three years ago: 

There are plenty of ugly things about wealth and its possessors in the 
present age, and I suppose there have been in all ages. There are many rich 
people who so utterly lack patriotism, or show such sordid and selfish traits of 
character, or lead such mean and vacuous lives, that all right-minded men must 
look upon them with angry contempt; but, on the whole, the thrifty are apt to 
be better citizens than the thriftless; and the worst capitalist cannot harm 
labouring men as they are harmed by demagogues. As the people of a State 
grow more and more intelligent, the State itself may be able to play a larger 
and larger part in the life of the community, while at the same time individual 
effort may be given freer and less restricted movement along certain lines. . . . 
There may be better schemes of taxation than those at present employed ; it 


” Essays on Questions of the Day (1894), p. 1. 
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may be wise to devise inheritance taxes, and to impose regulations on the kinds 
of business which can be carried on only under the especial protection of the 
State; and where there is a real abuse by wealth it needs to be, and in this 
country generally has been, promptly done away with; but the first lesson to 
teach the poor man is that, as a whole, the wealth in the community is 
distinctly beneficial to him; that he is better off in the long run because other 
men are well off; and that the surest way to destroy what measure of prosperity 
he may have is to paralyse industry and the well-being of those men who have 
achieved success." 

It is interesting, in contrast to such a passage, to recall 
Macaulay’s well-known letter to a gentleman in New York in 1857: 
‘The day will come when, in the State of New York, a multitude 
of people, none of whom has had more than half a breakfast, or 
expects to have more than half a dinner, will choose a legislature. 
Is it possible to doubt what sort of a legislature will be chosen ? 
On one side is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested 
rights, strict observance of public faith. On the other is a dema- 
gogue ranting about the tyranny of capitalists and usurers, and 
asking why anybody should be permitted to drink champagne and 
to ride in a carriage while thousands of honest folks are in want 
of necessaries? Which of the two candidates is likely to be 
preferred by a working man who hears his children cry for more 
bread? . . . There is nothing to stop you. Your constitution is all 
sail and no anchor.’ 

Yet amid fierce storm and flood for the fifty years since Macaulay 
wrote, the American anchor has proved itself no mere kedge. Moral 
forces decide the strength and weakness of constitutional contrivance. 
The hunger for breakfast and dinner has not been the master impulse 
in the history of civilised communities. Selfish and interested 
individualism has been truly called non-historic. Sacrifice has been 
the law—-sacrifice for creeds, for churches, for dynasties, for kings, 
for adored teachers, for native land. In England and America to-day 
the kind of devotion that once inspired followers of Stuarts, Bourbons, 
Bonapartes, marks a nobler and a deeper passion for the self- 
governing Commonwealth. Democracy has long passed out beyond 
mere praise and blame. Dialogues and disputations on its success 
or failure are now an idle quarrel. It is what it is. Its own perils 
encompass it. Spiritual power in the old sense there is none; the 
material power of wealth is formidable. Like kings and nobles in 
old time, the man in the street will have his sycophants and 
parasites. At least, as we close Mr. Hobhouse’s little book, it is a 
satisfaction to remember that during these last evil years of spurious 
Imperialism in our country, he and other writers of his stamp, 
instructed, able, diligent, disinterested, and bold, were found to tell 
both masses and directing classes the truth. This is what the 
salvation of democracy depends upon. 


JOHN MORLEY. 
‘1 American Ideals (1902), pp. 210-211. 
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MUSICAL HOURS 


Wuere speech ceases, there music begins. I am one of the few poets 
who hold this opinion. Nearly all stop short with speech, incapable 
of even conceiving the existence of an instrument whose range sur- 
passes their own. But I, notwithstanding my passionate love of 
language as such, of each and every language in which poets have 
sung and philosophers thought, and although some mere words have 
so powerful an attraction for me that I linger on them as it were 
with a caressing touch—in spite of all this, I yet feel that there are 
limits set to speech, barriers that it cannot pass, whilst music, un- 
trammelled and unchecked, spreads itself out triumphantly in all 
directions, attaining to heights and depths which are—as far as the 
perceptions of the human ear are concerned—boundless and infinite. 
Music lends expression to that for which speech has no words, it 
shapes its course by paths along which speech is powerless to follow, 
it raises on its strong pinions the weary soul, whose utter lassitude 
can no longer find place for thought, much less then pay heed to the 
spoken word. There is perhaps no loftier mood than this, in which 
all thought comes to a standstill, in which the active, hard-worked 
brain is forced to rest at last, leaving the soul, no longer hampered 
by its earthly mechanism, free to soar alone. 

In my youth I cared for nothing but Beethoven: scarcely any 
other music seemed to exist for me. When I was twelve years old I 
remember playing the Symphony in C major, arranged as a duet for 
the piano; and many years later, in turning over a pile of my old 
music, I came across a copy of the Erotica, on the title-page of which 
stood the proud inscription in my girlish handwriting—‘ Bought 
with my own money.’ For the price—nearly three thalers—repre- 
sented quite a fortune to my childish eyes, and I had to save up my 
pocket-money for many weeks to get it together. 

But now, with the approach of age, I have learnt to love Bach so 
well, I play hardly any other music than his, for his sublime and 
serene perfection alone can satisfy me. He stands high above all 
earthly passion, in matchless purity and consummate finish, His 
inexhaustible wealth of inspiration is as a well at which succeeding 
generations have drunk freely, and will for ever drink, without so 
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much as a suspicion that they are taking what is not theirown. And 
who, indeed, should forbid them to taste the crystal-clear waters of 
an uncontaminated source that flows perpetually for the whole world 
alike ? 

It is among the treasures then of Bach’s great heritage that my 
thoughts and fingers daily rove at will, threading their way now 
throughout the mazes of the glorious fugues for the organ, so finely 
arranged for the piano by Liszt, now wandering from D’Albert’s 
admirable adaptation of that masterpiece, the Passacaglia, to the 
ineffable harmonies of the great Concerto in D minor, but ever and 
anon returning with renewed zest to the pages of the marvellous 
collection of studies, Das wohltemperirte Klavier, a very ocean of 
infinite and varied melody, in which again and again I set forth on 
some fresh voyage of discovery, and each time seem to discover new 
worlds therein. This has become my book of daily meditations, with 
which the day always begins for me now, in preference even to entering 
upon it at my writing-table. And as my day not seldom begins at 
four or five o’clock in the morning, it is often at that hour that I am 
already seated at the piano, enjoying an hour’s quiet practising while 
most people are still fast asleep. 

For I belong to a generation whose elders thought they could 
not sufficiently instil into us the merits and advantages of the habit 
of early rising. In my youthful days our lessons began at six o’clock, 
with an hour’s religious instruction from my mother, followed by 
practising of the piano till breakfast-time at half-past eight. From 
nine o’clock lessons went on again till midday, and then after a pause 
of a couple of hours we set to work once more till bed-time. And 
sometimes, after studying until quite late into the night, we still had 
to be up the next morning by four, so as to finish writing some specially 
difficult composition or preparing some hard passage of Ovid or 
Horace which we had not sufficiently mastered before we fell asleep. 
Nor did it once occur to anyone to inquire if our brains or our strength 
were being overtaxed by work. The word ‘ over-pressure’ had not 
been invented in those days. Yes, I have been accustomed from my 
earliest youth to make good use of my time—so much so that directly 
I was emancipated from the schoolroom—that is to say, when I was 
in my eighteenth year—I at once set about finding extra occupation 
to fill up my leisure, and this I accomplished partly with additional 
hours devoted to music, partly in giving lessons to other girls a little 
younger than myself. And I managed so well that, while spending 
several hours a day in teaching, and several others at the piano, I 
still had several left to spend in the society of my beloved father. 
These hours, in which I had the joy and privilege of reading aloud to 
him and of listening to his comments on the author’s words, will ever 
count among the best and happiest recollections of my life. How 
many of the noble and beautiful thoughts that then rose to his lips, 
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suggested by the day’s reading, have remained with me ever since, 
as a priceless treasure, full of consolation in the darkest hour! Alas! 
that I must lose him so soon. For he was snatched from us when I 
was only twenty. The counsels that he gave me for my music, too, 
were infinitely precious: his own taste was so refined and cultivated, 
and his insight so profound, a mere hint from him was often a com- 
plete revelation of the true meaning of a passage, and of the way in 
which it should be rendered. He would come and stand behind me 
when I was playing, and explain away difficulties, and point out 
beauties that had escaped me; above all, striving ever to curb my 
youthful impetuosity, to moderate the wild impulsive nature to 
which I gave full vent, pouring out my whole soul, as it were, in floods 
of melody at the piano. 

It is assuredly a great advantage for young people to be brought 
up in the country, in strict seclusion from the world. One gains a 
much higher culture from having more time for reading and reflec- 
tion, and one’s own nature can expand and develop with far more 
originality. Too early intercourse with the great world tends to 
fashion all individuals on the selfsame pattern, and they resemble 
one another just like so many pebbles on the sea-beach, which have 
their edges rounded off by rubbing up against one another, till one 
pebble can no longer be distinguished from the rest. And the range 
of thought grows wider, the capacity of emotion more intense, since 
one is not hurried on from one impression to another, but in the 
nearer life with Nature can dwell on joys and sorrows alike, and 
ponder undisturbed during the long winter evenings over all the 
great problems that will for ever attract and perplex the human soul. 
I would always have young girls allowed to grow up in the country. 
For their brothers it is perhaps better that they should accustom 
themselves early to fight their way in the world. If, however, there 
should be a dreamer, a thinker, among them, then leave him also to 
his solitude. There is, of course, only the one drawback to a country 
life for educational purposes—that one has less opportunity of obtaining 
good lessons than in a great town, where the best masters are always 
to be had; but, after all, this is a minor consideration. One is not 
only all the more inclined to appreciate such advantages whenever 
they do come in one’s way, but, being better prepared, one may 
perhaps profit more in a few weeks’ time than others by a whole 
year of first-rate lessons, which they take as a matter of course. We 
find that the time and pains have not been wasted which we spent 
in thinking out things for ourselves, and we sometimes in this way 
acquire a grasp of our subject that may render us incalculable ser- 
vice later on, when at last we are able to hear it explained by a really 
competent authority. Of course, like this one does not become a 
virtuoso—that would be impossible; but I, for my part, never had 
that ambition. Indeed, it was always difficult to me to play before 
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people at all—before strangers, at least. It was the natural result 
of the retirement in which I had been brought up that I should shrink 
from this. Besides, I had learnt to look upon music as something 
quite sacred, which I cultivated for its own sake, and at the most for 
my own satisfaction and to give pleasure to my family and intimate 
friends. But what I played I loved and understood; I had studied 
and thought over every bar, every phrase, and might perhaps lay 
better claim to be considered musical than many whose freedom from 
timidity made them more brilliant performers than myself. 

I look upon my life, then, as having been made incomparably 
richer by the solitude of my girlhood. All the impressions I then 
received went much deeper, and have been more lasting, because 
there was nothing to efface them, nothing to distract my thoughts. 
Only once did I hear the Ninth Symphony rendered by the orchestra, 
but it has lived in my memory ever since. In the same way it has 
only been given to me to witness a performance of Fidelio once in 
my whole life, and every note, every cadence, every fragment of 
melody has been ringing in my ears since that hour. It is as if the 
heart and brain had greater force both for seizing hold of and for 
retaining these images of divine loveliness when not only are there 
no disturbing influences from without to weaken them when once 
stamped there, but when, also, the sights and sounds amid which 
one daily moves are themselves in perfect harmony with the waking 
dream. As one wanders through the lonely forest there is no danger 
that the echoes of celestial melodies carried within one’s soul will be 
driven away by the murmur of the beech trees or by the sighing of 
the wind in the branches overhead. 

Now, for many years past my life has formed a great contrast to 
that which I led in my youth, since I am seldom alone, but nearly 
always the centre of a busy throng. It is always my desire, too, 
that people should feel that they can come to me for help and com- 
fort at any hour of the day. Still, with all that, I am never afraid 
that my ordinary duties will not leave me the time I require to devote 
to my pen, since, fortunately for myself, I stand in need of but little 
sleep, and can always take from the night hours enough for my work. 
The Muse comes more readily to those who must thus steal the minutes 
in which to woo her; she is only capricious and coy to any poor 
mortal who sits at his desk weiting for inspiration, reserving all her 
smiles for him who sacrifices his sleep at her behest. And I can 
bear much fatigue, partly as the result of the hardy, healthy training 
of my youth, and partly from the disposition I have inherited from 
my parents, who were both indefatigable workers. ‘I shal! have 
plenty of time to rest in my grave,’ my mother would say smil ng!y 
to those who remonstrated with her for overtiring herself; and my 
father’s active brain never rested to the last, in spite of his incessant 
physical sufferings. Like them, I could not bear to be idle, and, 
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being blessed with sound nerves and a calm, equable temperament, 
I have often been able, in times of trouble and anxiety, to find solace 
in work. And when my own health gave way, and I had for a time 
to submit to being treated as an invalid, my brain and fingers were, 
if possible, only the more active. Propped up in bed, I painted 
miniatures on ivory, illuminated innumerable sheets of parchment, 
and made yard upon yard of the finest lacework, the pattern of which 
I always invented myself, so that I have the satisfaction of thinking, 
when I look back, that pain and sickness were unable to deprive me 
for a moment of the power of work. And when the doctor came to 
see me, and shook his head to find me so busily employed, insisting 
on the necessity of absolute repose, I laughed at him, and replied, in 
my mother’s words, that I would promise to rest at last—in my 
grave ! 

Of course, music was out of the question for a time—there was 
no help for that. But, directly my strength came back a little, I had 
myself carried to the piano, and, supported by pillows in an armchair, 
I let my fingers stray across the keys, and felt my soul revive, borne 
up once more by melody. And as I grew stronger, I gave myself up 
more and more to the enchantment, setting to work again to practise 
seriously and steadily as in the days of my youth, as, indeed, I had 
not been able to practise for more than twenty years; and music 
thus became to me once more what it had been in my youth, the 
best and truest friend, the companion in solitude, the guardian angel, 
whose light touch charms away all pain and sorrow, whose gentle 
whisper soothes and comforts the aching heart. 

And nowhere do I feel this so thoroughly as in wandering through 
the pages of Das wohltemperirte Klavier. I marvel at the riches con- 
tained therein, and at the strange mistake so many make in treating 
them simply as a collection of finger-exercises, which they play with- 
out the faintest attempt to discover the thought that inspires them 
and the depth of meaning they contain. To think that they should 
look upon any manifestation of Bach’s mighty genius in the light of 
exercises and scales! He is no ordinary builder who, with poor and 
fragile material, constructs dwelling-houses for mortals, but a glorious 
architect creating lofty and imperishable temples for the eternal 
home of Art. Far be it from me to imagine that I have penetrated 
deeply into his secret, or even always read his meaning aright! I have 
not yet had time to make myself familiar with the whole, and some- 
times wonder whether the days that I still have before me on earth 
will suffice for that labour of love. But in the works of true genius, 
as in those of Nature herself, there is always a special message to each 
one of us, something that we may discover for ourselves, if only we 
set about it in the right spirit. It may therefore not come amiss if 
I relate here what I have found in these pages of my beloved master ; 
and it may be even that the ideas they suggested to me will in their 
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turn prove an incentive to others to search for themselves, and to 
discover some new aspect of the great soul in whose legacy we all 
share. 

To start, then, with the very first Prelude, that which furnished 
Gounod with the theme of his well-known and lovely Ave Maria, but 
which I find even lovelier in its original form. I always, to myself, 
call this Sakuntala, as the sweetness and purity of its melody so 
exactly conjure up the picture we associate with this name. The 
windings of the Fugue have all the depth of feeling and virgin inno- 
cence of Sakuntala herself, as she wanders through the lonely forest, 
after her pathetic farewell to her girl companions and her friend the 
old hermit. 

The next I have christened The Pathfinder, on account of its rest- 
less movement, so lively and yet so sure, without a pause, without a 
break, like the triumphant advance of one who pursues his way 
joyously, untiringly, nor halts till he approaches the goal of which he 
has never lost sight, whilst others still grope blindly for it. The 
brilliant Fugue that follows is like a commentary on Nietzsche’s 
dictum that we ought to dance through life! All this has become 
more clear to me since I have had the splendid edition of Busoni, 
which, in its reverent care for the text, in the thoroughness and 
intelligence of its annotations, supplies every want of the earnest 
student. But I have only made acquaintance with it quite recently, 
and had unaided to puzzle all this out for myself in the old edition 
of Chrysander, which was all I possessed. 

The third Prelude, in C sharp major, always calls up for me the 
joyous tumult of a harvest festival, in spite of the note of melancholy 
that runs through the whole. And, after all, does not a deep melan- 
choly pervade all the gifts Mother Earth bestows upon her children, 
like a dark shadow falling across the sunniest landscape? Thus, in 
the background of the harvest rejoicings I see the dreary desolation 
of the barren stubble-fields, over which hover piteously the poor, 
hungry little birds, and I feel the misery of coming winter only half 
smothered by the songs and flowers of the festival. The blending of 
playfulness and gravity in the Fugue represents the lively dance of 
village lads and lasses, through their light-hearted jests now and then 
a graver note being heard, as in truth the cares and toils and sufferings 
of human existence can never be entirely forgotten even in the hour 
of mirth. 

Then comes a Prelude in a minor key, which I have named Home- 
sickness, while the Fugue might be called Comfort to world-weary 
Souls. 

The fifth Prelude, that in D major, ripples along melodiously as a 
mountain stream, and the soft murmur of the Fugue is like the rustling 
of forest leaves, a whisper when the wind has ceased, such as the awe- 
struck trees gave forth at the miraculous birth of Siddartha. 
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The sweet, strange unrest of the D minor Prelude, which comes 
out all the more strongly when it is played pianissimo, has made me 
call it The Conjlict of Thought ; for warring thoughts are not noisy, 
they merely strain and yearn incessantly, like the perpetual upheaving 
of ocean waves. It winds up with a Fugue whose calm, smooth 
movement is as an answer to all doubts and difficulties, a solution of 
the enigma over which we battled in vain. 

The Prelude in E flat major that follows seems to me to suggest a 
procession of country people, with their banners, wandering singing 
across green fields on some public holiday. 

The eighth, the thrilling Prelude in E flat minor, should, I think, 
be called Atonement. Over the magnificent Fugue I have written : 
‘Thou wouldst not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should 
return and live.’ 

The delicious Prelude in E major is like an exchange of lovers’ 
vows, or at all events it contains the declaration of the one; but I 
have never been able to make up my mind as to whether the Fugue 
really gives the answer to this. 

Next comes a Prelude in B flat minor, which always reminds me 
of the murmur of the sea, and which, when played very softly, is 
exactly like the sound of the waves heard at a distance. The lovely 
Fugue that follows, and which as a real duet stands quite alone of its 
kind, I have christened Dialogue between Wind and Wave. 

I call the eleventh Fugue, in F major, A Breath of Spring, calling 
all the blossoms forth, whilst birds seem to twitter and warble through 
the prelude. 

The twelfth, the gloomy Prelude in F minor, is a striking contrast 
to the last. ‘ Did I then ask to live?’ is the perpetual burden of its 
theme ; and to this bitter cry the Fugue has but the one reply: ‘I have 
borne the burden of Fate.’ 

The next Prelude, in F sharp major, sounds like the summons to 
a fairy banquet, rung out on the tiny bells of the lily-of-the-valley ; 
and the Fugue that these silvery chimes usher in I call Love’s Young 
Dream. 

The fourteenth I have played and thought over too little to give 
it a special name. 

But the next was one of my great favourites in my girlhood, and 
I gave it the title Youth, and called the Fugue The Rover. Busoni 
looks at these from a rather different and highly suggestive point of 
view ; but that slightly changes their character, so I keep to my own 
first interpretation. 

I call the sixteenth, the Prelude in G minor, Eternal Questionings, 
for it is as if it were for ever asking something, to which no answer 
comes; and whether a satisfactory answer is contained in the Fugue 
I have not yet been able to discover. 

There is a pride and fearlessness in the c!ear, bold harmonies of 
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the Prelude in A flat major reminding one of the haughty, dauntless 
bearing of the knights of the Round Table or of the Holy Graal. 
The Fugue could bear no other name than that of Sir Galahad, for it 
seems to be the musical echo and accompaniment to his words : 


My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 


The eighteenth Prelude has a whole world of tragedy, for which 
no name could be so fitting as De Profundis ; and the heading of Soft 
Sighs, which I have given to the Fugue, was suggested by the two 
staccato notes that recur at the end of every passage, veritable 
sighing sounds, breathed forth involuntarily, like a light summer 
breeze ruffling the surface of a lake whose depths have ere now been 
ravaged by angry storms. 

Sunshine in the Basilica is the title I have given to the brilliant 
Fugue, all mirth and gladness, that belongs to the Prelude in A major, 
conceived in the same joyous spirit. In its untroubled serenity there 
are no dark passages, no gloomy nooks and corners in which doubt 
and care and pain may lie hid. As I play it I have the sensation of a 
flood of light streaming in upon me, reminding me of the delight with 
which once, during a stay in Venice, my eyes feasted on the dazzling 
glow of colour produced by the sunbeams falling through the narrow 
windows upon the rich warm mosaics that line the interior of 
St. Mark’s. 

The Prelude and Fugue in A minor are full of innocent playfulness, 
like the happy games of childhood, and when softly played the whole 
has an air of pretended mystery which has caused me to christen it 
The Secret, as though it made me believe that under its simplicity 
there were really something concealed. 

The key of B flat major, in which the twenty-first Prelude and its 
Fugue are written, has in itself something bucolic, admirably suited, 
therefore, to the spring-like freshness of this charming composition— 
a very Mayday song of healthy, buoyant youthfulness, an idyll of 
green fields and budding trees. 

And now we reach the finest of all—at al events of those contained 
in this first part—the magnificent Prelude and Fugue in B flat minor. 
Here, in any case, I would venture to wager that I have really guessed 
the great master’s meaning, in calling this glorious work Jephthah’s 
Daughter. The whole story is told, clearly and unmistakab'y, in these 
melodious measures, these mighty harmonies, or rather it plays itself 
out before our eyes, a drama of simple yet heartrending pathos, made 
visible as well as audible to us by the miraculous power of sound. 
Do we not see the joyous procession of young girls advancing, to the 
beat of their tambourines and cymbals to meet the conqueror? do we 
not feel the sudden thrill of horror that passes through their midst, 
as their festive song is suddenly changed into a cry of mourning ? And 
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that cry, at first doubting and timid, as if wrung from hearts which 
hesitate to accept the whole tragedy of the situation suddenly re- 
vealed to them, is developed in the Fugue into a veritable dirge, 
started by the manly voices of the warriors assembled in the valley, 
and echoing back as a wail of despair from the maidens gathered on 
the heights around. I am so convinced that I have read the right 
meaning into this unspoken tragedy that I have sometimes thought 
of writing words to the music—a cantata for a full choir—and I already 
hear in imagination the tremendous effect that would be produced by 
the repetition of the theme in the different voices of the chorus, as 
each in turn takes up the mournful burden, in tones varying from the 
sombre gravity of the basses to the higher pitch of the female voices 
almost swelling to a shriek on the highest soprano notes. Even in 
Chrysander’s comparatively simple old edition all this was apparent 
to me, but it is infinitely more easy to perceive in that of Busoni. 
One is never weary of playing this grandest of works ; and indeed there 
is no danger that one would ever tire of it, since all one’s attention is 
held fast whenever one sits down to it, for it is no easy matter to do 
justice to its simple sublimity, and I well know that I shall never play 
it as it should be played. 

How striking are the contrasts supplied to us by this wondrous 
volume! On the bright lively strains of the Prelude and Fugue in 
B major, which I feel inclined to call Sunday on the Rhine, as it exactly 
calls up such a picturesque and smiling scene, follows the pathetic 
lament in B minor, the hopeless cry of an anguish-stricken soul, that 
I think can have no other title than Vain Supplication. 

With the ineffable melancholy of these chords the first series con- 
cludes, and with the Prelude in C major that begins the second a 
different note is struck at once. I hear footsteps go past, and the 
sounds of leave-taking ; but it is not the marching out of troops to 
the beat of the drum and with their colours flying in the breeze, it is 
the homelier departure of humble folk who go forth to seek their 
fortune in the great unknown world ; in the Fugue we accompany the 
wanderers on their way, and listen to the songs with which they try 
to beguile the weariness of exile, songs whose assumed light-hearted- 
ness ere long yields to a more serious, a well-nigh religious mood, as 
its last echoes die away in the distance. 

The rapid movement of the Prelude in C minor brings back to me 
the stirring scene in Scott’s Lady of the Lake, the Fiery Cross borne 
by swift-footed messengers from place to place, and passed on from 
hand to hand, a signal to the clansmen to gather for battle round their 
chief, calling them from hearth and home, from the altar and from 
beside the open grave, to obey the summons, while the dirge-like tones 
of the Fugue breathe the very spirit of the Coronach, the High'and 
lament for brave warriors fallen in the fray. 

Above the Prelude in C sharp major I simply wrote the words, 
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‘Requiem #ternam dona nobis, Domine!’ and as a heading to the 
Fugue, ‘ Et Lux perpetua luceat nobis !’ 

The key-note to the Prelude in C sharp minor is one of unutterable 
despair, as of voices crying, ‘ Who shall roll us away the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre?’ And indeed the choice of the key is 
in itself significant of the composer’s intention, for it lends itself to 
every expression of the deepest human grief and anguish, and I cannot 
even conceive that it should ever be chosen as the medium of a less 
tragic mood. It is for this same reason a subject of eternal marvel to 
me that the title of Moonlight Sonata should have been given to that 
very one in which it seems to me that Beethoven has poured out all 
the fiercest, most hopeless pangs of his stormy Titanic soul. Bach’s 
Fugue expresses the same hopelessness as this or as the Prelude itself ; 
upon its dark restless waves we seem to see vessels drifting, helpless 
and rudderless, away into the blackness of night. 

But we are not left long to dwell on this impression of gloom. 
The next, the glorious Prelude in D major, comes as a triumphant 
answer to its doubt and despair. Like a trumpet-blast ringing out 
over sea and land, to proclaim to the four quarters of the globe that 
the Powers of Darkness are for ever defeated, this pean exults, ‘ Oh 
Death! where is thy sting? Oh grave! where is thy victory?’ 
The Fugue takes up and continues the same theme, almost with 
impatience, as if the time were too short, the means too small, of 


telling how entire and brilliant the victory, how utter the rout of the 
cruel foes. Sorrow and Sickness, Envy, Slander, Unreason, and Dire 
Necessity, all these monsters slink away abashed, driven from the 
field by the all-conquering flood of melody, through which still rings 
the battle-cry of our forerunners : 


Charge once more then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the Forts of Folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall! 


A different note again is struck in the Prelude in D minor—The 
Spirit of the Storm it might be called, since a very hurricane seems to 
rage through it. And another storm, no less fierce, rushes through 
the Fugue—the storm of human passions let loose in the angry breasts 
of the crowd—tumult, violence, and revolution, with the deadly 
plotting of armed conspirators heard like the hissing of snakes through 
the mob’s loud uproar. It is the picture of anarchy, as far as Bach’s 
sublime genius can suggest aught so discordant, so chaotic. 

The Prelude and Fugue in E flat major are full of personal reminis- 
cences for me, tender and sad ; they will be for ever associated with 
the portrait of a girl friend whom I lost in my youth, and whose 
angelic sweetness and loveliness seem to be enshrined here. 

Throughout the Prelude in D sharp minor we hear the rustling of 
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autumn leaves falling fast; and in the Fugue, too, we still wander on 
through forest paths where ‘ the dead red leaves of the years lie rotten,’ 
under a grey sky, and with a biting wind whistling through the dry 
branches overhead. 

But there is a joyful awakening in the Prelude in E major, an 
unclouded sunrise, a feeling of thankfulness for the beauties of Creation, 
for all the blessings of life, which is carried on into the Fugue, and 
there becomes the most perfect morning prayer ever offered up. 

Consolation is the key-note of the Prelude in E minor: every tone 
is soothing to an aching heart, as though it were a drop of balm upon 
an open wound. 

The next, in F major, is a bridal song breathing forth hope and 
happiness, only interrupted at intervals by the joyous peal of wedding 
bells, on which the Fugue follows naturally with the farewell to home 
and parents, the parting from the scenes of youth, winding up with a 
musical phrase full of resolute determination, that seems to say plainly, 
‘Up! out into the world !’ 

Prelude and Fugue in F sharp major may be looked upon as 
another scene of the same story: they show us the quiet joys of a 
happy home, a wife and mother watching with untiring, unselfish Jove 
over the little circle of which she is the centre. 

The Prelude in F sharp minor gives us a glimpse of a first quarrel 
between lovers—half-smiling, half-tearful reproaches that only ask to 
be stopped with a caress on the one side; then the indignant protest 
of the rejoinder, not without an undercurrent of humour—ending in 
the Fugue in a joyful song of complete reconciliation. 

The Prelude in G@ major certainly deserves the title of Glad 
Tidings ; and the same motive, even with greater precision of detail, 
seems to me to characterise the Fugue ; it has all the joyous excite- 
ment of a message announcing some anxiously expected event—no 
glad peal of bells, no salute of cannon could proclaim more clearly to 
the loving hearts of a nation the birth of a prince, the longed-for heir 
to the throne, the pride and darling of his people. Busoni’s explana- 
tion here, again, a little differs from mine, but my original impression 
is too strong for me to change it now. 

Such utter weariness makes itself felt in the Prelude in G minor, 
the sixteenth of this second series, it is like the steps of one sinking 
under the burden of his cross, and the plaintive repetitions of the 
Fugue also are a veritable lament at the sameness of life’s long pil- 
grimage. Via Crucis is the name that involuntarily occurs to us 
in connection with it. 

An almost startling contrast to its lassitude and sadness is 
furnished by the brilliant Prelude and Fugue in A flat major, that 
set forth the joy of living in almost defiant tones, as though it were 
the voice of one of Fortune’s favoured children, successful in all his 
enterprises. A Glorious Career is the name I have given it, 
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There is a glow of rich Eastern colour about the sparkling Pre- 
lude in G sharp minor, like that pervading the thousand and one 
stories of the Arabian Nights. For this reason I have christened it 
Scheherezade, and the delicious dreamy Fugue Clouds from the 
Narghileh, for its rhythm is like the languidly rising thin little curls 
of tobacco-smoke that are inseparably associated in our minds with 
the picturesque crowd of listeners to an Eastern storyteller. 

In the composition in A major I fancy I witness the return of 
Crusaders from the Holy Land, the knight’s welcome home after an 
absence of long years. 

That in A minor sounds like the pleading of an over-anxious 
mother with a somewhat wilful son, together with his easy, light- 
hearted reply to her remonstrances. 

I look upon the Prelude in B flat major as a complete little idyll 
of love ; the Fugue especially is quite anacreontic in tone. 

The Prelude and Fugue in B flat minor show another phase of 
the same idyll; the short, sweet dream of love has its inev.table 
epilogue in parting and tears. 

The key of B major lends itself naturally to scenes of domestic 
peace and joy. The Prelude tells all the gladness of the quiet fire- 
side, and the Fugue is an outburst of thankfulness to heaven from 
grateful hearts for the blessings bestowed on them. 

Then, in the B minor Prelude, which concludes the whole, we 
seem to be looking back on the whole course of our past ives Retro- 
spect is the title I have given it; and at the end of the Fugue, ful 
of all the melancholy which ever belongs to last words, one murmurs 
half-unconsciously, ‘The rest is silence!’ For it is not without a 
pang that, after having lived so long in intercourse with this great spirit, 
we suddenly recognise that we cannot for ever go on like this, but 
realise the limits of temporal things, seeing where Fate’s inexorable 
finger has traced the word ‘ Finis ’—sentence against which there is 
no appeal—beneath the melodious cadence whose sweetness lingers 
with us still. But whenever we reach this goal we may console our- 
selves with the certitude that not the first, nor the twentieth, nor 
yet the hundredth time that we approach it have we exhausted or 
even tasted the depths of that source of endless joy. When once, 
in the circle round me, the discussion was raised as to the book that 
would be the best companion in solitude, were only one allowed, as 
a solace in lifelong imprisonment, or to the survivor from shipwreck 
cast ashore upon a desert island, my own choice was unhesitatingly 
made. ‘Give me Bach’s Wohléemperirtes Klavier,’ I cried, ‘and I 
ask for nothing else!’ I could but acquiesce, of course, in the justice 
of the smiling rejoinder that the use of my organ or piano must in 
that case necessarily be included in my request. 

Experience teaches me each day more and more clearly that 
Bach is the one master of whose music one never tires, whom one, 
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indeed, only loves the better the longer one studies and the deeper 
one penetrates his inmost thought. There are times and seasons for 
all other composers. At one moment we may feel the inclination 
to let ourselves be lulled to rest by the chant of Haydn’s celestial 
choir—through half-closed eyelids we see the winged and white-robed 
musicians gather round, in all the austere sweetness with which Fra 
Angelico has depicted them ; at another we yield ourselves up to the 
irresistible tide of passion, the lava-flood of Beethoven’s volcanic 
genius sweeping through the world ; or, again, we revel in the fulness 
and intensity of Schumann’s deep sympathy with Nature, or in 
Schubert’s bird-like gift of song; we may gaze with reverence upon 
the chaste brow and noble bearing of Gluck’s classic muse, as she 
passes along with majestic tread—‘ vera incessu patuit Dea ’—or 
steep our souls in the cloudless golden radiance as of some long- 
dreamt-of Paradise, to which we are transported by the divine purity 
of Mozart’s melody. But all these represent some portion merely of 
the one great truth, separate facets of the many-sided crystal through 
which music reveals herself to her worshippers, and are therefore 
suitable rather to our passing moods than to the requirements of 
human nature as a whole. Bach alone is universal, near us at all 
times and seasons, in all life’s vicissitudes—in the heyday of youth, 
in manhood’s struggles, and in the ealm of our later years. All the 
keys of human passion are known to him, and he touches them all 
at will, ranging from sorrow to gladness, from hope to despair; his 
music furnishing us not merely with a rich banquet for great cere- 
monies, but with daily spiritual food, a result well befitting the work 
of him who never rested, never for one single day laid down his pen. 
Two musical stars of the first magnitude, Rubinstein and Clara 
Schumann, shone upon my life’s threshold. At its noon I had the 
joy of witnessing the artistic career of our Rhineland composer 
Bungert, for whose songs I have on many occasions written the words ; 
and now its close is gladdened by the rising of a new light on the 
horizon in the land of my adoption, in the person of the youthful 
musician Enesco. Roumania hopes much for the future of her 
gifted son, whose early works have already been received with marked 
favour, and for my own part I take special delight in his brill ant 
violin-playing. I can, indeed, scarcely tire of listening to his rendering 
of the great classic masterpieces, especially those of my beloved 
Bach; and at such times the thoughts the music arouses in me often 
shape themselves half-unconsciously into words, which accompany 
and fill it out. This seems rather a contradiction of the opin on I 
expressed at starting concerning the inadequacy of language to add 
aught to the depth and clearness of the musical revelation ; but the 
words to which I refer are vague and loosely strung together, and are 
never intended to be either spoken or sung. For those whose mood 
may,take similar form on like occasions, I here transcribe the lines that 
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always accompany in my mind the double-fingering of Bach’s Sonata 
in F minor. This is how they seem to run : 


When the toils that long have bound thee, draw their meshes closer round thee, 

Doubt, Deception, Sickness, Sorrow, each from each fresh torments borrow, 

While throughout Night’s dim abysses, serpent-tongued some vague Fear 
hisses, 

Till, with strength and courage failing, Hope itself seem unavailing— 

Still bethink thee that, undaunted, thou mayst flee a world thus haunted, 

Safe in the one haven left thee, when of all else Fate bereft thee. 

Trust thyself to Music's pinions, soar to her serene dominions! 

Let thy soul, that thirsts and sickens, quaff the cup whose magic quickens, 

Filled from yon pure fount immortal, issuing through Heaven's unclosed 
portal :— 

Strains that now exult, now languish ; balm divine for human anguish !— 

Then, as star with star rejoices, one by one our human voices— 

In vast harmonies unending still to higher flights ascending— 

Each no longer weak and single, with the choir celestial mingle. 

Ah! the bliss what words may measure, far exceeding earthly pleasure, 

Thus to meet in mighty chorus souls of loved ones gone before us! 

Oft as Music’s potent wonder rends the senses’ veil asunder, 

Thus to hail, through mists diurnal, glimpses of the Light Eternal ! 

Thus to feel each tone’s pulsation grant some subtler revelation ; 

Through each prayer, each sob, each yearning, still some higher truth 
discerning ; 

Hope betrayed and weak endeavour turned io joy that lasts for ever ; 

Till, the final struggle past, perfect rest is ours at last! 

I have not spoken of Wagner so far, for it is hardly possible to me 
to enjoy his music at the piano, the orchestra being absolutely neces- 
sary in order to understand it aright. And then, to my thinking, 
something ‘ of the earth, earthy,’ will ever cling even to his highest 
flights. Perhaps it lies a little in this, that some of the subjects he 
has treated seem to be quite unsuitable for dramatic representation, 
and that our sense of this unfitness mars our enjoyment of the music 
itself. I know that during the performance of Parzival, for instance, 
I am always inclined to shut my eyes, as the action taking place upon 
the stage only destroys the illusion the really sublime music conjures 
up. How poor and insignificant does the scene appear in which the 
knights of the Holy Graal are assembled, compared with the glorious 
vision in which, since our childhood’s days, the mystic towers of 
Montsalvatch have always shaped themselves before our eyes! How 
small, how paltry a figure does Parzival himself seem! And Kundry, 
half savage, half Magdalen, is almost repulsive ; while everywhere 
the contradiction between intention and effect, between the aim and 
its realisation, is apparent. There are creations of the mind too 
delicate, too ethereal to be clothed in flesh and blood, ideas that 
cannot be expressed in human language, but only in the intangible, 
impalpable form that music lends. I should like Parzival to be 
turned into an oratorio, to have the subject left to our mental vision 
alone, completely independent of the perceptions of the senses, save 
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in as far as the music itself is concerned. Surely some day the ex- 
periment will be made, and the sublimity of the conception, marred 

by no inefficiencies of dramatic representation or of scenic machinery, 

and above all unimpeded by the cumbrous shackles of human speech, 

will for the first time become fully apparent. Wagner must himself 

have been conscious of this, if it be truly related of him that often 

in the course of the performances at Bayreuth he would advise his 

friends to close their eyes during certain of the finest passages of the 

music, in order thoroughly to appreciate its meaning, undisturbed 

by the action taking place upon the stage. 

Many persons will probably think I go too far in maintaining that 
the employment of any accessories demanding the exercise of another 
faculty than that of hearing, far from heightening the musical effect, 
must of necessity neutralise it by dividing our attention. It is one 
of those esthetic problems which cannot be determined by reference 
to acknowledged rules of art, presenting itself as it does under a 
different aspect at different epochs, and because thus susceptible of 
being modified by the fluctuations of popular taste, therefore legiti- 
mately admitting of solution according to the varying bias of individual 
temperament. But I am reminded while I speak of this, of another 
question relating to the simultaneous exercise of our visual and 
auditory faculties, involving what we may call the occasional reci- 
procity of results. I must begin by relating my own experience in 
the matter, as I imagined it at first to be peculiar to myself, and only 
afterwards learnt that similar observations had been made by others, 
and had been commented on and discussed from different points of 
view. It has often occurred to me—namely, during a musical per- 
formance of exceptionally engrossing interest—to see some brilliantly 
beautiful colour or colours quite distinctly—a vision that appeared 
to be evoked by the sounds, and that gradually melted into nothing- 
ness as their last echoes died away. ‘The colours evidently belonged 
to,and formed a whole with, the music, and naturally remain associ- 
ated with it for me henceforth. Thus, for instance, it once occurred 
to me, whilst a composition of Schubert’s was being played, to see 
before me every shade of yellow, from the palest straw-colour to the 
deep orange tints of a gorgeous sunset; and I can hardly hear any of 
the same composer’s music now except in a visual setting, as it were, 
of either amber, saffron, or liquid gold. A ‘ Nocturne’ of Chopin’s 
I always perceive through an atmosphere of delicate lilac hue, a 
haze as from countless violets. But sometimes the impression of 
colour is not vague and impalpable, as of a mere background for the 
musical idea; it is occasionally itself a clearly defined picture of distinct 
and graceful significance. One of the most perfect visions of this 
sort I can remember took place during a performance of one of Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies: a lovely green meadow, full of the brightest 
spring blossoms, suddenly spread itself out on all sides; and this, as 
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I gazed, changed little by little into an Oriental carpet of finest texture 
and richest hues, the flowers being transformed into an arabesque of 
marvellous beauty both of design and colouring. So vivid were the 
hues, so clearly traced the curves and angles of the figures they dis- 
played, the picture will never fade from my memory, and I have 
moreover but to call it up in order instantly to hear the tones of the 
symphony surging in all their passion and pathos around me. Similar 
experiences have been recorded by other lovers of music, and this 
interchange and parallelism of phenomena in the separate spheres of 
sight and sound have given rise to much interesting speculation. Does 
it actually depend, we ask ourselves, on some subtle and hitherto 
unexplored connection between the organs by which the sensations 
are transmitted ? and is there even, as some think, a strict analogy 
between the terms in which those sensations find expression—between 
the notes of the musical scale, that is to say, and the colours of the 
prism ? I believe that every attempt at ascribing objective value 
to the apparent concordance has hitherto failed, owing to the lack of 
data which would justify us in regarding the one set of symbols—tones 
of colour—as exact equivalents of the parallel notes or gradations of 
sound, the varying and too often contradictory nature of the evidence 
causing every example to appear but as a fantastic coincidence, an 
evocation of the subjective consciousness. I am fully aware that 
for my own part I have all my life been almost as sensitive to colour 
as to melody, and to this characteristic I attribute the facility with 
which a keen sense of pleasure derived from either source might 
spontaneously translate itself into a kindred manifestation within 
the neighbouring region. Poets are usually supposed to have a 
strongly pronounced leaning to one or other of the sister arts, rarely 
in the same measure to more than one ; and a very wide process of 
generalisation would range them all in two great opposing camps, 
according to their affinities either to music or to any one of the plastic 
arts. But the sense of colour and that of harmony are, as we have 
just seen, often so intimately allied, it would be difficult to detect 
an antagonistic principle underlying them; and a truer method of 
division would perhaps group together music and painting on the 
one side, leaving the art of form, sculpture, alone and distinct from 
them on the other. There is yet another point of view, from which 
the artistic temperament would be looked upon as being essentially 
one and the same in all cases, and the field in which it exercises its 
activity is then considered as mainly determined by the direction 
which extraneous and accidental circumstances impart ; but in this 
theory there is probably some exaggeration, although instances of 
remarkable proficiency attained to by one individual in various 
branches suffice to prove that it is not an absolute paradox. How 
many a great painter has been at the same time a dilettante of more 
than common excellence in music! And more than one great writer 
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whose graphic power and picturesque vividness of touch call up 
before our eyes the scenes he describes, appeals to our ears in equal 
measure by the sweetness and sonority of the combinations of words 
he employs, by the perfect rhythmic balance of his phrase. One of 
the finest of modern prose-poets, Gustave Flaubert, possessed both 
gifts in no ordinary degree ; seldom has the illusion of the ‘ thing 
seen’ been more completely realised than by this consummate word- 
painter, from whose every page a living picture stands out in bold 
relief and life-like colouring, while his exquisitely modulated prose 
cadences exercise a similar spell over our sense of hearing. Of the 
value laid on melody in language by Flaubert himself we may judge 
from the fact that he was accustomed to subject the best and most 
carefully written passages of his works to the test of reading aloud, 
changing or effacing every expression which failed to satisfy the 
requirements of his fastidious ear. And as an instance of the insepar- 
abe association in his case between acute visual perceptions and the 
creative functions of the brain, we have his own striking exclamation 
in a letter referring to his great classic romance, ‘ Whilst I was writing 
Salammbé I dreamt of purple !’ 

Every born colourist, I am inclined to think, is more or less sus- 
ceptible to music; but whether the same conversely holds good of 
musicians with regard to perceptions of colour is, to say the least, 
doubtful. For the true musician belongs altogether to a race apart. 
From the ivory tower in which he dwells, ‘far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,’ he surveys with serene indifference the tumult 
of the world below ; and who can wonder if, wholly absorbed in his 
own most ethereal art, he should perhaps fail to appreciate the struggles 
and aims of other artists, nor recognise in the ideals after which they 
strive another aspect of the divinity by whom his own dreams are 
inspired ? Only under these conditions—of complete isolation from 
all disturbing influences, of absolute freedom from all conventional 
bonds—can those sublime altitudes be attained, virgin heights inacces- 
sible to the human tread, and the icy purity of whose atmosphere no 
human organs may breathe, but whence the favoured few are privi- 
leged to listen to the music of the spheres. And their high mission it 
is, who have themselves been thus initiated into the divine mysteries, 
whose souls ‘ tantus et tam dulcis sonus’ has penetrated, to make some- 
what at least of the revelation known to their less fortunate brethren. 
How faithfully they, the great Tone-poets, have done this we all can 
testify. Who among us has not experienced the sensation, while 
listening to an orchestral rendering of some masterpiece, of being 
literally transported to the Seventh Heaven on the symphonic waves 
that surge and swell, and rise and are lost in endless and ineffable 
rapture? And the utmost that instrumental music can do, that 
highest miracle has surely been accomplished by Beethoven in his 
Ninth Symphony. After this no other master can ever hope to go 
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one step further along the pathless track that leads from this world to 
the marvels of the Unseen. Such fulness of perfection rightly belongs 
to him alone, whose ears, being closed to earthly ruyiours, might the 
more easily be attuned to the celestial harmonies. On the wings of 
that mighty inspiration our souls are borne to the very threshold of 
the world to come; Time and Space vanish, Melody alone remains. 
Well may it seem to us that these last triumphal strains, rising like 
tongues of flame into the empyrean, are echoes of the song that never 
ceases there—of the wondrous chorus that rang out over land and 
sea at Creation’s dawn, when ‘the Morning Stars sang together, and 
all the Sons of God shouted for joy’! 


CARMEN SYLVA 
(Queen of Roumania). 
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THE HEART OF THE MIKADO 


Few persons, indeed, can claim to have access to the innermost 
thoughts of the exalted personage who reigns in Japan at this mo- 
mentous hour of her history. Fortunately for his people, the Emperor 
is a poet. Nothing so vividly reveals one’s inner mind as poetical 
effusion. In Japan, itis true, the imperial essays in this branch are but 
seldom made public. Nevertheless, some of those short poems that 
his Majesty has composed since the outbreak of the present war have 
found their way into the columns, from time to time, of the vernacular 
Press, and these have enabled the readers thereof to comprehend in 
a measure the thoughts which fill the imperial mind and inspire his 
Majesty’s heart. 

Japanese poems are often very short, but may have a profound 
depth of meaning. As Japanese pictures often delineate the depth 
of nature by a branch of a bamboo or one or two blossoms of a plant, 
so do Japanese poems try to speak out the bottom of one’s heart by 
a few lines, leaving many accessory ideas to be imagined by the 
reader’s mind. In the following pages I have produced (in Roman 
type) some sixteen of the Emperor’s effusions, with my own very 
imperfect translations of them into English. It is most difficult to 
convey in English form the nicety of diction and depth of feeling 
which distinguish Japanese poetry, and my translation is but a 
mere outline of the meaning—little more than a prose rendering—of 
the original, wholly without rhyme or rhythm. Had I sought the 
help of someone skilled in English poetry I might have evolved some- 
thing that would have better pleased the ear, but the product would 
have been, in a way, artificial, and the crispness of expression which 
gives a charm to the Japanese version would have been obliterated. 
I have therefore ventured to follow my own plan, ineffective as I 
know it to be, adhering as closely as I could to the imperial text, in 
the hope that it may win some favour by its simplicity and fidelity 
to the model. 

It should perhaps be explained that poems of this class must 
consist, as a rule, of thirty-one syllables, neither more nor less, and 
the poet is therefore given no freedom as to the length of his work. 
Moreover, the syllables must be arranged in a given order—viz., in 
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the first line, five ; second, seven ; third, five ; fourth and fifth, seven 
each—total, thirty-one. Hence these are termed thirty-one syllable 
poems. (The terminal n, which was originally a contraction of mu 
and is pronounced distinctly, is regarded as one syllable.) 


1 
Yomo no umi 
Mina harakara to 
Omoo yo ni 
Nado! nami-kaze no 
Tachi-sawaguran. 


(Translation) 


Whereas I deem this as an age, 

Wherein the ‘ four seas’ in brotherhood are bound, 
How is it that the fierce winds rage, 

And dash and spread the waves around ? 


The ‘four seas’ is a poetical expression signifying the whole 
world. There is a Chinese phrase—‘the four seas in brotherhood.’ 
His Majesty sees that, despite the doctrine of universal brotherhood, 
the peace of the world is liable to sudden derangement by capricious 
rulers, and conveys a censure on those who for vanity or greed dis- 


turb the harmony of nations. 
9. 


Kora wa mina 
Tkusa no niwa ni 
Idehatete 

Okina ya hitori 
Yamada Moruran. 


(Translation) 


I suppose all sons to the front are gone, 
To do their duty all under arms, 
And their old sire at home alone 
Guards and watches their lonely farms. 


Here we have evidence of the sovereign’s sympathy with a rustic 
household. The younger men have gone to fight for the country ; 
their aged sire keeps watch alone over their humble possessions. The 
allusion betrays the infinite tenderness of the Emperor for those who 
put duty to country and ruler before everything. 

8 
Yume samete 
Mazu koso omoye 
Ikusa-bito 
Mukaishi kata no 
Tayori ikani to. 
(Translation) 


Each time from sleep I awake, 
One thought comes up at once to me, 
How matters go there, where is gone 
So many a warrior for my sake. 
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This perfectly expresses the imperial solicitude for the troops at 
the front, fighting for their revered sovereign. 


4 


Chibaya furu 

Kami no kokoro ni 
Kanooran 

Waga kuni-tami no 
Tsukusu makoto wa. 


(Translation) 
The Power above, so stern and just, 
Gladly approves, as I dare think, 
The sweet sincereness of my people, 
So earnest their devoir to do. 


Thus does his Majesty show his appreciation of his people’s loyalty 
and patriotism. 


5 


Kuni no tame 

Ada nasu ada wo 
Kujiku tomo 
Itsukushimu beki 
Koto na wasure so. 


(Translation) 
Hard as thou strikest, for thy land, 
The ruthless foe that bars our path, 
Forget not, at the hour of need, 
The mercy’s way the heart dictates. 


This embodies the Emperor’s ideas of humanity in war. 
6 


Ikusa-bito 

Ikanaru nobe ni 
Akasuran 

Ka no koye shigeku 
Nareru konojyo wo. 


(Translation) 
The night it is far spent, 
The insects keep a growing hum, 
In what unsheltered places now 
My soldiers do they spend their night ? 


In the oppressive atmosphere of the summer night the Emperor’s 
thoughts are for his wearied soldiers bivouacked on some battle 
plain. 


7 


Matsuri-goto 
Idete kiku ma wa 
Kaku bakari 
Atsuki hi nari to 
Omowazarishi wo. 
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(Translation) 


This day when deep in things of state, 
The things that I am bound to do, 
Little did it occur to me 

How very hot the day had grown. 


This is an imperial effusion on a summer day after he had attended 
State affairs. We may gather from it how, in his eagerness to fulfil 
his duties, his Majesty becomes oblivious of the summer’s burden- 
some heat. The idea may be quite Oriental, and yet we can perceive 
a delicate poetical feeling out of a simple matter of fact which in an 
ordinary sense would have no poetry in it. 


8 
Tsuwamono no 
Kokoro to tomo ni 
Noru koma mo 
Tsukaruru shirade 
Iya susumuran. 


(Translation) 
In strictest bond, we may be sure, 
With his undaunted rider’s mind, 
The soldier’s steed still charges on 
And knows not or fatigue or fear. 


A graceful recognition of the sympathy existing between horse 
and rider. 


9 
Kuni no tame 
Taoreshi hito wo 
Oshimu ni mo 
Omoo wa oya no 
Kokoro nari keri. 
(Translation) 
Even as I silently lament 
For those who for their country fall, 


I stop, and can but ask myself, 
What do their fathers and mothers feel ? 


Another example of the Emperor’s tender solicitude for his people. 


10 
Hashi-i shite 
Tsuki miru hodo mo 
Tatakai no 
Niwa no arisama 
Omoi yari tsutsu. 


(Translation) 
Even while seated in my balcony, 
I gaze at Luna shining bright, 
My thoughts carry me far away 
To the scene where battles rage. 
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This shows that even while his Majesty, sitting casually at the front 
of a balcony amid the most peaceful surroundings, gazes at the moon, 
he cannot forget that his troops are waging warfare for the country, 
and he cannot fail to contemplatively imagine the state of the battle- 
field. Perhaps his men may be advancing against the enemy’s im- 
pregnable forts, or perhaps the moon’s light may be pathetically 
reflecting on those men who might have fallen in the field, or perhaps 
ambulance companies may be conveying the sick and wounded, or the 
troops may be innocently and joyously gazing at the moon from an 
eminence which they have just captured. All these scenes are sug- 
gestive of the imperial imagination ; and these are to be imagined by 
the reader. 


11 


Kuni wo omoo 

Michi ni futatsu wa 
Nakari Keri 

Tkusa no niwa ni 
Tatsu mo tatanu mo! 


(Translation) 


Some may stand on the battlefield, 

And some—God wot—may stay at home, 
But all the souls that love their land 

Are all the same where’er they be. 


A man may be a patriot though not called on to serve his country 
in the field ; and thus his Majesty expresses herein his appreciation of 
the patriotic feeling of his people at large. 


12 


= 


Masurao ni 

Hata wo sazukete 
Omoo kana 
Hinomoto no na wo 
Kagayakasu beku ! 


(Translation) 


When from my trusting hand the flag 
Is given unto my faithful men 

My heart mounts high; the rising sun 
Will surely bring it fame and light. 


This is an effusion when, or immediately after, his Majesty has 
given a military banner, regimental or otherwise, to the officers of 
the imperial army. The fact that the emblem of our fing is the rising 
sun suggested to his Majesty that the fame of the ‘Land of the 
Rising Sun’ might shine as brightly as the rising sun through the 
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brave and indomitable actions of the men going to the front under 
that flag. 
13 

Shizuka ni mo 

Yo wa osamarite 

Yorokobi no 

Sakazuki agen 

Toki zo matararu ! 


(Translation) 


O for that time when joys of peace 
Shall fill again a peaceful world! 
Then shall I lift the wine cup high, 
O for that time, I long for it! 


This is an imperial effusion over a wine-cup. It was inevitable 
that Japan should engage in the present war, but the Emperor is a 
sincere advocate of peace. A monarch may describe himself to be 
such, not being so in practice, but the Emperor of Japan is very 
different. He does not care to wage war for simple purposes of 
aggression, or at least from wanton motives. He is anxious to see 
the peace of the world at large restored in the due course of events, 
when the ‘four seas,’ as he says elsewhere, may be truly bound in 


brotherhood. 
14 


Tsuwamono no 

Kate mo magusa mo 
Kakoburan 

Ushi mo ikusa no 
Michi ni Tsukayete ! 


(Translation) 
Food for my men 
And fodder for their steeds ; 
In carrying ungrudgingly 
Even the oxen in warfare serve. 


The Emperor here realises that the humblest play their part, even 
the oxen, in the service of the State. 


15 
Kuni no tame 
Furuishi fude no 
Inochi-ge no 
Ato koso nokore 
Yorozu yo made ni! 


(Translation) 


The traces left by ‘ life-hairs ’ of pens 

That were handled by patriotic hands 

Shall endure for thousands and thousands of years, 
Remembered and admired ever afresh. 
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This refers to the Japanese brush-pens. ‘ Inochi-ge,’ literally, 
‘life-hairs,’ is the name given to the point of the brush that 
forms the Japanese pen. There are many writings left by patriots 
from the time gone by, and also during the present war countless 
effusions, poetical or otherwise, have been left by soldiers and sailors 
who fell on the field. It is not plain from the wording what are the 
kinds of writing referred to by the Emperor, but the allusion seems 
to apply in general to all writings of the kind. 


16 
Inishiye no 
Fumi miru tabi ni 
Omoo kana 
Ono ga osamuru 
Kuni wa ikani to! 


(Translation) 


Whenever I open 

The ancient Books, 

The one thing I ponder is, 

How goes it with the people I rule ? 


The last poem is one composed by his Majesty years ago. It 
aptly conveys an idea of his career as a true sovereign. If a book 
speaks of any prosperous Administration full of instruction, it can, of 
course, be an important guidance for a sovereign to follow the example. 


If, on the other hand, it speaks of a bad Government or the misery of 
a people caused by any negligence of the ruler, it can give a negative 
lesson to.a sovereign, whose duty it is to look after the welfare of his 
subjects. And thus the Emperor thinks of the people he rules when- 
ever he peruses any books of the time gone by ; and thus he gives the 
bent of his thoughts in these lines. 


Here, then, we get some outline of the thinking of the Emperor’s 
soul. In writing this I have not the least idea of glorifying my 
sovereign. All that I purport to show is that he is as benign and 
humane as any monarch can be, though at the same time he is equal 
to the task of vindicating the right of the country so far as it is neces- 
sary. I may also add that the sentiments expressed in these imperial 
verses pervade the hearts of far the majority of the Japanese people ; 
and yet our opponents constantly accuse us of being in some sort 
unworthy of sharing the civilisation of the Western nations, and even 
go so far as to stigmatise us as being ‘savage’ and ‘ wild ’—as has 
been done quite recently by no less a person than Count Tolstoy, the 
son of the eminent Russian noble and philanthropist. Whether or 
not such accusations are mere ignorant calumnies I leave to my 
readers to judge. 

SuyEMATSU. 
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JAPAN AND THE MAHOMETAN WORLD 


We have no reason to complain of the want of surprises and of 
astonishments in the beginning of our new century. Events seem to 
hurry on with a much quicker pace than heretofore, and many things 
we considered up to the present as impossible have suddenly been 
realised before our eyes. About fifty years ago, at the time when I was 
still living among Mahometans—not as a stranger, but quite as a 
member of their community—I was much surprised to notice the 
utter contempt and hatred manifested by the followers of the 
Prophet against the heathen nations—viz. against those whom they 
called bookless—those who have not got one of the four books 
admitted by Mahomed as coming from God ; i.e. the Bible, the Thora, 
the Psalms, and the Koran. Whilst Christians and Jews are styled 
Kajir—unbelievers in Mahomed—and can be tolerated by paying 
taxes, the bookless nations, called Medjusi—magicians, or Putperest— 
idolaters, have no claim upon tolerance or clemency on the part of 
the true believers, and must be converted by force. Owing to this 
circumstance strictly Mahometan Governments were always averse 
to, and have always refrained from, an intercourse with Buddhistic 
or Brahmanistic countries, and it was only in the fifteenth century 
that a Timuride prince despatched an embassy to Peking, and in 
quite recent times that Sultan Abdul Hamid sent a mission with 
presents to the Emperor of Japan, on which occasion the warship 
Ertoghrul, which conveyed that mission, foundered with all hands 
on board. 

In the face of this formerly utter aversion of Moslems against the 
Buddhistic world, the reports of Mahometan papers published quite 
recently with regard to the war of the Japanese against Russia will 
strike the reader as little short of amazing. These reports are full of 
glowing admiration for the so-called idolaters, whose patriotism, military 
valour, high culture, and noble character are praised above all measure ; 
nay, who are put before the true believers as the very model of human 
perfection and as an example worthy of imitation. Of course, such 
assertions cannot be made in the Mahometan world under the direct 
rule of Sultan Abdul Hamid, whose tyranny has gagged the Press to 
such an extent that nothing can be written or said which might 
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displease his dear Russian neighbour ; but opinions of this kind are 
published in a Turkish paper called Tiirk, which is issued in Egypt 
under the shelter of British administration, and of which nearly every 
number is full of eulogies and best wishes for the Japanese, who are 
represented as the liberators of oppressed mankind and as the champions 
of liberty. In this and in other Mahometan papers we meet frequently 
with remarks alluding to the unjustified terror the Moslem world has 
hitherto shown of Russia, which is by no means so mighty and power- 
ful as generally believed; for, it is said, if a comparatively small 
nation like the Japanese were able to tear off the mask from this 
bogey and defeat its military strength on land and on sea, why 
should the Mahometan world be afraid of the Tsar’s soldiers, and why 
should Islam submit to all kinds of humiliations on the part of the 
rotten Power of the North ? 

As I say, the rejoicing of the Mahometans over the victories of 
the brave Japanese is no secret to the reader of the Turkish, Arabic, 
and Persian Press ; it forms the gossip of the bazaars and of the cara- 
vansaries in Asia and in Africa, and, however fanatic a Mussulman 
may be, he has no other wish than to witness the complete discom- 
fiture of Russia. This state of feeling has given rise to the opinion 
that England ought to be the last to rejoice at the success of an 
Asiatic people over its Christian enemy, for, encouraged by the result 
of the Japanese arms, the Mahometan subjects of Great Britain might 
nourish the hope of similar victories in the future, and may lay down 
the seed of future revolutions and of the desire to shake off British 
supremacy in India. Since I published my pamphlet on the Yellow 
Peril in the course of the past summer, many friends of mine in India 
and in England have made allusions to this coming danger; but I 
cannot share their apprehensions, and I cannot do better than publish 
a letter which his Excellency the Viscount Hayashi, the Japanese 
Minister in London, has written to me on that question ; 


Japanese Legation, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
1st of October, 1904. 

Dear Pror. A. VamBiéry,—‘ Le Péril Jaune,’ in La Revue d’Orient et de 
Hongrie, has afforded me a most interesting reading. In every point set forth 
in your able article I agree entirely with you. The theory of Yellow Peril—if 
it at all could be called a theory—is, in my opinion, nothing but a wild outery 
of anti-foreign feeling—a feeling similar to that which existed in Japan before 
the Restoration of 1867, and which still exists in China and other countries in 
Asia. Such is the feeling which I always despise most strongly. The Yellow 
Peril-ism, as well as this feeling, has had its origin in peculiar narrow- 
mindedness, and also in an unreasonable sense of fear of imaginary danger 
which their ignorance about the strangers causes the people to entertain. 
According to the theory of Yellow Peril, the Orientals become dangerous to the 
Occidentals when they get civilised; but I utterly fail to see how it should be, 
for if the Asiatic peoples become civilised the Europeans have only to regard 
them as their equals in the East, just as they have their equals everywhere in 
Europe and America. Civilisation enlightens people irrespective of race and 
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colour, and the East civilised means an extension of the community of the 
civilised world. If so, what ground is there to fear it? Civilised Europeans 
do not fear their civilised brethren in Europe ; why, then, should they fear their 
civilised equals in the East? The remaining point which may cause apparent 
disadvantage to the Europeans when the Eastern people become civilised is the 
fact that they can no more be treated in the way similar to that with which 
some early European settlers in America treated the native Indians, or Vasco 
da Gama and his followers treated uncivilised natives of India. In these cases 
it was the abuse of power of civilisation on the part of those who were superiors 
over the people who were their inferiors in civilisation, and these instances do 
not at all show why these inferiors should not be raised to the higher level. 
The abuse is certainly no argument against the proper use. If these abuses of 
civilisation and unfair treatment of inferior people could be stopped by spreading 
of higher civilisation, it would be an extension of the principle of justice and 
fairness for regulating the intercourse among nations, and truly a heavenly 
blessing conferred on the wider community of human race. 

Your article explains away all the follies and absurdities of the Yellow Peril 
in a most powerful way, and I have no doubt that it has produced good effects 
in enlightening the public on the subject. I hope and trust that no sensible 
men will ever lend their ears to a preaching so ridiculous as that of the Yellow 


Peril. 

You will excuse me, dear Professor, for making these remarks ; it is from my 
sincere appreciation of your article that Ido so. Believe me, 

I remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Tapasu HayasHI. 

I dare say the argument brought forward by the distinguished 
Japanese diplomatist will not fail to convince the reader of the utter 
fallacy of the so-called Yellow Peril ; and, as far as regards the danger- 
ous influence of the Japanese victories upon the Moslems in India, 
we ought not to forget that the growing civilisation among this 
section of the King’s subjects must, and will essentially, alter their 
character. I mean to say they will do away, as they have already 
begun to do away, with the stubborn opposition against Western 
culture, and the more they approach to the views of their civilisers, 
the more will they get convinced of the blessings of British rule, and 
the less will they feel inclined to shake it off, knowing that dire con- 
fusion and endless bloodshed will set in as soon as the British leave the 
country. Of course, what relates to India cannot be said with 
regard to Russian Mahometans. The despotic rule of the Tsar has 
never been favoured by his own Christian subjects, and still less by 
the Mahometans, who quite recently complained bitterly, in a letter 
published in a Turkish paperin Egypt, about the many wrongs unde: 
which they suffer in Kazan, Ufa, and in other places of the Russian 
Empire, and it is but natural that they rejoice in the defeats of their 
oppressor, and that the prowess of the Japanese raises their hope 
for a future retaliation. If Islam in general had but now attained 
the high degree of civilisation which has helped the Japanese under 
the present circumstances, the position of the Christian rulers over 
Mahometans would undoubtedly become critical, and the Western 
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Powers could not feel any security in their outlying colonies. But as 
matters stand to-day the modern civilisation of the Moslem world is 
still in its infancy, and it must take a very long time before getting 
free from the shackles of orthodoxy. They may turn their full atten- 
tion towards the modern culture, and it will be only then that they 
may be able to follow the example of the Japanese, and prove to 
Europe that energy and vitality do not belong exclusively to the 
Western world, but also to Asia. It would be idle to deny the moral 
effect of the Japanese successes on Asiatics in general, for we read 
that Tokio is gradually becoming the place where Hindus, Indian 
Mussulmans, Javanese, and Siamese like to go to acquire modern 
culture. We must not be astonished at that. Asiatics will always 
give preference to an Asiatic teacher over the European one, since 
they have so many views and modes of thinking in common; but 
such a predilection cannot be regarded as any open sign of hatred 
or of revolutionary tendencies. If the Japanese could be nearer to 
the Mahometan world than they are, their example might well serve as 
a keener encouragement ; but the geographical distance cannot be 
overlooked under present circumstances, and, however full of enthu- 
siasm certain modernised Mahometans may be on seeing their arch- 
enemy thrashed, and on finding that there are Asiatics who can triumph 
over a Western Power, nay, over the most dreaded and gigantic 
Western State, their joy will hardly have any practical result. The 
spirit of Islam is too deeply seated in its votaries to be shaken by 


the example of a heathen nation like the Japanese. It will take a 
long time before the doctrine of the Prophet will give way to modern 
views like the teaching of Buddha, and the victories of Japan will 
work only a passing influence over the Mahometan world. 


VAMBERY. 





THIBET AND THE INDIA OFFICE 


A ‘BLAZING INDISCRETION’ 


Tue unveiling of Lhassa in the autumn of last year was an event 
of the highest significance and widest importance. It is difficult to 
say which of the sciences has gained most by the complete success of 
that arduous mission to the capital of the Forbidden Land, and of 
the subsequent expedition into the recesses of Thibet ; but few will 
deny that the world of science lies under a debt of gratitude to Colonel 
Younghusband and his gallant band for their contribution to general 
knowledge from the storehouse of the great unknown. Interesting 
volumes have already appeared, dealing with the popular and pictorial, 
military and melancholy aspects of the journey, leading us with 
dexterous hand through forests and over mountains, past valleys and 
villages of tribes unknown, into conflicts on the battlefield and in the 
council tent, until at last, after direst privations and unexampled 
forbearance, we are privileged to witness the signing of a treaty 
between Great Britain and Thibet in the throne-room of the hallowed 
Potala. 

How grateful had we been if volumes such as these had been the 
only publications concerned with this latest record of British endur- 
ance and British success ; had we been left in undisturbed reflection 
of the incontestable wisdom of Lord Curzon in Council, who urged 
the undertaking of this inevitable mission, and of the high abilities 
of those to whose discretion the life or death, the honour or dishonour, 
of the British envoy and his escort were confidently entrusted! But 
the wisdom of the India Office directed otherwise ; and the issue of 
the Thibet Blue-book (No. III.) affords the spectacle of divided 
councils, of a weak Indian policy, of pledges carelessly given, of im- 
mediate and inexcusable public censure, all of which have distressed 
beyond measure the public opinion of the Empire, but have delighted 
the Russian Government and the Daily News. It has done more 
than this, for it has undermined the confidence of the Indian Public 
Service, whether civilian or military, in the chivalrous advocacy of 
the Secretary for India, to whom that Service has always looked for 
support in the hour of trial and difficulty ; it has weakened the theory, 
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which is advanced in the case of Lord Milner and others, that the 
details of great policies should be left to the ‘ man on the spot,’ and 
that the discretion of such a one should be unfettered by the inter- 
ference of the transient political head of the corresponding depart- 
ment at home. 

Let me here observe in passing how different the case would have 
been had a Radical Government thus left Colonel Younghusband and 
the Indian Government in the lurch, surrendered to Russia the legiti- 
mate fruits of hard-won negotiations, and censured before the whole 
world the agent of its choice. The imperial hosts would have assem- 
bled in Parliament, the tragic stories of 1880-85 would have been 
rehearsed by the Leader of the Unionist Opposition, and a trial of 
strength upon a question of Empire would have been conducted in 
the division lobbies. To-day the case is different : the India Office is 
supported by the Radical party in a Radical policy ; the followers of 
the Government, though chafing acutely beneath the blister of Mr. 
Brodrick’s ‘ blazing indiscretion,’ cannot support an amendment to 
the Address, which is nowadays equivalent to a vote of censure upon 
the Government; and so, for the purpose of Parliamentary criti- 
cism, this question of supreme importance has to bow before the 
exigencies of the party system, and to await the day when the fortune 
of the ballot may select a private member’s resolution dealing with 
it, or that distant moment at the far fag-end of the Session which is 
considered appropriate to discuss the Indian Budget and Indian 
affairs. 

Meanwhile the Press of Imperial Britain, at home and beyond the 
seas, has denounced in scathing terms the publication of the last 
Blue-book, and only in a lesser degree the policy of the India Office 
therein revealed. It is my purpose and desire to show how well 
founded are these charges, and with what dismay we must anticipate 
the future conduct in India of Indian affairs by Indian officials when 
they are so ruthlessly snubbed and overruled by Downing Street. 

The personal aspect of Colonel Younghusband’s treatment is the 
least important of all. It is but an illustration of the principle with 
which we are concerned—namely, how far the Home Government is 
justified in abandoning its agent who, under most difficult circum- 
stances and in the absence of clear and vital instructions, uses his 
best discretion in the course of negotiations on behalf of his country. 
It is not in the least likely that the career of the man whose know- 
ledge of Central Asia is only rivalled by Sven Hedin and Lord Curzon 
will be checked by the injudicious reprimand of a Secretary of State. 
More probable is it that his achievements will endure in history long 
after the censure and the censor are forgotten. Yet he would be 
more than human were he to remain impervious to the treatment he 
has received. For what did he do for the Empire? He marched, 
at the risk of his own life and the lives of his escort, to the gates 
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of Lhassa, whither the Home Government despatched him, and_re- 
turned with a treaty more favourable than they either expected or 
deserved. For this he was censured, although his diplomatic success 
resulted in securing for Britain a treaty so favourable that it gave 
us a margin of advantage which could have been surrendered at a 
convenient moment to Thibet, or ceded immediately as an act o! 
grace. His King telegraphed congratulations, and subsequently 
decorated him ; his Viceroy praised and supported him; the Secre- 
tary of State alone censured him. One is left wondering what action 
Mr. Brodrick would have considered appropriate if Colonel Young- 
husband had returned from Lhassa with no treaty at all (as was 
expected), or with one which did not satisfy the demands of the 
situation. What refinement of punishment could have been invented 
to await the arrival in London of a non-successful envoy from Thibet ? 

Let me here recapitulate briefly the story of the mission from its 
inception, to give some idea of the difficulties which had to be faced 
and shared by agent and principals alike. For years past the story 
of Russian intrigue in Thibet has been recounted with alarming 
frequency and persistence in the frontier bazaars of North-East India ; 
the aggressive attitude of the Thibetans themselves upon the British 
boundary lends colour to these tales of internal agitation ; and the 
anxiety of the contiguous States of Sikkim, Bhutan, and Nepal, 
whose interests are inextricable from our own, reaches a point at 
which it would have been folly to ignore their representations. The 
mission sets out, and then follows the narrative of the journey from 
Darjeeling to Yatung, to Chumbi, Thuna, and Gyangtse. I need not 
stay to recount the occasions upon which an inexhaustible patience 
was called upon to suffer delay after delay, and insult after insult at 
the hands of the priesthood of Thibet—the evil genii of a friendly 
race whose kindly spirit towards the mission is shown on every page 
of the Blue-book. Nor will I do more than recall—and this only to 
indicate the instinctive fairness of the man’s character—Colonel Young- 
husband’s dramatic ride alone with two subordinates into the Thibetan 
camp near Thuna, at a time when the monkish obstinacy was at its 
worst, in order to try unofficially and in a friendly way to gain their 
confidence or understand their opposition. These are episodes which 
fill the last Blue-book, and add not a little to the public indignation 
at the treatment finally meted out. The winter of 1903 closes in, 
and the mission experiences months of fearful hardship. During this 
time they learn more and more of Russian intrigue in Thibet—un- 
official intrigue, of course—and of the reliance placed by the Lamas 
upon the assistance of the Russian Empire. Nevertheless, they 
maintain the most friendly relations with the tribes through whose 
country they pass, paying instantly and in full for all they buy, and 
supplying medical comforts to the sick and wounded. But all the 
while the mission realises in a thousand ways that the Lamas have 
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fixedly determined to affirm no old treaty and to make no new one. 
Their real hope is to delay the mission far from its own boundaries 
until such time as enough soldiers can be collected to exterminate 
the British escort and shatter British power at one blow upon the 
north-eastern frontier of India. 

So by degrees the mission was forced northwards, with the full 
concurrence of the Home Government, to the very gates of Lhassa. 
But here arose a military exigency of importance, and one which had 
far-reaching consequences upon the negotiations. The Home Govern- 
ment had determined that, treaty or no treaty, the expedition should 
not spend another winter in Thibet ; and the task of our envoy was 
not made lighter by the obvious ‘ home-sickness ’ of the commandant. 
The position thus arrived at was difficult in the extreme.' The mission 
reached Lhassa on the 3rd of August, knowing that the latest date 
for its return was the 15th of September ; and thus the almost super- 
human task was imposed upon our commissioner of trying to negotiate 
a convention in this Paradise of procrastination and delay within the 
ridiculously short period of six weeks. Here, then, was an initial 
and a double difficulty—an absolute day fixed for the return of the 
mission, a date perfectly well known, of course, to the Thibetans ; 
and a treaty to be negotiated whose importance, according to Oriental 
custom, warranted the prolongation of discussion for two or three 
years. It will be seen, therefore, that time was of the essence of the 
problem. As for the treaty itself, we gather that its object was to 
secure, with the minimum of friction and of future responsibility, 
the maximum of reparation for the violation of previous treaties ; 
to establish a friendly feeling between the Thibetan people and our- 
selves, and to avoid leaving (as we had left in Afghanistan) any un- 
healed wound behind us. There was also a pledge to Russia to be 
observed, by which the negotiator was bound, that Britain had no 
intention of occupying or annexing Thibet. We take note, there- 
fore, of how much was left to the discretion of the envoy up to this 
point ; and we must also share the amazement and the shame with 
which the whole mission subsequently learned that, a few days after 
the surprise attack on Gyangtse had been delivered, and at the very 
moment when the British escort was being bombarded, and England 
was (in the words of the late Lord Hardwicke) ‘ at war with Thibet,’ 
Lord Lansdowne was induced to declare in the House of Lords that 
‘an attack by a few ragged barbarians’ made no difference to our 
policy or our pledges, and that we were still open to peaceful negotia- 
tions with the men behind the gun. ‘ Peaceful negotiations,’ at a 
time when no messenger could have approached the bombarding 
force without the certainty of losing his life! Well may the mission 


? See Mr. Brodrick’s telegram, 16th of September 1904: ‘In no circumstances is 
the force to prolong its stay at Lhassa.’ 18th of September: ‘There is no objection 
to Younghusband remaining at Lhassa.’ Bluwe-book, No. 3, pp. 64, 65. 
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have wondered whether Imperial England had taken leave of her 
senses ; and well may it have despaired of success when an attack 
upon her envoy ‘ makes no difference’ to the policy to be adopted. 
It is a significant coincidence that this extraordinary instruction was 
despatched to India two days before Lord Curzon arrived in England. 

The foregoing is sufficient to indicate a few of the difficulties with 
which Colonel Younghusband was confronted ; but it will probably 
be objected that they do not excuse his disobedience to orders and his 
signature to a treaty which contravened certain ‘ cardinal principles’ 
of policy framed in Downing Street. In conclusion, therefore, I 
would ask any impartial person to refer to those points, and then to 
try and discover from the Blue-book that they were ‘ cardinal’ in 
any sense of the word. The alleged principles were three in number : 


(1) The indemnity to be fixed at 75 lakhs ; 
(2) The indemnity to be paid in three years; and 
(3) No political agency to be established at Gyangtse. 


It would indeed be interesting to know at what moment these 
points became either principles or cardinal. We must not forget 
(on point 2) that Colonel Younghusband telegraphed to his Govern- 
ment on the 15th of July, and again on the 30th of August, to ask for 
leave to extend, if necessary, the period over which the indemnity 
might be paid. To neither of these important telegrams was any 


answer forthcoming until the treaty had been signed; so that the 
title of a ‘cardinal principle’ cannot fairly be given to point 2. Nor 
can such ‘cardinal’ gravity be connected with the questions of the 
indemnity and the payment period when we observe that both these 
figures are represented by blanks in the treaty approved by Downing 
Street and sent to Lhassa.’ Surely no State Paper previously penned 
has ever omitted two such essentials upon which it was considered 
that the honour of our country rested. 

Colonel Younghusband, however, repaired the oversight, filled 
in the blanks in accordance with his last instructions, and presented 
the convention (in the exact form that it left the Viceroy) to the 
Amban on the Ist of September. Three days elapsed, and on the 
4th of September, with the solemn ritual appropriate to great State 
occasions, the Thibetan representatives, together with the chiefs of 
Nepal and Bhutan, called upon our envoy and said they would sign 
the agreement . . . if time might be given them to pay the indemnity 
at the rate of one lakh a year. It was a critical moment, when per- 
sonal character and experience were worth more than any other 
qualities in the world. We can well imagine the reflections of the 
commissioner whilst he kept his guests discussing some minor points 
amongst themselves ; ‘ It is now or never; if I hold back now, when 
they are ready to give far more than we ask for, they will tear up the 

* Blue-book, No. 3, p. 56. 
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treaty, and I must leave Lhassa this day week without one. My Govern- 
ment has not replied to my telegrams asking for an extension of time 
of payment ; surely, therefore, it is within my discretion to sign. 
Otherwise the Empire will be discredited, India will be laughed at, 
but I shall have obeyed the letter of my instructions.’ After some 
such silent consideration he made up his mind to take the responsi- 
bility upon his own shoulders ; he extended the period of indemnity 
and the consequent occupation of the Chumbi Valley, and thus brought 
to a successful close a delicate and difficult negotiation. 

This, then, is the whole story of his offending : that the exercise 
of a wise discretion succeeded in so framing a treaty that the Thibetans 
were left satisfied instead of discontented ; succeeded in securing (by 
a friendly annexe to the treaty) a permit for the British trading 
(N.B. not political) agent to visit Lhassa on commercial business ; 
succeeded in obtaining a guarantee for payment acceptable to the 
Thibetans and unobjectionable to the Great Amban himself. Perhaps 
it will now be said that had it not been for the pledge given to Russia, 
this action of Colonel Younghusband might have escaped without 
censure. Let us, therefore, examine the pledge in its varying forms. 
The first mention of such a thing seems to have been in the course of 
@ conversation between Lord Lansdowne and Count Benckendorff 
(November 7, 1903), in which the former ‘took the opportunity of 
mentioning . . . that this step must not be taken as indicating any 


intention of annexing or even of permanently occupying Thibetan 


. Nervous people might thus be led to suppose that the 
Chumbi Valley (which Colonel Younghusband did propose to occupy, 
not permanently, but for seventy-five years) was still part of ‘ Thibetan 
territory.’ Indeed, Mr. Brodrick seemed at one moment to think 
so; for he bases his opposition * to such occupation upon the terms 
of the Convention of 1890 and the Trade Regulations, 1893, although 
he had been expressly informed that the Thibetans denounced the 
treaty as invalid, and openly repudiated it on more than one occasion.* 
It is almost inconceivable that, after such denunciation of a treaty by 
the Thibetans themselves, the Secretary of State can still have desired 
to treat it as valid ; nor is it surprising that the possibility of such a 
strange conception of diplomatic usage was absent from the mind of 
the British agent when negotiating at Lhassa. 

But, after the affairs at Gyangtse when ‘ Great Britain was at war 
with Thibet,’ note the change in Lord Lansdowne’s language to the 
Russian Ambassador. On the 2nd of June, 1904, he referred Count 
Benckendorff in writing to his telegram of the previous November 
regarding the ‘ occupation of Thibet,’ and repeated that his Majesty’s 
Government still adhered to their stated policy, although ‘their 
action must to some extent depend on the action of the Thibetans 


* See Blue-book, No. 3, p. 85. 
* See Blue-book, No. 1, pp. 199, 201. 
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themselves.’ There is no talk of ‘Thibetan territory’ here; the 
omission is significant and wise. Now, surely, it passes the wit of 
man to understand how such a pledge, revised, qualified, and renewed, 
precludes the occupation of the Chumbi Valley for seventy-five years, 
or indeed until the crack of doom. That valley, which lies on the 
Indian side of the watershed, has never been claimed by Thibet as 
part of the kingdom of the Dalai Lama; nor can the authority of any 
historian, geographer, or traveller be cited in support of so invalid a 
contention. The valley itself, about the size of Surrey, is inhabited 
by the Tomos, a non-Thibetan race who may hereafter have to pay 
dearly for their unvarying kindness to the British mission, when our 
withdrawal leaves them to the tender mercies of their neighbours 
beyond the mountains. It is too late for the suzerainty of China to 
be claimed as a reason for not disturbing the status quo in the Chumbi 
Valley. If suzerainty is to be respected, it must be effective, and we 
have learned at least the lesson that the Chinese suzerainty in those 
regions is a protection pour rire. Nor can the terms of the pledge, so 
explicitly referring to Thibet alone, have been extended solely for the 
pleasure of Russia, whose desire for the integrity of China is manifest 
in Manchuria ; unless, indeed, we hold some reciprocal guarantee from 
her that she will respect for all time the Chinese kingdom of Mongolia 
and Turkestan. 

In the absence, therefore, of any reason, either stated or implied, 
we are bound to say that the Home Government was free to accept 
the guarantee ; as free as it was in 1888, when Sir Mortimer Durand 
said that if we occupied the Chumbi Valley there would be no more 
trouble with Thibet. Instead of which the Secretary of State once 
more pleads ‘ Imperial reasons;’ and relying on these cogent but 
concealed considerations, he foregoes the guarantee on the strength 
of a pledge which, in so extended and unscientific an application, 
was never given ; he reduces the indemnity to a sum payable within a 
limited time, which even Sir Henry Cotton thinks hard on the Thibetan 
people ; and, after all, he commits to paper his doubts whether this 
amateur settlement will or will not be final.’ The justification of the 
Thibetan policy of the Government turns, therefore, upon these 
* Imperial considerations,’ for neglecting which Colonel Younghusband 
is rebuked ; but it is an open secret that the censure was aimed at, 
though not addressed to, the Indian Government and Lord Curzon at 
its head; and few people will be found to join in accusing that brilliant 
Viceroy of lack of knowledge of Imperial considerations. May it not 
be that the fault lies with a Government at home which, whilst accusing 
others of thinking too narrowly, is thinking far too widely itself, and 
is overlooking the consideration of India, for whose safety the Thibetan 
mission had to be undertaken ? We are all aware of the official and 
the ‘ Little England ’ apology for the publication of this Blue-book : 

5 Blue-book, No. 3, p. 69. 
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that it was necessary to‘ keep the Indian Government in check ;’ to 
‘curb the spirit’of an adventurous Viceroy ; to‘ make an example’ of one 
of the Hotspurs among our pioneers of Empire. But such excuses 
do not greatly move me; nor do I find in this amazing document 
anything either in method of procedure or grasp of Indian policy to 
justify Mr. Brodrick’s interference with, and misdirections to, his 
subordinates in office but superiors in knowledge of Indian require- 
ments. And I am very certain that in this attitude I do not stand 
alone. Is it too much to hope that, after analysing the universally 
hostile reception which the Blue-book has received from all parts 
of the Empire, and after observing the quarters whence its com- 
mendation has come, the Secretary of State will one day reflect upon 
the policy to which he lent not only the sanction of his name but also 
that of his high office ? Most Imperialists would welcome the slightest 
sign of penitence from him for having initiated an anti-Imperial, 
anti-Indian, policy against the urgent advice of his colleagues in India, 
and possibly of some of his Council at home ; for having published 
despatches containing amongst other regrettable matter a censure 
both severe and unmerited upon a brilliant public servant ; and for 
having thus created a precedent prejudicial to the best interests of 
the Empire, and wholly destructive of that spirit of loyal harmony 
and responsive co-operation which has hitherto distinguished the 
relations between the India Office and the Government of India. 


Ian MALCOLM. 
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THE COMMEMORATION OF SHAKESPEARE 


I 


Tue public memory is short. At the instant the suggestion that 
Shakespeare should receive the tribute of a great national monument 
in London is attracting general attention. In the ears of the vast 
majority of those who are taking part in the discussion the proposal 
appears to strike a new note. Few seem aware that a national 
memorial of Shakespeare has been urged on Londoners many times 
before. Thrice, at least, during the past eighty-five years has it 
exercised the public mind. At the extreme end of the year 1820 the 
well-known actor, Charles Mathews, set on foot a movement for the 
erection of ‘a national monument to the immortal memory of Shake- 
speare.’ He pledged himself to enlist the support of the new King, 
George the Fourth, of members of the royal family, of ‘ every man of 
rank and talent, every poet, artist, and sculptor.” Mathews’s endeavour 
achieved only a specious success. George the Fourth readily gave 
his ‘ high sanction ’ to a London memorial. Sir Walter Scott, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Tom Moore, and Washington Irving were among 
the men of letters; Sir Thomas Lawrence, [Sir] Francis Chantrey, 
and John Nash, the architect, were among the artists, who approved 
the general conception. For three or four years ink was spilt and 
breath was spent in the advocacy of the scheme. But nothing came 
of all the letters and speeches: In 1847 the topic was again broached. 
A committee, which was hardly less influential than that of 1821, 
revived the proposal. Again no result followed. Fifteen years 
passed away, and then, in 1864, the arrival of the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s birth seemed to many men of eminence in public ife, 
in letters or in art, an appropriate moment at which to carry the 
design into effect. A third failure has to be recorded. 

The notion, indeed, was no child of the nineteenth century which 
fathered it so ineffectually. It was familiar to the eighteenth. One 
eighteenth-century effort was fortunate enough to yield a little perma- 
nent fruit. To an eighteenth-century endeavour to offer Shakespeare 
a national memorial in London was due the cenotaph in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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II 


The suggestion of commemorating Shakespeare by means of a 
monument in London has thus something more than a ‘smack of 
age ’ about it, something more than a ‘ relish of the saltness of time ;’ 
there are points of view from which it might appear to be already 
‘ blasted with antiquity.’ On only one of the previous occasions that 
the question was raised was the stage of discussion passed, and that 
was in the eighteenth century when the monument was placed in 
the Poets’ Corner. The issue was not felicitous. The memorial in 
the Abbey failed to satisfy the commemorative aspirations of the 
nation ; it left it open to succeeding generations to reconsider the 
question, if it did not impose on them the obligation. Most of the 
poets, actors, scholars, and patrons of polite learning, who in 1741 
subscribed their guineas to the fund for placing a monument in 
Westminster Abbey resented the sculpturesque caricature to which 
their subscriptions were applied. Pope, an original leader of the 
movement, declined to write an inscription for this national memorial, 
but scribbled some ironical verses beginning : 


Thus Britons love me and preserve my fame. 


A later critic imagined Shakespeare’s wraith pausing in horror by 


the familiar monument in the Abbey, and lightly misquoting Shelley’s 
familiar lines : 


I silently laugh at my own cenotaph,.. . 
And long to unbuild it again. 


One of the most regrettable effects of the Abbey memorial, with its 
mawkish and irrelevant sentimentality, has been to set a bad 
pattern for statues of Shakespeare, for posterity came to invest 
the design with some measure of sanctity. 

The nineteenth-century efforts were mere abortions. In 1821, in 
spite of George the Fourth’s benevolent patronage, which included an 
unfulfilled promise to pay the sum of 100 guineas, the total amount 
which was collected after six years’ agitation was so small that it 
was returned to the subscribers. The accounts are extant in the 
Library of Shakespeare’s Birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon. In 1847 
the subscriptions were more abundant, but all was then absorbed in 
the purchase of Shakespeare’s Birthplace ; no money was available 
for a London memorial. In 1864 the expenses of organising the 
tercentenary celebration in London by way of banquets, concerts, 
and theatrical performances, seem to have left no surplus for the 
purpose which’ the movement set out to fulfil. 
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Il 


The causes of the sweeping failure of the proposal when it came 
before the public during the nineteenth century are wortli studying. 
There was no lack of enthusiasm among the promoters. Nor were 
their high hopes wrecked solely by public apathy. The public interest 
was never altogether dormant. More efficient causes of ruin were, 
firstly, the active hostility of some prominent writers and actors who 
declaimed against all outward and visible commemoration of Shake- 
speare ; and secondly, divisions in the ranks of supporters in regard to 
the precise form that the memorial ought to take. The censorious 
refusal of one section of the literary public to countenance any memorial 
at all, and the inability of another section, while promoting the en- 
deavour, to concentrate its energies on one form of commemoration 
had, as might be expected, a paralysing effect. 

‘England,’ it was somewhat casuistically argued in 1864, ‘has 
never been ungrateful to her poet ; but the very depth and fervour of 
the reverence in which he is held have hitherto made it difficult for 
his scholars to agree upon any common proceeding in his name.’ 
Neither in 1864 nor at earlier and later epochs have Shakespearian 
scholars always formed among themselves a very happy family. That 
amiable sentiment which would treat the realisation of the commemora- 
tive aim as a patriotic obligation—as an obligation which no good 
citizen could honourably repudiate—has often produced discord 
rather than harmony among Shakespearian scholars. One school of 
the past has argued for a work of sculpture, and has been opposed by 
a cry for a college for actors, or a Shakespearian theatre. ‘We do 
not like the idea of a monument at all,’ wrote The Times on the 20th of 
January, 1864. ‘Shakespeare,’ wrote Punch on the 6th of February 
following, ‘needs no statue.’ In old days it was frequently in- 
sisted that, even if the erection of > London monument were desirable, 
active effort ought to be postponed until an adequate memorial had 
been placed in Stratford-on-Avon. At the same time a band of 
students was always prepared to urge the chilling plea that the pay- 
ment of any outward honour to Shakespeare was laboursome futility — 
was ‘ wasteful and ridiculous excess.’ Milton’s query, ‘What needs 
my Shakespeare for his honoured bones?’ has always been quoted to 
satiety by one section of the public whenever the commemoration of 
Shakespeare has come under discussion. 


IV 


Once again the question of a national memorial of Shakespeare in 
London has been revived in conditions not wholly unlike those that 
have gone before. Mr. Richard Badger, a veteran enthusiast, has 
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offered the people of London the sum of 3,500/. as the nucleus of a 
great Shakespeare Memorial Fund. The Lord Mayor of London has 
presided over a public meeting at the Mansion House, which has 
empowered an influential committee to proceed with.the work. The 
London County Council has promised to provide a site. With regard 
to the form that the memorial ought to take, a variety of irrespon- 
sible suggestions has been made. Nothing has been authoritatively 
determined. 

The propriety of visibly and outwardly commemorating Shakespeare 
in the capital city of the Empire has consequently become once more 
an urgent public question. The public is invited anew to form an 
opinion on the various points at issue. No expression of opinion 
should carry weight which omits to take into account past experience 
as well as present conditions and possibilities. If regard for the 
public interest justify a national memorial in London, it is most 
desirable to define the principles whereby its precise form should be 
determined. 

In one important particular the consideration of the subject 
to-day is simpler than when it was debated on former occasions. 
Differences existed, then as now, in regard to the propriety of erecting 
a national memorial of Shakespeare in London, but almost all who 
interested themselves in the matter in the nineteenth century agreed 
that the public interest justified, if it did not require, the preservation 
from decay or demolition of the buildings at Stratford-on-Avon with 
which Shakespeare’s life was associated. So long as those buildings 
were in private hands, every proposal to commemorate Shakespeare in 
London had to meet a formidable objection which was raised on their 
behalf. If the nation undertook to commemorate Shakespeare at all, 
it should make its first aim (it was argued) the conversion into public 
property of the surviving memorials of Shakespeare’s career at Strat- 
ford. The scheme of the London memorial could not be thoroughly 
discussed on its merits: while the claims of Stratford remained un- 
satisfied. It was deemed premature, whether or no it were justi- 
fiable, to entertain any scheme of commemoration which left the 
Stratford buildings out of account. 

A natural sentiment connected Shakespeare more closely with 
Stratford-on-Avon than with any other place. Whatever part 
London played in his career, the public mind was dominated by the 
fact that he was born at Stratford, died, and was buried there. If 
he left Stratford in youth in order to work out his destiny in London, 
he returned to it in middle life in order to end his days there ‘ in ease, 
retirement, and the conversation of his friends.’ 

In spite of this widespread feeling it proved no easy task, nor one 
capable of rapid fulfilment, to consecrate in permanence to public 
uses the extant memorials of Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Stratford was a place of pilgrimage for admirers of Shakespeare from 
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early days in the seventeenth century—soon, in fact, after Shake- 
speare’s death in 1616. But local veneration did not prevent the 
demolition in 1759,.by a private owner, of New Place, Shakespeare’s 
last residence, and that act of vandalism was long in provoking any 
practical resentment. Garrick, by means of his Jubilee Festival of 
1769, effectively, if somewhat theatrically, called the attention 
of the English public to the claims of the town to the affectionate 
interest of lovers of the great dramatist. Nevertheless, it was left 
to the nineteenth century to dedicate in permanence to the public 
service the places which were the scenes of Shakespeare’s private life 
in his native town. 

Charles Mathews’s effort of 1821 took its rise in an endeavour to 
purchase in behalf of the nation the site of Shakespeare’s demolished 
residence of New Place, with the great garden attached to it, but 
that scheme was overweighted by the incorporation with it of the 
plan for a London monument, and both collapsed ignominiously. In 
1835 a strong committee was formed at Stratford to commemorate 
the poet’s connection with the town. It was called ‘ the Monumental 
Committee,’ and had for its object, firstly, the repair of Shakespeare’s 
tomb in the parish church ; and secondly, the preservation and restora- 
tion of all the Shakespearian buildings in the town. Subscriptions 
were limited to 1l., and all the members of the royal family, including 
the Princess Victoria, who two years later came to the throne, figured, 
with other leading personages in the nation’s life, in the list of sub- 
scribers. But the subscriptions only produced a sum sufficient to 
carry out the first purpose of the Monumental Committee, the repair 
of the tomb. In 1847 the sale by public auction was announced of 
the house in which Shakespeare was born. It had long been a 
show-place in private hands. A general feeling declared itself in 
favour of the purchase of the house for the nation. Public sentiment 
was in accord with the ungrammatical grandiloquence of the auctioneer, 
the famous Robins, whose advertisement of the sale contained the sen- 
tence : ‘ It is trusted the feeling of the country will be so evinced that 
the structure may be secured, hallowed, and cherished as a national 
monument almost as imperishable as the poet’s fame.’ A subscrip 
tion list was headed by Prince Albert with 250/. A distinguished com- 
mittee was formed under the presidency of Lord Morpeth (afterwards 
the seventh Earl of Carlisle), then Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, who offered to make his department perpetual conservators of 
the property. (That proposal was unhappily not accepted.) Dickens, 
Macaulay, Lord Lytton, and the historian Grote were all active in 
promoting the movement, and it proved successful. The property 
was duly secured by a private trust in behalf of the nation. The 
most important house identified with Shakespeare’s career in Stratford 
was thus effectively protected from the risks that are always inherent 
in private ownership. The step was not taken with undue haste ; 
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two hundred and thirty-one years had elapsed since Shakespeare’s 
death. 

Fourteen years later, in very similar circumstances, the still vacant 
site of Shakespeare’s demolished residence, New Place, with the great 
garden behind it, and the adjoining house were acquired by the public. 
A new Shakespeare Fund, to which the Prince Consort subscribed 
100/., and Miss Burdett-Coutts (afterwards Baroness Burdett-Coutts) 
600/., was formed not only to satisfy this purpose, but to provide the 
means of equipping a library and museum which were established 
at the Birthplace, as well as a second museum which was opened 
on the New Place property. It was appropriate to make these build- 
ings depositories of authentic relics and books which should illustrate 
the poet’s life and work. This national Shakespeare Fund was 
actively promoted, chiefly by the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, for more 
than ten years; a large sum of money was collected, and the aims 
with which the Fund was set on foot were to a large extent fulfilled. 
It only remained to organise on a permanent legal basis the completed 
Stratford Memorial of Shakespeare. By an Act of Parliament, passed 
in 1891, the two properties of New Place and the Birthplace were 
definitely formed into a single public trust ‘ for and in behalf of the 
nation.’ The trustees were able in 1892, out of their surplus inconc, 
which is derived from the fees of visitors, to add to their estates Anne 
Hathaway’s Cottage at Shottery, a third building of high interest to 
students of Shakespeare’s history. _ 

The formation of the Birthplace Trust has every title to be re- 
garded as an outward and visible tribute to Shakespeare’s memory 
on the part of the nation at large! The purchase for the public of 
the Birthplace, the New Place property, and Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage was not primarily due to local effort. Justly enough, a very 
small portion of the necessary funds came from Stratford itself. The 
nation may therefore take credit for having set up at least one fitting 
monument to Shakespeare by consecrating to public uses the property 
identified with his career in Stratford. Larger funds than the trustees 
at present possess are required to enable them to carry on the work 
which their predecessors began, and to compete with any chance of 

Nor is this all that has been accomplished at Stratford in the nineteenth century 
in the way of the national commemoration of Shakespeare. While the surviving 
property of Shakespearian interest was in course of acquisition for the nation, an 
early ambition to erect in Stratford a theatre in Shakespeare’s memory was realised— 
in part by subscriptions from the general public, but mainly by the munificence of 
members of the Flower family, three generations of which have resided at Stratford. 
The Memorial Theatre was opened in 1879, and the Picture Gallery and Library which 
were attached to it were completed two years later. The Memorial Buildings at 
Stratford stand on a different footing from the properties of the Birthplace Trust. 
The Memorial institution is separately governed, and is to a larger extent under local 
control. But the extended series of performances of Shakespearean drama, which 


takes place each year in April at the Memorial Theatre, has something of the 
character of an annual commemoration of Shakespeare by the nation at large. 
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success for books and relics of Shakespearian interest—such as they 
are empowered by Act of Parliament to acquire—when these memo- 
rials chance to come into the market. But a number of small annual 
subscriptions from men of letters has lately facilitated the perform- 
ance of this part of the trustees’ work, and that source of income 
may, it is hoped, increase. At any rate, the ancient objection to the 
erection of a national monument in London which was based on the 
absence of any memorial in Stratford is no longer of avail. In 1821, 
in 1847, and in 1864, when the acquisition of the Stratford property 
was unattempted or uncompleted, it was perfectly just to argue that 
Stratford was entitled to have precedence of London when the ques- 
tion of commemorating Shakespeare was debated. It isnojust argu- . 
ment in 1905, now that the claims of Stratford are practically satisfied. 

Byron, when writing of the memorial to Petrarch at Acqua, ex- 
pressed with admirable feeling the sentiment that would confine out- 
ward memorials of a poet in his native town to the places where 
he was born, lived, died, and was buried. With very little verbal 
change Byron’s stanza on the visible memorials of Petrarch’s asso- 
ciation with Acqua is applicable to those of Shakespeare’s association 
with Stratford : 


They keep his dust in Stratford, where he died ; 
The midland village where his later days 
Went down the vale of years; and ‘tis their pride— 
An honest pride—and let it be their praise, 
To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His birthplace and his sepulchre ; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form’d his monumental fane.* 


Venerable simplicity is hardly the characteristic note of Shake- 
speare’s ‘strain’ any more than it is of Petrarch’s strain. But there 
can be no just quarrel with the general contention that at Stratford, 
where Shakespeare gave ample proof of his characteristic modesty, 
a pyramidal fane would be out of harmony with the environment. 
There his birthplace and tomb are the fittest memorials of his great 
career. 


Vv 


It may justly be asked, Is there any principle which justifies 
another sort of memorial elsewhere? On grounds of history and 
sentiment, but in conditions which demand most careful definition, 
the right answer will, I think, be in the affirmative. For one 
thing, Shakespeare’s life was not confined to Stratford. His 
professional career was spent in London, and those who strictly 
insist that memorials to great men should be erected only in places 

* Ct. Childe Harold, Canto IV., St. xxxi. 
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with which they were personally associated can hardly deny that 
London shares with Stratford a title to a memorial from a biographical 
or historical point of view. Of Shakespeare’s life of fifty-two years, 
twenty-four years were in all probability spent in London. During 
those years-the work that makes him memorable was done. It was 
in London that the fame which is universally acknowledged was 
won. 

Some valuable details regarding Shakespeare’s life in London are 
accessible. The districts where he resided and where he passed his 
time are known. There is evidence that during the early part of his 
London career he lived in the parish of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and 
during the later part near the Bankside, Southwark. With the south 
side of the Thames he was long connected, together with his youngest 
brother, Edmund, who was also an actor, and was buried in the 
church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

In his early London days Shakespeare’s professional work, alike as 
actor and dramatist, brought him daily from St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate, to the theatre in Shoreditch. Shoreditch was then the chief 
theatrical quarter in London. Later, the centre of London theatrical 
life shifted to Southwark, where the far-famed Globe Theatre was 
erected, in 1599, mainly out of the materials of the dismantled Shore- 
ditch Theatre. Ultimately Shakespeare’s company of actors per- 
formed in a theatre at Blackfriars, which was created out of a private 
residence not far from where The Times office stands now. At a few 
hundred yards’ distance from the Blackfriars Theatre, in the direc- 
tion of Cannon Street, Shakespeare, too, shortly before his death, 
purchased a house. 

Thus Shakespeare’s life in London is well identified with four 
districts—with Bishopsgate, with Shoreditch, with Southwark, and 
with Blackfriars. Unhappily for students of Shakespeare’s life, 
London has been more than once remodelled since the dramatist 
sojourned in the city. The buildings and lodgings, with which he 
was associated in Shoreditch, Southwark, Bishopsgate, or Black- 
friars, have long since disappeared. 

It is not possible to follow in London the same historical scheme 
of commemoration which has been adopted at Stratford-on-Avon, 
It is impossible to recall to existence the edifices in which Shake- 
speare pursued his London career. Archwology could do little in this 
direction that was satisfactory. There would be an awkward incon- 
gruity in introducing into the serried ranks of Shoreditch warehouses 
and Southwark wharves an archeological restoration of Elizabethan 
playhouse or private residence. Pictorial representations of the Globe 
Theatre survive, and it might be possible to construct something that 
should materialise the extant drawings. But the genius loci has fled 
from Southwark and from Shoreditch. It might be practicable to 
set up a new model of an Elizabethan theatre elsewhere, but such a 
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memorial would have about it an air of unreality, artificiality and 
affectation which would not be in accord with the scholarly spirit of 
an historic or biographic commemoration. The device might prove 
of archeological interest, but the commemorative purpose, from a 
biographical or historical point of view, would be ill served. 
Wherever a copy of an Elizabethan playhouse were brought to birth 
in twentieth-century London, the historic sense in the onlooker 
would be for the most part irresponsive ; it would hardly be quickened. 


VI 


Apart from the practical difficulties of realising materially Shake- 
speare’s local associations with London, it is doubtful if the mere 
commemoration in London of Shakespeare’s personal connection with 
the great city be the precise aim of those who have urged the propriety 
of erecting a national monument in the metropolis. Shakespeare’s 
personal relations with London can in all the circumstances of the 
case be treated as a justification in only the second degree. The 
primary justification involves a somewhat different train of thought. 
A national memorial of Shakespeare in London must be reckoned of 
small account if it merely aimed at keeping alive in public memory 
the biographic facts of Shakespeare’s London career. The true aim 
of a national London memorial must be symbolic. It must typify 
Shakespeare’s place not in the past, but in the present life of the 
nation and of the world. It ought, moreover, to constitute a per- 
petual reminder of the position that he fills in the present, and is 
likely to fill in the future, economy of human thought for those whose 
growing absorption in the narrowing business of life tends to make 
them forget it. 

The day is long since past when vague eulogy of Shakespeare is 
permissible. Shakespeare’s literary supremacy is as fully recognised 
by those who justly appreciate literature as any law of nature. To 
the man and woman of culture of all civilised countries he symbolises 
the potency of the human intellect. But those who are content to 
read and admire him in the cloister at times overlook the full signi- 
ficance of his achievement in the outside world. French critics may 
still complain—not altogether without justice—of the inequalities of 
Shakespeare’s work. But it was a Frenchman, it was the romance- 
writer Dumas, who pointed out that Shakespeare is infinitely more 
than the greatest of dramatists, who declared that Shakespeare holds 
the second place in the universe. ‘ After God,’ said Dumas, ‘ Shake- 
speare has created most.’ 

So exalted a foreign estimate illustrates the fact that Shakespeare 
contributes to the prestige of his nation a good deal beyond repute 
for literary power. He is not merely a literary ornament of our 
British household. It is largely on his account that foreign nations 
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honour his country as a mighty intellectual and spiritual force. Shake- 
speare and Newton together give England an intellectual sovereignty 
which adds more to her ‘ reputation through the world’ than any exploit 
in battle or statesmanship. If, again, Shakespeare’s pre-eminence has 
added dignity to the name of Englishman abroad, it has also quickened 
the sense of unity among the intelligent sections of the English- 
speaking peoples. Admiration, affection for his work has come to be 
one of the strongest links in the chain which binds the English-speaking 
peoples together. He quickens the fraternal sense among all who 
speak his language. 

London is no nominal capital of the kingdom and the Empire. 
It is the headquarters of British influence. Within its boundaries 
have assembled the official insignia of British prestige. It is the 
mother-city of the English-speaking world. To ask of the citizens 
of London some outward sign that Shakespeare is a living source of 
British prestige, a unifying factor in the consolidation of the British 
Empire, and a powerful element in the maintenance of fraternal 
relations with the United States, seems therefore no unreasonable 
demand. Neither cloistered study of his plays, nor the occasional 
representation of them in the theatres, brings home to either the 
English-speaking or the English-reading world the full extent of the 
debt that England owes to Shakespeare. A monumental memorial, 
which should symbolise Shakespeare’s influence in the universe, could 
only find an appropriate and effective home in the capital city of the 
British Empire. It is this conviction, and no narrower point of view, 
which gives any serious endeavour to commemorate Shakespeare in 
London its title to consideration. 


Vil 


The admitted fact that Shakespeare’s fame is established beyond 
risk of decay does not place him outside the range of conventional 
methods of commemoration. The greater a man’s recognised service 
to his fellows, the more active grows in normally constituted minds 
the natural commemorative instinct, which seeks outward and tangible 
expression. A strange fallacy underlies the objection that has been 
taken to any commemoration of Shakespeare by those who allege 
that Milton warned the English people of all time against erecting 
any monument to Shakespeare. Milton asked the question, that has 
been lately on hundreds of tongues ; 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones ? 
and by way of answer deprecated any such ‘ weak witness of his 
name’ as ‘piléd stones’ or ‘star-ypointing pyramid.’ The poet 
laureate among others has somewhat literally echoed Milton’s senti- 
ment in the past few weeks. He has roundly asserted that ‘ perishable 
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stuff’ is the fit crown of monumental pedestals. ‘Gods for them- 
selves,” he concludes, ‘have monument enough.’ This curious 
conclusion is clearly refuted by experience. At any raie, in the 
classical and Renaissance eras monumental sculpture was in habitual 
request among those who would honour both immortal gods and 
mortal heroes—especially mortal heroes who had distinguished them- 
selves in literature or art. But there are ample signs abroad that 
the sentiment to which the laureate gives voice has a good deal of 
public support. 

A little reflection will show that Milton’s fervid couplets have very 
small bearing on the question at issue in its present conditions. 
Milton’s poem is an elegy on Shakespeare. It was penned when the 
dramatist had lain in his grave less than fourteen years, and when 
the writer wag in his twenty-second year. The exuberant enthusiasm 
of youth was couched in poetic imagery which has from time imme- 
morial been employed in panegyrics of great poets. The beautiful 
figure, which presents a great man’s work as his only lasting monu- 
ment, is as old as poetry itself. The conceit courses through the 
classical poetry of Greece from the time of Pindar, and through that of 
Italy from the time of Ennius. No great Renaissance writer of modern 
Italy, of sixteenth-century France, or of Elizabethan England, tired of 
arguing that the poet’s deathless memorial is that carved by his own 
pen. Shakespeare clothed the conceit in glowing harmonies in his 
sonnets, and Ben Jonson, in his elegy on the dramatist, adapted the 
time-honoured figure when he hailed his dead friend’s achievement 
as ‘a monument without a tomb.’ 

‘The truest poetry is the most feigning,’ and, when one recalls 
the true significance and influence of great sculptured monuments 
through the history of the civilised world, Milton’s poetic argument 
can only be accepted in what Sir Thomas Browne called ‘ a soft and 
flexible sense’ ; it cannot ‘be called unto the rigid test of reason.’ 
To treat Milton’s eulogy as the final word in the discussion of the sub- 
ject whether or no Shakespeare should have a national monument, 
is to come into conflict with Sir Walter Scott, Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Dickens, and all the greatest men of letters of the nineteenth century, 
who answered the question in the affirmative. It is to discredit 
crowds of admirers of great writers in classical and modern ages, who 
have commemorated the labours of poets and dramatists in outward 
and visible monuments. The genius of the great Greek dramatists 
was not underrated by their countrymen. Their literary efforts were 
adjudged to be true memorials of their fame, and no doubt of their 
immortality was entertained. None the less the city of Athens, on 
the proposition of the Attic orator, Lycurgus, erected in honour 
of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides statues which ranked with 
the most beautiful adornments of the Greek capital. Calderon and 
Goethe, Camoens and Schiller, Sir Walter Scott and Burns enjoy 
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reputations which are smaller, it is true, than Shakespeare’s, but 
are at the same time, like his, of both national and universal signifi- 
cance. In memory of them all, monuments have been erected as tokens 
of their fellow-countrymen’s veneration and of gratitude for the in- 
fluence that their poetry wields. The fame of these men’s writings never 
stood in any ‘ need’ of monumental corroboration. The sculptured me- 
morial testified to the sense of gratitude which their writings generated 
in the hearts and minds of their readers. Again, the great musicians 
and the great painters live in their work in a singularly real sense. 
Music and painting are more direct in popular appeal than great 
poetry. Yet none can ridicule the sentiment which is embodied in 
the statue of Beethoven at Bonn, or in that of Paolo Veronese at 
Verona. To accept literally the youthful judgment of Milton and 
his imitators is to condemn sentiments and practices which are in 
universal vogue among civilised peoples. It is to deny to the Poets’ 
Corner in Westminster Abbey a rational title to existence. 

To commemorate a great man by a statue in a public place, in the 
central sphere of his influence, is, indeed, a custom inseparable from 
civilised life. The theoretic moralist’s reminder that monuments of 
human greatness sooner or later come to dust is a doctrine too dis- 
couraging of all human effort to have exerted much practical effect. 
Monuments are, in the eyes of the intelligent, tributes for services 
rendered by great men to posterity. But incidentally they have an 
educational value. They help to fix the attention of the thoughtless on 
facts which may in the absence of outward symbols escape notice. They 
may act as incentives to thought. They may convert the thought- 
less into the thoughtful. Wide as are the ranks of Shakespeare’s 
readers, they are not in England, at any rate, incapable of extension, 
and, whatever calls the attention of those who are as yet outside the 
pale of knowledge of Shakespeare to what lies within it, deserves 
respectful consideration. 

It is never inconsistent with a nation’s dignity for it to give con- 
spicuous expression of gratitude to its benefactors, among whom 
great writers take first rank. Monuments of fitting character give 
that conspicuous expression. Bacon, the most enlightened of English 
thinkers, argued, within a few years of Shakespeare’s death, that no 
self-respecting people could safely omit to erect statues of those who 
had contributed to the genuine advance of their knowledge or prestige. 
The visitors to Bacon’s imaginary island of New Atlantis saw statues 
erected at the public expense in memory of all who had won great 
distinction in the arts or sciences. The richness of the memorial 
varied according to the value of the achievement. ‘These statues,’ the 
observer noted, ‘ are some of brass, some of marble and touchstone, 
some of cedar, and other special woods, gilt and adorned, some of 
iron, some of silver, some of gold.’ No other external recognition 
of great intellectual service was deemed, in Bacon’s Utopia, of equal 
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appropriateness. Bacon’s mature judgment deserves greater regard 
than the splendid imagery of Milton’s budding muse. 


Vill 


In order to satisfy the commemorative instinct in a people it is 
necessary, a8 Bacon pointed out, strictly to adapt the means to the end. 
The essential object of a national monument to a great man is to pay 
tribute to his greatness, to express his fellow-men’s sense of his ser- 
vice. No blunder could be graver than to confuse the issue by seeking 
to make the commemoration serve any secondary purpose or any 
collateral purpose. It may be very useful to erect hospitals or schools. 
It may help in the dissemination of knowledge and appreciation of 
Shakespearian drama for the public to endow a theatre, which should 
be devoted to the performance of Shakespeare’s plays. Promoters of 
such a commendable endeavour might find their labours facilitated 
by associating their project with Shakespeare’s name,—with the pro- 
posed commemoration of Shakespeare. But the true aim of the 
commemoration will be frustrated if it be linked with any purpose of 
utility, with anything beyond a symbolisation of his mighty genius 
and influence. To attempt aught ‘else is ‘wrenching the true cause 
the false way.’ A worthy memorial to Shakespeare will not satisfy 
the just working of the commemorative instinct, unless it take the 
sculpturesque and monumental shape which the great tradition of 
antiquity has sanctified. A monument to Shakespeare should be a 
monument and nothing besides. 

Bacon’s doctrine that the greater the achievement that is 
commemorated the richer must be the outward symbol, implies that 
a memorial to Shakespeare must be a work of art of the loftiest merit 
conceivable. Unless those who promote the movement concentrate 
their energies on an object of beauty, unless they free the movement 
of all suspicion that the satisfaction of the commemorative instinct is 
to be a secondary and not the primary aim, unless they resolve that 
the Shakespeare memorial in London is to be a monument pure and 
simple and one as perfect as art can make it, then the effort is unde- 
serving of the nation’s support. 


Ix 


This conclusion suggests the inevitable objection that sculpture in 
England is not in a condition favourable to the execution of a great 
piece of monumental art. Past experience in London does not make 
one very sanguine that it is possible to realise in statuary a worthy 
conception of a Shakespearian memorial. The various stages through 
which recent efforts to promote sculptured memorials in London 
have passed suggest the mock turtle’s definition in Alice in Wonder- 
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land of the four branches of arithmetic—Ambition, Distraction, 
Uglification, and Derision. Save the old statue of James the Second 
which has lately disappeared from Parliament Street, and the new 
statue of Oliver Cromwell which stands at a disadvantage on its 
present site, every sculptured portrait in the public places of London is 
A fixéd figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at. 

London is not without some statues of men of letters. There are 
statues of Burns and J. 8. Mill on the Thames Embankment, of Byron 
in Hamilton Place, and of Carlyle on Chelsea Embankment. But all 
convey an impression of insignificance, and thereby fail to satisfy the 
nation’s commemorative instinct. The taste of the nation needs 
rigorous control when it seeks to pay tribute to benefactors by means 
of sculptured monuments. During the last forty years a vast addition 
has been made throughout the country—with most depressing effect 
—to the number of sculptured memorials in the open air. The 
people has certainly shown far too enthusiastic and too inconsiderate 
a liberality in commemorating by means of sculptured monuments 
the virtues of Prince Albert and the noble character and career of the 
late Queen Victoria. The deduction to be drawn from the number- 
less statues of Queen Victoria and her consort is not exhilarating. 
British taste never showed itse!f to worse effect. The general impres- 
sion produced by the most ambitious of all these memorials, the 
Albert Memorial, is especially deplorable. The gilt figure of the 
Prince seems to defy every principle that fine art should respect. 
The endeavour to produce imposing effect by dint of hugeness is, in 
all but inspired hands, certain to issue in ugliness. 

It would, however, be a mistake to take too gloomy a view of the 
situation. The prospect may easily be painted in too dismal colours. 
It is a commonplace with foreign historians of art to assert that 
English sculpture ceased to flourish when the building of the old 
Gothic cathedrals came to an end. But Stevens’s monument of the 
Duke of Wellington, despite the imperfect execution of the design, 
shows that the monumental art of England has proved itself, at a 
later date, capable of realising a great commemorative conception. 
There are signs, too, that at least three living sculptors might in 
favourable conditions prove worthy competitors of Stevens. At least 
one literary memorial in the British Isles, the Scott monument in 
Edinburgh, which cost no more than 16,000I., satisfies a nation’s 
commemorative aspiration. There the natural environment and an 
architectural setting of fine design reinforced the effect of sculpture. 
The whole typifies with fitting dignity the admiring affection which 
gathers about Scott’s name. This successful realisation of a com- 
memorative ailm—not wholly dissimilar from that which should 
inspire 8 Shakespeare memorial—should check for the present fore- 
bodings of despair. 
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There are obviously greater difficulties in erecting a monument to 
Shakespeare in London than in erecting a monument to Scott in 
Edinburgh. There is no site in London that will compare with the 
gardens of Princes Street in Edinburgh. It is essentia! that a Shake- 
speare memorial should occupy the best site that London can offer. 
Ideally the best site for any great monument is the summit of a 
gently rising eminence, with a roadway directly approaching it and 
circling round it. In 1864, when the question of a fit site for a 
Shakespeare Memorial in London was warmly debated, a too 
ambitious scheme recommended the formation of an avenue on 
the model of the Champs-Elysées from the top of Portland Place 
across Primrose Hill, and at the end of the avenue, on the 
summit of Primrose Hill, at an elevation of 207 feet above the river 
Thames, the Shakespeare monument was to stand. This is an impos- 
sible proposal. The site which in 1864 received the largest measure 
of approbation was a spot in the Green Park, near Piccadilly. A 
third suggestion was the bank of the River Thames, which was then 
called Thames-way, but was on the point of conversion into the 
Thames Embankment. Recent reconstruction of central London— 
of the district north of the Strand—now widens the field of 
choice. If a sufficient space could be allowed by the County Council 
for the purpose, there is much to be said for a site within the centre 
of London life. But no site that is mean or cramped would be 
permissible if the essential needs of the situation are to be met. 

A monument that should be sufficiently imposing would need 
an architectural framework. But the figure of the poet must 
occupy the foremost place in the design. Herein lies another em- 
barrassment. It is difficult to determine which of the extant por- 
traits the sculptor ought to follow. The bust in Stratford Church, 
the print in the First Folio, and possibly the Chandos painting in the 
National Portrait Gallery, are honest efforts to present a faithful 
likeness. But they are crudely executed, and are posthumous sketches 
largely depending on the artist’s memory. The sculptor would be 
compelled to work in the spirit of the historian, who recreates a past 
event from the indication given him by an illiterate or fragmentary 
chronicle or inscription. He would be bound to endow with artistic 
life those features in which the authentic portraits agree, but the 
highest effort of the imagination would be needed to create an impres- 
sion of artistic truth. 

The success of a Shakespeare memorial will ultimately depend on 
the pecuniary support that the public accord it. But in the initial 
stage of the movement all rests on the discovery of a sculptor capable 
of realising the significance of a national commemoration of the 
greatest of the nation’s, or indeed of the world’s, heroes. It would 
be well to settle satisfactorily the question of such an artist’s existence 
before anything else. The first step that any organising committee 
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of a Shakespeare memorial should therefore, in my view, take would 
be to invite sculptors of every country to propose a design. The 
monument should be the best that artistic genius could contrive— 
the artistic genius of the world. There may be better sculptors abroad 
than at home. The universality of the appeal, which Shakespeare’s 
achievement makes, justifies a competition among artists of every 
race or nationality. 

The crucial decision as to whether the capacity to execute the 
monument is available should be entrusted to a committee of taste, 
to a committee of liberal-minded connoisseurs who command general 
confidence. If this jury decide by their verdict that the present con- 
ditions of art permit the production of a great memorial of Shakespeare 
on just principles, then a strenuous appeal for funds may be inaugurated 
with likelihood of success. It is hopeless to reverse these methods of 
procedure. If funds are first invited before rational doubts as to the 
possibility of a proper application of them are dispelled, it is impro- 
bable that the response will be satisfactory or that the issue of the 
movement of 1905 will differ from that of 1821 or 1864. 

In 1864 Victor Hugo expressed the opinion that the expenses of a 
Shakespeare memorial in London ought to be defrayed by the British 
Government. There is no likelihood of assistance from that source. 
Individual effort can alone be relied upon, and it is doubtful if it be 
desirable to seek official aid. A great national memorial of Shake- 
speare in London, if it come into being at all on the lines which would 
alone justify its existence, ought to embody individual enthusiasm, 
ought to express with fitting dignity the personal sense of indebted- 
ness and admiration which fills the hearts of his fellow-men. 


Srpney LEE. 





THE PUBLIC AS SEEN FROM THE STAGE 


THERE are two sides to every question. There are two sides to every 
stage curtain—what is theatrically termed the ‘ back’ and the ‘ front 
of the house,’ or more generally known as ‘ before and behind the 
footlights ’"—and if of late years both sides of the curtain have been 
made familiar to the public gaze, it is not because it is the fashion to 
court observation, but on account of a passionate national curiosity 
to know the truth. 

And when we have probed and sounded and investigated to our 
entire satisfaction, it has further become a modern habit to summarise 
any peculiar condition of things, to diagnose the disease as it were by 
the coining of a catchword. After that we are content to let things 
take their course. 

Perhaps this is the result of the liberty of thought and expression 
that is the charter of the British people, encouraging every man to 
think aloud. Perhaps it is the natural outcome of party government 
under which a man, happy or unhappy of speech, may find himself 
the hero or scapegoat of the hour. We have seen how a ministry 
may get out of hand by the flick of a stinging word, and how a dreamer 
may be acclaimed as leader by his making of a motto. 

A catchword is the current coin of the public Press, the small 
change of the man in the street. No longer merit lies in the righting 
of a wrong, but in the appropriate choice of a baptismal name, 
and so content are we with its christening that we forthwith forget 
what we have morally undertaken as sponsors. The man who invents 
an appropriate catchword is the man of the moment. 

Sometimes an arrow is shot into the air at random by an unknown 
archer, as when the arrow of ‘ inefficiency ’ was loosed across England. 
It hit the lintel of a door in Pall Mall, and ricocheted to Dublin Castle, 
sparing, however, Scotland in its course. It dealt no more death than 
that, but it set the mode of shooting many arrows from the same 
bow, aimed at many institutions and professions in our country, and 
amongst them the drama and its interpreters were not spared. 

Now the politician on the platform and the actor on the stage have 
this in common ; both are canvassing for the suffrages of the voter ; 
both are groping their way to the hearts and heads of heterogeneous 
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and ill-assorted crowds ; both are dependent on the goodwill of the 
masses of whom the speakers know individually nothing. In each 
case it is necessary for success to gauge what best pleases the public. 
Here the similarity ends. For the politician has done his work when 
the poll is declared, and may for ever hold his tongue under a govern- 
ment that discourages discussion ; but an actor has his battle to fight 
every time he sets foot on the stage, and to the observer who is inter- 
ested in going to the root of things, it becomes a question of import- 
ance to know why the battle is so often lost. 

It is with that object that I am going to try to make clear in a 
few words where I think the fight is being unevenly waged, where 
the rules of war are not being fairly observed, where, in short, to quote 
a vulgar catchword, the ‘ game is not being played,’ albeit my task is 
fraught with some difficulty. I should in justice to myself quote 
facts and figures in illustration of my meaning, and occasionaily even 
be obliged explanatorily to name actors and authors; but there is 
for some inexplicable reason something so sensitising about the 
atmosphere of a theatre to all those connected with it, that it is out of 
question to open the shutters and let in the sun on unpublished facts. 
It is as though the tempered glow of the electrician’s art has destroyed 
for us the possibility of facing the light of day without blinking, and 
though I cannot flatter myself that anything I could say would pro- 
duce the slightest ruffle on the surface of theatrical enterprise, yet I 
feel that if I set down here something based on and vouched for by 
someone’s experience, to-morrow somebody else would be writing 
to the daily Press that he was the person concerned, and that his 
honour had been impugned. 

As to the British lion, he can take care of himself, and is sufficiently 
indifferent to the twisting of his tail, provided his meal of raw meat is 
forthcoming. 

Raw meat! the very word. I might have cast about for hours 
and not dropped upon one that characterises so well the fare he demands 
and pays for. 

Raw meat, uncooked, unseasoned, without sauce piquant or 
gravy, that is what the British lion roars for and roars at. Serve 
him up a fillet neatly trimmed, fried in butter, garnished with a 
truffle, and he turns away from it with a growl as a ‘ nasty French 
dish’! But give him all the Ten Commandments broken up into 
biscuit, make it hot with mustard and cayenne, and his bellow of 
delight can be heard from St. Clement Danes to St. James’s 
Church. 

Now since it is an established fashion to assert loudly that there 
are no actors or actresses in England, it is clearly the duty of one 
who has the temerity to break the patient silence of the theatrical 
profession, not to sacrifice the truth to the fear of plain speaking, and 
to endeavour to demonstrate how every individual reader may, 
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without conscious effort, collaborate with the actor in the higher 
development of his art. 

Some years ago a distinguished dramatist is reported to have said 
that he did not want actors and actresses to interpret his plays, he 
wanted puppets that could be taught. In those days, I believe, he 
meant living puppets. Nowadays he has come to the conclusion that 
toy puppets are-good enough for the British public. It is part of the 
responsibility of the successful man in any walk of life that he is 
made spokesman for the guild he represents, and the example set by 
that master of puppets has been quickly followed and echoed by 
other playwrights, intensifying the phrase originally used, however, 
into a chorus that there are no actors and actresses to be found here, 
at least none that can interpret the modern author. 

In parenthesis, it may be mentioned that when you get a young 
dramatic author—that is, one young to the stage, newly fledged, and 
at his first theatrical production—he writes quite sentimentally to 
the actors and actresses in his appreciation of their services. At his 
second and third success he has already discovered how infinitesimal 
are their efforts compared with his creative power. Later, he com- 
plains there are no actors and actresses. Such is the ordinary routine 
of things theatrical. : 

Then as to the other side of the medal, as the French say, we have 
the managers and manageresses groaning and wringing their hands 
that there are no authors. There are geniuses ready to interpret, 
theatres ready to produce, money ready to finance the plays that are 
never written. 

I do not know whether in the present upheaval of national economics 
the old saying has been disproved that the demand creates the supply, 
yet here we still have a glaring example of it. The English are in 
the position of the managers. They have the money to pay for their 
seats, the clothes to go in, the cabs to drive home in, but not the 
taste—the theatrical sense—to bring to the appreciation of the 
drama. 

What is meant by the ‘theatrical sense’ is a sense apart from 
hearing, feeling, smelling, tasting, seeing ; it is a sixth sense that can ~ 
throw itself into the make-believe of the story behind the footlights, 
and beat time with the actors’ pulses. The French have it con- 
densed—concentrated—like a particle of radium that illuminates a 
gigantic audience. The English do not possessit! It is said here by 
some that an artistic instinct is incompatible with the virility of a 
people, that the day we acquire an esthetically perfected taste, we 
shall have sunk in the scale of nations and shall be no longer a first- 
class power. I know not whether this be argued as cause or effect ; 
but what I do know is that the Germans have the artistic sense, 
and we cannot call the ‘ hustlers ’ and ‘ thrusters ’ of Europe a decadent 
nation. 
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The theatrical sense is the instinct, the intuition that perceives 
whither the author and actor want to lead the audience, and that 
allows itself to be led. Make a French audience laugh during two 
acts and a half—a se tordre as they would say—thrust an episode of 
tragedy in the second half of the third act, and watch a French audi- 
ence seize the truth of it, of poignant drama in the midst of the most 
frivolous action of our daily life, and mark how earnest they at once 
become. What will an English audience do? Why, go on laughing, 
of course, or else complain that ‘it is a silly play because you don’t 
know whether you are to cry or to laugh.’ 

Here is an instance of it. In an early play in which Mme. 
Réjane appeared some years ago, she acted a scene of tragic farewell 
in the rooms of her lover. Men and women were moved, there was 
not a dry eye in the theatre. Suddenly she pulled a little mirror from 
her pocket and said ‘ Dieu, quelle téte, et je dine en ville/’ and she 
powdered her face. There was not a man or woman in that theatre 
who laughed. Every one of us has lived through those awful moments 
when our hearts have been wrung—perhaps broken—and we hear the 
dinner-gong in the midst of our tragedy, and realise that we have to 
face the servants or they will know that ‘ something is up.’ 

If it be said that an English audience would not have laughed 
either, then here is an example of what happened to myself. I 
played on one occasion the part of a woman married to a husband 
who neglected and ill-treated her. She loved another man. With 
the jealous instinct of the woman who loves, she made a scene at her 
lover for his attentions to the young girl of the play, whom he eventu- 
ally married—it is a tradition on the English stage that the hero 
always marries the ingénue, or else the young lady, aptly named by 
the Americans the ‘ Matinée girl,’ would not go home happy to gaze 
at the photograph of the leading man. On our stage, too, the jealous 
woman is always a figure of fun. Shakespeare has invested the jealous 
male with dignity and pathos by the writing of a tragedy of Othello ; 
but the public here roars with laughter and joy over the sufferings of 
the jealous female. In the midst of a comic scene of this description 
came a telegram to say that the husband was dead. The woman 
turned to the man, holding out the telegram to him, and all her yearn- 
ing to acknowledge their attachment before the whole world, all her 
longing to get the sanction of the Church to her union with him, broke 
out into the cry: ‘Don’t you understand, I am free! I am free!’ 

On the first night, being no doubt played to specialists in play- 
going rather than to the public, there was some enthusiasm when 
the curtain fell; but on the following night at the words ‘I am 
free—I am free, a woman cried aloud: ‘Oh, I sye!’ and the 
house, far from telling her to hold her tongue, chuckled in 
approval of her ‘Oh, I sye!’ And night after night the actress had 
to keep her hand on the throat of that woman and strangle her, 
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before she could abandon herself to the emotion of the moment. 
And when the author or the Press complains that an actor will not 
* let himself go,’ then it may be answered that in nine cases out of ten 
he dare not do so, because night after night he has to wrestle with 
and overcome the reserve—call it hypocrisy, call it shyness—of the 
British nation that is the aftermath of the Puritan movement*in 
Great Britain. 

Sometimes, when waiting in the wings to go on, it is instructive 
to watch through the peephole in the prompter’s seat the faces of a 
British audience during a scene in which there is any great ebullition 
of feeling or passion. Most of the women are looking shamefacedly 
down their noses, or shrinking into a corner of their seat with a depre- 
catory air; the men have their heads thrown up, trying to look as 
detached as possible, with the proverbial ‘ you can’t catch me’ air of 
the gentlemanlike Englishman. 

A well-known French actress said to me last year, ‘ I do not under- 
stand your English public. I go to the theatre and see only plays 
fit for children, not grown-up people. But what are your men and 
women made of? Have they no emotions, no passions? Do they 
feel nothing of hate or love, of fear or tenderness, of jealousy or rage ? ’ 
‘Madam,’ I said, ‘ we are a prudish nation. We do not care to look 
on at naked passions in the presence of strangers ; we do not counten- 
ance a moral undressing in public.’ ‘ But,’ she said, ‘ you come and 
see our French plays?’ ‘That,’ I answered, ‘is a very different 
matter. We always hope the man in the next seat does not under- 
stand the language.’ 

While we are on the subject of Continental imports, it would 
seem that a very serious obstacle to the education of national taste 
is to be found in the prerogatives of the licenser of plays. Plays 
are denied us by that dignitary’s acute sense of delicacy that are 
acted over the whole of playgoing Europe without, apparently, 
any very deleterious effect on its standard of morality. On the 
other hand, a German comedy was presented here the other day, 
acted for several nights, the subject-matter of which was recog- 
nised by the Press as so unfit for publication that not one critic 
gave us an accurate summary of it. The only possible explanation 
to be given is that foreign languages are not a necessary accomplish- 
ment for the post of licenser of plays, and that no one in that gentle 
man’s office speaks either French or German fluently. 

How long are we to be prevented from enacting masterpieces like 
Monna Vanna, and treated to such comedies as La Layette and Das 
Thal des Lebens? Is it not a proof of the infancy of the British 
theatrical public that it is subjected to such grandmotherly legisla- 
tion? Are we to be for ever fed with a spoon on brimstone and 
treacle by a Nurse Redford ? 

On one occasion, however, the licenser did reverse the order of 
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things. It was when, on the eve of the production of a charming 
French comedy, Ma Cousine, he sent an order to the theatre to 
eliminate the French dance, which was the pivot of the whole piece, 
and in the last minute it had to be hacked and slashed until it no 
longer made sense. 

Picture it, a dance which, whether we think it picturesque or not, 
is the origin of every modern skirt dance, and which is licensed and 
sanctioned on a hundred stages nightly all over Great Britain, this 
must be cut out because it is performed by one solitary figure in a 
comedy of more or less serious interest. 

The members of the reading public are not so carefully tended or 
watched. No volume is withheld from them, save, perhaps, by the 
conscientious scruples of Messrs. Mudie or Messrs. W. H. Smith ; 
but then it is open to the shopman to sell what wares he will. Other- 
wise there is no hindrance to the enlightenment and illumination of 
the book-lover ; he is left to follow his own bent. And, as a result, 
there is perhaps no nation in the world that yields so high a standard 
of fiction, from the literary and intellectual point of view, as the 
English-speaking nation. 

That is why the reading public is fifty years in advance of the 
theatre-going public in its criterion of taste and culture. Perhaps 
something is due to the fact that we may enjoy a book in our own 
closet, and need not be too timid to read the truths that we should 
not care to see enacted before us; but on the whole it is sooner the 
result of the more liberal education of the student of books. 

The fact of the matter is that in England the public do not or 
will not take the stage seriously. They will not regard it earnestly 
as a means of education, as a temple for the worship of art, as a plat- 
form for the airing of social evils. What surprises and depresses the 
critic who is not born and bred in this country is the naive simplicity 
of the British attitude towards matters artistic. 

We are shocked at the brutality of certain pictures of our century 
that the foreign playwright gives us; we refuse him the right to 
moralise over what we consider a revolting truth ; we declare there 
is nothing to be gained by a discussion of the unpalatable in real 
life ; we know that such things exist, but we do not want them to 
be forced on our notice—and all the jargon of the purist. Well, I 
contend that this is merely the creed of the unthinking and the unable 
to think. It is because we do not want to be arrested in our rush 
through the streets of life by the tragedy at our elbow. 

‘I don’t want to be made to think when I go to the theatre I 
want to be amused,’ is said by men of every calibre ; and as men are 
the bread-winners, the person who pays the piper may call the tune, 
and we have to give him what he wants. This is the origin of 
* sing-song comedies’ and music-halls. We in England want to dismiss 
as quickly as possible any subject calculated to make us think ; 
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we want to get back to ‘ play marbles,’ as Mr. Barrie said, and that 
is why we may laugh, by kind permission of Mr. Redford, at a flagrant 
breach of the whole decalogue—we may split our sides over jokes 
made in Germany or France, but we may not cry over a stage-play, 
because to cry would be to take it seriously, and that has an element 
of irreligion in it. How else can we explain the readiness with which 
episodes of the most offensive suggestion are approved in what is 
known as farce, the introduction of the nastiest scenes permitted in 
musical comedy, and yet we may not produce a play of serious interest 
without its being scarified past recognition by the blue pencil of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office ? 

The Englishman goes to the theatre to be amused—not to learn, 
not to observe, not to be interested, but to be amused ; and when a 
people takes a thing lightly, it has at heart a contempt for it. That 
the English stage is still suffering from the broad-arrow of condemna- 
tion stamped on it by the Puritans of the Commonwealth is apparent 
every day, and those who maintain that the religious prejudice against 
it no longer exists, have only to refer to the recent house-to-house 
distribution of a printed notice by certain modern revivalists. In it 
the elect are exhorted to give a promise as a sine qua non of their 
conversion that they will no longer visit the theatres. 

The British drama advances or recedes on the tide of national 
importance with every wave of religion over the country. When 
church-going goes out of fashion, the stage becomes the popular 
vehicle of expression for the people. When the preacher in the 
pulpit is left to finish his sermon without a congregation, the dramatist 
is listened to with eager respect through the mouth of the actor. 
Looking back at the era that gave us the deepest thinker, philosopher, 
and moralist of all times, we cannot but admit that during the reign 
of Elizabeth and William Shakespeare church-going was notoriously 
out of fashion among the cultured classes. Again, under the violent 
reaction against Puritanism of Charles the Second’s period, the 
audaciously truthful Samuel Pepys leaves us no doubt as to the 
important part played by the drama in the lives of the English people, 
nor do we gather from that minute photographer of his time that 
church-going was anything but a perfunctory ceremony as a conces- 
sion to good manners. The next great outburst of genius occurs 
again when Sheridan, most brilliant of orators, most daring of poli- 
ticians, thinks it no whit an impediment to his political career to 
become the manager of a theatre. What stronger argument than 
that to prove from what pinnacle the stage has toppled with the 
Sunday observance and the morning and evening prayers of the 
Victorian reign? In what constituency would the return of a 
theatrical manager for Parliament be possible ? Would not the Non- 
conformist vote render such an election out of question? For though 


the bishops are complaining that a very small percentage of the 
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English people attend public worship, and that the parish churches 
are empty, we must not forget that the chapels are crammed to 
overflowing, and that the Nonconformist element is one of the strongest 
factors in English politics. It is also the drag on the wheel of our 
upward progress towards beauty and truth in art. 

We have seen how with the outgoing of Roman Catholicism in 
England, the chief incentive and inspiration of painters and sculptors, 
the worship of the Mother and the Saints was taken away from them, 
and churches became bare. Art to this day suffers from it in the 
English churches. If you put an exquisite piece of brocade on the 
altar, and a pair of candlesticks of glorious design, fit to educate 
the eye of the congregation, you will be accused of turning to Rome 
and the devil. Shapes and forms of the most lugubrious, of the 
cheapest make in outline and colour, are alone consistent with the 
worship of our Maker in this country. And this Puritanism goes further 
than intolerance of colour and shape; it condemns all things that 
appeal to the sxsthetic side of our nature, which it confuses with mere 
sensuousness. 

There are those who will have it that the British public has out- 
grown that superstition. I can only say that in trying to do one’s 
little mite towards the welfare of other people, I work continually in 
conjunction with religious bodies of various denominations, and that 
though there is a great friendship with some of my fellow-workers, 
many of them do not dare to go to a theatre to see stage-plays for 
fear of giving offence to their association or order. 

It would seem that dreariness of outline, therefore, is the only 
respectable expression of religion in England, just in the same way 
that an Englishman must wear a top-hat to attend public worship. 
Who has not heard it said, ‘I can’t go to church to-day ; I have not 
brought my top-hat’? Those who have at heart the dignity and 
the usefulness of the dramatic art cannot separate religion from it, 
and to those it is worse suffering than a wrong note is to a musical 
nature, to see the puerile sentimentalism, the artificial and unreal 
conception of life, that alone makes a success with the British public ; 
but as long as the paying public demands adulterated artificial alcohol 
that poisons the tongue and destroys the taste, you cannot expect 
the caterer to expend thousands in pure, bright wine that is not 
asked for by the consumer. 

The ‘Repertory’ scheme is being scoffed at, not openly, but 
covertly, as ‘ Utopian,’ meaning thereby ‘financially unsound.’ The 
Press try to beat it out of life by the flagellation of ridicule, just as 
energetically as they are endeavouring to stamp out conscription, 
and yet we know well that we must come to both if we want to 
preserve our existence both artistically and nationally. ‘Repertory’ 
and ‘ conscription ’ are catchwords of opprobrium for the time being. 
We have the richest and largest population in the whole world, and 
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yet we are catering only for one class of the public—the children, 
as the French actress ably put it. In no other city in Europe is this 
the case. Take, for instance, Berlin. At certain theatres they are 
giving the classics for the boys and girls from school. At other 
theatres I saw plays for grown-up people and the plays of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Here we have one of the keenest observers and wits of the 
day, a playwright, moreover, with a sense of construction and 
characterisation; and until two or three months ago, when John 
Bull’s Other Island suddenly became the fashion, we, the English, 
could just scrape together sufficient audiences for a few scattered 
matinées—for one play, the Devil’s Disciple, we cannot get an 
audience at all—and yet in another country they can play Bernard 
Shaw’s works at three theatres in the same city and at the same 
time. 

It was on this subject that a typical conversation was overheard 
in @ railway carriage. ‘Have you seen Candida?’ said one woman to 
another. ‘ Yes,’ answered the other; ‘and I have seen John Bull's 
Other Island. 1 don’t know that I quite enjoyed it. Ah, yes, I laughed, 
but Bernard Shaw laughs at everybody in turn, and I never know 
with whom to sympathise!’ The British playgoer must always have 
some object on which to lavish his affection. ‘I never know with 
whom to sympathise ! ’—that is the attitude of the British public 
towards the play that endeavours to portray passions instead of 
poses. Failing a good hearty laugh over the holocaust of the 
Decalogue, we have another alternative to success—the worship of 
the ‘ Pretty-pretty,’ almost more enervating to the artist who does 
not boast the anesthesia of a ‘ Fotheringay’ temperament or the 
*Crummles ’ want of humour. 

* Now, that is what I call a wholesome clean play!’ cries the British 
public, looking at the love-story of a boarding-school miss that is as 
artificial in situation as it is strained in sentimentalism, for the author 
cannot hope to get a hearing who has not yet learned that the high 
road to the people’s pocket, in the matter of a serious stage play, 
must be the Triumph of the Ingénue. 

And this is where the crux of the trouble lies with the British 
public. It will not apply its own knowledge of life to the drama. 
When it goes to the theatre it wants to see something foreign to its 
own experiences, divergent from real life. As long as we English are 
in the theatre in full view of each other we want to see virtue triumphant, 
vice punished. When we slip into our cab or carriage after the play 
is over, and drive away into the darkness of the night, our conscience 
is our own affair once more. 

There was a drama acted here last year called A Man of Honour. 
It was a monochrome painted in the fog of the great city and dealing 
with the grey mists of everyday emotions. Everyone who went to 
see it said to me, ‘ How vitally interesting and how splendidly played ! * 
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Without pretending to inquire into the business aspect of it, it must be 
observed that, magnificently interpreted, true to life as it was, it disap- 
peared after four weeks. Now, to what does that point ? That there is 
no audience here for the drastic or the real on the stage, but when, on 
some rare occasion, there is to be found someone with the courage to 
produce a truthful living drama holding the mirror up to nature, 
every actor and actress taking part in it makes a personal success. 
There are capable men and women whose work has been admirable 
for years, of whom, the moment they have appeared in one of these 
plays that are put on to interest experimentally, apart from the 
regular productions, it is asked at once, ‘ Where has So-and-so played 
before? He or she is a genius.’ The answer is that they have been 
seen not a dozen but fifty times before in every theatre. 

Without detracting from the reputation of these clever players, 
why is that? Because when you get down to the bedrock of human 
emotions, when you present living, breathing entities, why then the 
parts make the actors. ‘The better the part the better the actor’ is 
an old theatrical saying ; but it takes the ‘ whole box of tricks,’ all 
the mouthings and noddings and finger-wagging of the methods of the 
experienced actor and actress to make the wretched, stuffed figures of 
modern drama look like interesting heroes. Possibly in the pigeon- 
holes of every manager’s desk there are better plays than have ever 
been produced, plays that he takes out and fingers lovingly from 
time to time and replaces with a sigh and a ‘some day, perhaps.’ 
But competition is great, and while you can conveniently lose several 
thousands of pounds in as many weeks in experimenting for the 
British public, you can turn to Shakespeare and the musical glasses 
and be certain, at least, of enough treasury to pay your company on 
Friday nights. This is what I have meant when I have spoken of the 
collaboration of the audience with the actor. If by the emphatic 
disapproval of anything that does not ring true on the stage the reader 
encourages and endorses the realistic drama, then he will be assisting 
in the making of great actors and actresses. 

Here is a proof that to-day the public and the actors are still at 
variance. What appears to the company when the curtain is down 
at rehearsal as a page out of a real human document, as often as not, 
when the lights are up and the audience is seated, will not go across 
the footlights to convince of its sincerity. This is due very often to 
the passive resistance of a first-night audience. There is a kind 
of armed neutrality in the air that gives the actor the effect of the 
momentous silence described before battle, and, with the terror of 
long-range fire and smokeless powder, he never knows where he 
is going to be hit. Mischief may be lurking behind the most 
innocent-looking cluster of sentences, and the ramp of the gallery 
may conceal a deadly fusillade which has accounted for the disap- 
pearance of many a good play. For, strange as it may seem, we, 
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on our side of the footlights, are absolutely unable to guess from 
what quarter we shall be attacked. Take a situation of some delicacy, 
capable of misinterpretation, where the actor is conscious of the danger 
and is cautious or courageous in approaching it according to his tem- 
perament, and the chances are that in stage language it will ‘ go ’— 
which, translated into correct English, means that it will ‘stay’! 
Then, when things are quiet and the actors settle themselves into 
their parts with the comfortable assurance that all is well, a word, a 
look, a gesture, may give offence that was never foreshadowed, much 
less suspected, or a perfectly normal situation may tickle the risible 
nerve of the audience in a way that certainly was never intended. 

Again, when there have been many head shakings and shoulder 
shruggings from a company at rehearsal, and whispered confidence 
that the scenes are both childish and preposterous, as often as not that 
particular scene has been received with enthusiasm and that play 
has beaten the record of the box office. 

Most actors have a superstitious dread of being told at a dress 
rehearsal that the success of a play is assured, whether it be the opinion 


- of a layman or an expert. Rarely has any sceve the same effect on 


an audience in a packed house that it has on a solitary spectator, and 
without doubt if it were the custom for critics to attend the dress 
rehearsal of a new production and write their notices then and there, 
adverse or favourable as the case may be, they would as often as not 
rescind them on seeing the play acted to a full house. It would be 
difficult to assign a definite explanation of this, but it is probable 
that whereas the solitary spectator receives a literal record on 
the clean wax of his unbiassed mind, in a crowded house the 
receiver becomes blurred and blotted by the manifold impressions 
around him. 

In a large concourse of humanity contagion, both physical and 
moral, is inevitable, and if we accept the theory of the physical bacillus 
of disease overcoming the weaker microbe in its life-and-death struggle, 
then it is also possible that the bacillus of discontent engendered by the 
huddling together of a vast body of people is stronger and more com- 
bative than the bacterium of content. The actor becomes with time, 
not more impervious, but more sensitive to that bacillus; possibly 
because the nerve account in the bank of health we draw on is 
getting lower and lower with each renewed effort of preparation, 
possibly because the harder the struggle has been to climb to a reputa- 
tion, the greater the fall from those heights of success. 

‘A crowd,’ writes an eminent French psychologist, ‘the indi- 
vidual members of which would not hurt a fly, is in its gregarious 
instinct puerile or brutal,’ and verily I am sometimes reminded 
that Dr. Grasset has spoken of brutality, when I see an audience 
call and call again for the unfortunate actor as a mark of 
approval, and when, on his appearance, he is received with a 
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storm of hisses. This is not criticism, this is actor-baiting. That 
is why the practice of punishing the actor for the well-intentioned 
mistakes of the author is objectionable, not because it is not in accord- 
ance with the much-vaunted British notion of fair-play, but because 
by that means the nerve of the actor is destroyed, and something of 
his belief in himself and his faith in the public as a kindly judge is 
destroyed also, and because the best work cannot be got out of a 
trembling slave but out of a cheerful servant. 

It has been said that whenever a play has been hissed it was always 
a well-deserved failure, but that can be easily disproved. I once 
played nine or ten months to big business in a play that was hissed on 
the first night. Again, I have been present at three first nights in 
which the plays afterwards destined to do enormous business were 
received in stony silence. First-night approval or disapproval is not 
always a criterion, therefore, to the ultimate box-office receipts of a 
play. Indeed, why should the man in the gallery on a first night arbi- 
trate upon the illiterate taste of his successors on the following even- 
ings? A first-night audience is, by its own confession, an expert one, 
and its critical faculty has been polished and sharpened by experience ; 
but the man who subsequently pays his shillings is a far simpler man 
—he is the primitive man as compared with a first-nighter, and he is 
very well content with what he is given for his money. The privileged 
of the initial performance, however, have demonstrated their dis- 
approbation with so much vehemence that it has been heard all over 
London, and the gentlemen of the Press have hastened to report it 
as part of their critical summary of the play, and so the primitive 
man is frightened, and buttons up his pockets, and thinks he would 
be considered an uncritical fool if he went, and—he stops away. 

The man who pays ten-and-sixpence for his stall, with an extra 
shilling for booking at a Bond Street library, is only the same British 
Lion (with his mane combed and parted) as the working-man who pays 
his twelvepence and gets a metal pass or ‘tally’ to the gallery. Of 
the two I should claim the greater originality for the latter ; for often, 
despite an unfavourable verdict, Gallery and Pit come to see for 
themselves and proportionately, during a theatrical failure, by far the 
biggest business is done in the cheaper parts of the playhouse. Unfor- 
tunately for the manager, however, the profits in this case are too 
small to encourage or prolong the run of a play that is not a pronounced 
success. The stalls and boxes, on the other hand, wait before booking 
seats to be told by their newspapers, by their friends, oftener still by the 
libraries, what is worth going tosee. A great incentive and stimulus to 
the playgoer is the fact that he cannot get seats for the performance 
he wishes to attend; hence it is a tradition among acting managers 
that money ‘ turned away ’ returns twofold. 

If @ failure happens to an established management on the first 
night of a new production, they can weather the storm. They can 
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fall back on their old client2le until the primitive man comes to see for 
himself if it is as black, after all, as it was painted, and in the course 
of time they recover what they had lost in the first four weeks. But 
@ new management that has opened its doors for the first time 
cannot rely on the ‘ goodwill’ of the house, and four weeks’ empty 
theatre may mean a loss of five or six thousand pounds. Here you have 
the wrecker paralysing fresh enterprise, and every time he stamps 
out a new play he is destroying a new life—he is strangling a new-born 
idea at its birth. When do we see a play of purpose, political, social, 
ethical, in England ? Have we among us a Sudermann, a Hauptmann, 
@ Brieux, or an Echegaray? Do you not think they would rise up 
among us if the drama of ‘intention’ could attract? We are not 
justified in estimating so slightingly the profounder thought of our 
century, for we have but to look at the contents of some of our maga- 
zines and reviews to note the earnest tendency of the reading public. 

When have the French or Germans hesitated to fix the fleeting 
spirit of the hour by giving us stage pictures of it, or shirked dealing 
with the burning questions of the day in theirdrama? Why do we 
of all nations refuse to regard the theatre as a vehicle for instruction ? 
Why will we not allow to the stage the dignity of the reformer ? 

There can be only one explanation—that the British public is 
still clogged and fettered by the fanatical puritanism of past cen- 
turies ; that at heart it despises what it consents to be amused at, 
and is half ashamed of what has become almost a necessity to it. 
The Nonconformist scruple revolts at the unknown terrors of the 
playhouse ; for, remember, those are still in their thousands who never 
have entered one. Ask it—why? Reason with it; it has no logical 
answer, no formulated charge, yet by heredity, by the linked aversion 
from generation to generation, it has been suckled on prejudice and 
weaned on contempt for the stage. 

‘ Grow out ofit’? Perhaps, but in a country where too good a taste 
in things artistic is still suspect of something ungodly and unholy, 
growth must of necessity be slow. How much, then, of understanding 
can we expect in a public that has only begun to tolerate ? 

That is why it cannot be too earnestly explained nor too often 
repeated that the theatre-going public has a grave responsibility— 
the responsibility of fostering every little spark of vitality in the 
dust-heap of stage convention, of welcoming every new recruit, of 
encouraging every enterprising spirit that has the temerity to take 
up the vicissitudes of management. It is to the theatre-goer that 
we must appeal to lead the British people into the path that has 
already been trodden by the reader of books; the path to a wider 
sympathy with human problems on the stage, to a larger tolerance 
of the original or even of the bizarre, so that little by little we may 
depart from the old grooves of hackneyed dramatic formula, and 
learn to laugh and cry over the simplest and the most complex 
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expressions of dramatic art: to help the actors who are so dependent 
on the sympathy and encouragement of the playgoer: to measure 
success not by the mere figures of the booking sheet, but by the 
wider range of artistic ideals that will open out to us with the 
larger horizon of public taste. 


GertTrRuDE KINGSTON. 





BRITISH SHIPPING AND FISCAL REFORM 


BritisH shipping is closely dependent on British trade, and British 
trade is indispensable to British shipping. Upon the prosperity of 
both stands or falls the wealth, the power, and the unity of the Em- 
pire, because our trade, our shipping, and the mutual welfare of the 
Mother Country and her Colonies necessarily progress hand in hand. 
Any fiscal reform affecting one of the three, for good or for evil, must 
therefore affect the other two ; but fiscal reform is a wide term, and 
it is not surprising that there are certain aspects of it more especially 
applicable to shipping, which, if advantageous to shipping, will con- 
sequently improve British trade and strengthen the ties of the British 
Empire. Into these aspects of fiscal reform it is the main object of 
this paper to inquire. 

From the days of Queen Flizabeth and Lord Burghiey up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the whole policy of England 
was directed towards establishing a world-wide trade, and, as an 
essential and foremost part of it, an all-sufficient mercantile marine. 
Both Elizabeth and Charles the First gave bounties for the building 
of ships over a certain size ; fisheries were encouraged by bounties on 
the taking and curing of various fish and on some of the vessels em- 
ployed, as a means of developing seafaring life; and trading com- 
panies were created, such as the Levant Company, chartered in 1581, 
the East India Company, chartered in 1600, and the Hudson Bay 
Company in 1670. The memorable Navigation Acts, passed in 1651 
and 1660, restricted the importation of goods into England or any of 
its dependencies exclusively to English ships, of which the master 
and three-fourths of the crew should also be English ; and exception 
was only made in favour of foreign ships bringing merchandise, 
genuinely grown or manufactured in their own countries. This policy, 
known in political economy as the mercantile system, of strengthening 
and vitalising the maritime power of the country by stimulating 
shipbuilding, supporting fisheries, and actively promoting trading 
companies, continued until after the Napoleonic wars ; and it did, in 
fact, attain the objects which it had in view, which were the supre- 
macy of England on the seas, and the furtherance of English com- 
merce and manufactures. This is admitted by Adam Smith, however 
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contrary it is to modern free-trade doctrine. The policy was not a 
theoretical or speculative dogmatism, but rather a practical growth 
engendered by the surrounding circumstances. It is remarkable that 
in the seventeenth century, when Holland held the control of the 
mercantile world, including the East Indian carrying trade, England 
successfully asserted itself by passing Cromwell’s Navigation Act ; 
and that now, when England has enjoyed a similar position to Holland 
for two hundred years, every other country is asserting itself by 
pursuing a similar defensive policy, very possibly with equal ultimate 
success if England persists in its ideal of absolute inactivity and 
free-trade drift. It does not follow that a reversion to the old mer- 
cantile system would be the precise remedy for the present condition 
of affairs—that system deliberately cramped the expansion of colonial 
trade for the benefit of the Mother Country—but neither are pro- 
spects of shipping so brilliant that complacent acquiescence in laisser- 
faire can be safely indulged in. 

The question then arises, Does British shipping show any symptoms 
to cause uneasiness ? Judged by the standard of continuous increase, 
certainly British shipping creditably holds its own. From 1850, 
when the total tonnage of the British merchant navy (including both 
the United Kingdom and British possessions) was 4,232,000, to 1900, 
when it was 10,751,000, the tonnage has steadily augmented from 
decade to decade. In 1903 it reached 11,831,000 tons.' The figures 
so far are reassuring. It is only when a comparison is made between 
the increase of British and the increase of foreign shipping that a 
different story is told. Granted that foreign shipping increases in 
proportion more rapidly than British shipping, because it starts from 
a lower figure, yet the following considerations strike a note of serious 
warning. 

Examine, in the first place, the proportion of British to foreign 
shipping engaged in the oversea-carrying trade of the world at different 
periods. According to Mr. Norman Hill, the secretary of the Liver- 
pool Steamship Owners’ Association, the bulk of the shipping em- 
ployed in the principal maritime countries of the world was repre- 
sented by entrances and clearances amouiiting in 1890 to 313,000,000 
tons, of which 155,000,000, or nearly 50 per cent., was British and 
the remainder foreign. In 1900 the bulk of the world’s shipping had 
risen to 469,000,000 tons, of which 204,000,000, or only 43 per cent., 
was British. Another method of elucidating the facts is by comparing 
the percentages of increase in the total tonnage of the merchant 
navy of the British Empire, between different periods of time, with 
the corresponding percentages of combined foreign merchant navies.’ 
Between 1880 and 1890 the merchant navy of the British Empire 


' Board of Trade Return, 1904, No. 294, pp. 46, 47. 


* Board of Trade Return, 1904, No. 294, pp. 46, 47; and Statistical Abstract, 
Cd. 2202 (1904), p. 21. 
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increased from 8,447,000 tons to 9,688,000 tons, or 12°8 per cent. of 
the total British merchant tonnage in 1890; and between 1890 and 
1902 (the last year for which all the comparative figures are avail- 
able) the British increase was from 9,688,000 tons to 11,566,000 tons, 
or 16:2 per cent. Now take the corresponding figures of the com- 
bined principal foreign merchant navies. They increased between 
1880 and 1890 from 8,312,000 tons to 8,497,000 tons, or 2-2 per cent. ; . 
and between 1890 and 1902 from 8,497,000 tons to 11,136,000 tons, 
or 23°6 per cent. So that, even making all allowances, the foreign 
percentage of increase is astoundingly higher than that of Great 
Britain, being roughly from 2 to 23 per cent., as against the British 
12 to 16 per cent. The figures for the carrying trade of the world 
do not by any means, therefore, convey a sense of absolute security 
for British shipping. 

It is worth noticing how largely the statistics of shipping in im- 
portant ports in various parts of the globe tend to arouse the same 
uneasiness. To avoid being tedious, a few illustrations will suffice. 
In the port of Hamburg, for instance, the tonnage of British arrivals 
during the last decade has risen from 2} millions to rather over three 
millions, while in the same period tonnage arriving under the German 
flag has increased from 24 millions to almost five millions *—a striking 
figure, even though Hamburg is a German port. If we turn to British 
colonies, where better things might be expected, official figures 
generally show the same melancholy tale. In Newfoundland the 
percentage of British and colonial shipping to the total shipping in 
1880 was 92°3, and the foreign percentage was 7°7. In 1903 the 
British and colonial percentage was 64-6, and the foreign had risen 
to 35°4.4 At the Australian ports the British percentage of the 
tonnage of oversea ships entered and cleared was 76 in 1881, 65 in 
1891, and 54 in 1902. In Hong Kong, which is an open port 
where customs duties are not levied, the tonnage of British ships 
since 1886 has increased 30 per cent., while that of Germany has 
increased 80 per cent., and that of Japan one hundredfold.’ In 
Singapore, another open port, the British increase since 1886 is 
60 per cent., while Germany has doubled her tonnage, and that of 
Japan has increased over ninety-fold.° 

Now turn to the shipping in our home ports. It has been noticed 
that German shipping in Hamburg has increased to a surprising 
extent, even bearing in mind that it is a German port, but the per- 
centage of British shipping at ports of the United Kingdom has 
decreased between 1890 and 1903 from 72-7 to 65:5, while the foreign 
tonnage has increased there from 27:3 to 34:5.” Some of our ports 


* Diplomatic and Consular Reports, Hamburg. 

* Board of Trade Return, 1904, No. 294, p. 33. 

5 Steamship Subsidies Report (1901), Appendix 20. 
” Board of Trade Return, 1904, No. 294, pp. 6, 7. 
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individually give very disquieting returns. Thus, in the Bute Docks, 
the largest docks in Cardiff, in 1897 the British percentage of tonnage 
entered was 81-6, as compared with the foreign 18°4; in 1902 the 
British had fallen to 70-7, and the foreign risen to 29°3 ; ® and similar 
returns may be gathered from Hartlepool, Middlesborough, Sunder- 
land, Newport, and Swansea. 

What, then, are the causes of this stagnation in British shipping ? 
There appear to be several, all contributing in varying degrees. 

Firstly, shipowners have especially complained that some of our 
Board of Trade shipping regulations press unduly hard upon British 
ships, because they are not equally enforced upon foreign ships calling 
at our home ports. Reference is made among other matters to the 
load-line or Plimsoll regulations, and to the foreign method in some 
countries of measuring tonnage. If, for example, a British vessel is 
transferred to the French flag, its gross tonnage is at once increased 
and its net tonnage diminished, and as foreign harbour and light 
dues (excepi in the Suez Canal) are payable on the net tonnage, 
foreign ships gain an advantage. With reference to the load-line, the 
Board of Trade cannot compel a foreign ship to be marked with our 
load-line mark, and the most it can do is to detain a ship which its 
surveyors guess to be very improperly overweighted ; but the whole 
question is being at present considered by a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons. With regard to tonnage measurement, the 
Board of Trade last year secured an arrangement with France and 
Spain that their ships should be subject to re-measurement in British 
ports unless they are provided with certificates of British tonnage ; 
and this is undoubtedly a move in the right direction. 

Shipowners also complain of the incidence of light dues, or dues 
charged in respect of lighthouses, light-vessels, buoys, beacons, and 
fog-signals, as unjustifiably adding to their burdens, and they main- 
tain that these should be a public charge just as much as the lighting 
of streets. It is defrayed by the State in nearly every other country, 
with the exception of Turkey, and in Great Britain shipowners pay 
without having any control in the management of lighthouses. Oppo- 
nents of this change forget how much the safe arrival of even the 
necessaries of life depends upon the ‘ coastwise lights of England,’ 
towards which they themselves are so unwilling to contribute. The 
abolition of the light dues has been recommended by several com- 
mittees, and systematically opposed by several Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, but since the last recommendation a reduction of 124 per 
cent. on the dues levied has been made, which is certainly not 
excessive considering how largely the receipts have exceeded the 
expenditure.® 


* Cf. Report on Foreign Ships (Application of Statutory Requirements), 1904, 
No. 299, p. 96. 
® The receipts in 1897-8 were 609,925/., and the expenditure 463,753. In 1902-3 
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7 Another matter affecting British shipping is foreign subsidies. This 
method of improving a mercantile marine, which is adopted by most 
foreign countries, has been steadily growing, and it cannot be denied 
that it is one of the formidable obstacles with which British shipping 
has tocontend. The Subsidies Committee, over which I had the honour 
to preside, reported in 1902 ‘ that the granting of shipping subsidies 
at considerable pecuniary cost by foreign governments has favoured 
the development of competition against British shipowners and trade 
upon the principal routes of ocean communication, and assisted in 
the transfer from British to continental ports of some branches of 
foreign and colonial trade.’ The repeated introduction into the 
United States Congress, gerierally year after year, of a Subsidy Bill, 
even if it does not yet become law, shows the growing tendency 
towards this form of protection, and if carried would be a serious 
blow to British shipping. The large sums of money granted as 
subsidies are not only employed for the direct encouragement of 
improved construction and speed of ships, which may be necessary 
for mail service, but they also operate indirectly upon freights and 
trade. They operate upon freights in two ways. Either, which 
generally occurs in the first instance, they lower them by enabling 
the subsidised companies to cut-out their less fortunate rivals by 
offering a reduced rate—a fighting rate, as it is called ; or, when the 
subsidised companies have effectually choked off their rivals by this 
unfair competition, the subsidies tend to create a monopoly in favour 
of the companies, and so facilitate higher charges and the establish- 
ment of federations and shipping rings. No doubt fighting rates and 
shipping rings are to be found where subsidies are not given, but 
subsidies accentuate the harm these inflict. A typical instance of 
the evil effect of both fighting rates and shipping rings happened 
quite lately in reference to the comparative freights from Liverpool 
to South Africa, and from New York to South Africa, when the differ- 
ence in rates from the United States to South African ports, as com- 
pared with those from the United Kingdom, was in many cases over 
100 per cent. in favour of the American manufacturer. Provisions, 
candles, soap, beer, cement, bricks, deals, galvanised iron, and bar 
iron were all conveyed from the United States at 15s. per ton, whereas 
the freights from the United Kingdom varied from 20s. to as high as 
31s. 3d. a ton. It was actually worth while for English manufac- 
turers to send goods to South Africa by way of New York, paying the 
extra trans-Atlantic freight, in order to avail themselves of the lower 
rate from New York to South Africa and avoid the rates of the shipping 
conference or ring which controls the trade between England and 
South Africa. It is very distressing to record that the 25 per cent. 
preference in customs duties, generously given by South Africa to 


the receipts were 555,697/., and the expenditure 500,4311. Parl. Papers, 1904, 
Cd. 2192, p. 52. 
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British manufacturers, is more than counterbalanced by the great 
preference in freight enjoyed by American manufacturers over British. 
Another instance may be drawn from the last-published colonial 
report for the Straits Settlements (1903), from which it appears that 
in comparison with the previous year the value of imports from the 
United Kingdom increased nearly 17 per cent., while those from the 
continent of Europe increased 21 per cent., and from the United 
States nearly 40 per cent. Exports to the United Kingdom decreased 
in value rather more than 10 per cent., and those to the continent of 
Europe increased nearly 5 per cent., and to the United States close 
on 10 per cent. ; and the report states ominously that ‘low freights 
to America, as compared with the shipping conference rates to the 
United Kingdom, are alleged to be responsible for this transfer of 
trade from the United Kingdom to the United States.’ To give an 
example of the alternative operation of subsidies by which they may 
help to crush out competition and ultimately raise freights, the Ger- 
man East African tariff may be quoted. With the assistance of 
substantial subsidies the German East Africa Line has been firmly 
established with good steamers, and since the Ist of August last its 
through rates have been raised. The policy has been first by means 
of subsidies to undercut, and strangle, foreign competition, and 
then, when the trade is secure, to raise rates, while giving special 
privileges to the export of German manufactures. Thus Great 
Britain begins by missing the opportunity of acquiring the trade 
with her own East African possessions, so that orders which would 
otherwise have come to this country for execution are now placed in 
Germany owing to the cheaper freights ; and she is then apparently 
afraid of expending the considerable sum, now necessary through her 
own remissness, for running a good competitive line of ships, and 
retaining what remains of the trade or recovering part of what is 
gone. She says she has not the money to do it because British trade 
is depressed. And so things work round in a vicious circle. The 
importance of the relation between freights and trade is better appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that in former days the high amount of 
freight for carriage anywhere operated as a protection to British 
produce. Now, owing to improvements in shipping there is scarcely 
any protection of this kind ; for while in 1872, for instance, the steamer 
rate for wheat per quarter from New York to Liverpool was 5s. 2d., 
in 1902 it was 114d." 

The tax in France known as surtaze d’entrepét is another direct 
hindrance to British shipping. It is a double duty charged on all 
goods destined for France and transhipped in a non-French port on 
their way. Thus a steamer with 5,000 tons of cargo on board coming 
home to London, and carrying 100 tons for France, could only tran- 


' Colonial Reports, 1904, Cd. 2238, pp. 7, 8. 
'" Parl. Papers, 1908, Cd. 1761, p. 180 (Board of Trade Return). 
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ship this French cargo into a coasting steamer sailing from London to 
France by incurring a penalty of double duty on every ton. Failing 
this, the large steamer must go first into the French port and pay 
heavy port dues and charges, and afterwards come on to London. 
M. Yves Guyot, the eminent French economist and advocate of ideal 
free trade, if only we could get it, pleads to his countrymen for the 
abolition of this tax ;'* but it is significant that he suggests at the same 
time that its abolition should be made the subject of negotiation 
with the British Government with a view to obtaining a reduction of 
British duties on French wine. Even convinced Free Traders abroad 
like M. Guyot are prepared to make use of protective taxes as weapons 
for negotiation ; and after all it is but diplomatic and shrewd, as they 
know that under our present policy we in the United Kingdom have 
no margin to bargain with. 

The effects of this depression in British shipping and in our carry: 
ing trade are only too clear. The centre of the world’s market is 
shifting from this country, and London is no longer the clearing- 
house of the world. As Professor Ashley says, we cannot safely 
regard our carrying trade as a thing by itself, that can go on flourishing 
in spite of the stagnation of our manufactures ; and it is no consola- 
tion for the Dutch to observe, on looking back to the eighteenth 
century, that, while Holland’s share in the world’s trade dwindled, the 
positive magnitude of its trade was long maintained. If, indeed, our 
carrying trade becomes a thing by itself, it is all the more vulnerable 
by foreign legislation ; and to be independent of foreign laws, it must 
be dependent on the progress of our industries and upon the fiscal 
policy which suits them best. Wool, which used to be shipped from 
the South American Republics to London for distribution in Europe, 
now finds its way direct to Antwerp or Hamburg ; London is no longer 
the distributing centre. Even Australian wool destined for continental 
Europe now sometimes goes there straight in foreign ships without 
making use of London as an international clearing-house. The same 
is true of tea and silk from the Far East, of rubber from Africa, and 
of iron from the United States. London was also the centre of the 
world’s market for Manila hemp, which constitutes about 75 per cent. 
of the total exports of the prosperous Philippines ; it then began to 
be imported into Germany through Antwerp or Rotterdam ; and now 
in order to encourage its coming direct to Germany by the Hamburg- 
Manila (Hamburg-American) line, the German Government has 
arranged for special reduced through rates from Manila to places in 
the interior of Germany. These rates are only allowed for Manila 
hemp arriving into Germany via Hamburg: hemp received, eg., at 
Cologne via Antwerp would not obtain the reduction. British trade 
in this matter of Manila hemp is also hit in another way. The United 
States, as rulers of the Philippines, have imposed a heavy export 

@ Article in Le Sidcle, June 14, 1904. 
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duty on exports from the Philippines, which, of course, has to be 
paid in full on exports to Great Britain, but in the case of exports to 
the United States a remission of the duty is granted amounting to 
31s. 2d. a ton ; and the result is that much of the hemp which formerly 
came to Great Britain as the distributing centre, now reaches the 
consumer in or through the markets of the United States.'* 

The condition of shipping is an indication of the trade of a country, 
and the primary purpose of a nation’s shipping is to fetch and carry 
materials and products connected with its own national industries. 
If the carrying is left to foreign ships the tendency will be to get 
foreign goods substituted for national ones, either by fair competi- 
tion, against which nothing can be said, or by unfair subsidised com- 
petition, which is objectionable ; and if once our shipping industry is 
destroyed by foreign subsidies or unfair foreign competition, it will 
be lost for ever, and the loss will be reflected in the condition of 
our trade. The Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association, a very 
important association, recently passed a resolution that, in view of 
the changed conditions in the maritime affairs of the world, owing to 
the bounties, subsidies, and operations of the navigation laws of 
foreign nations, the time has arrived for reconsideration of the laws 
and conditions affecting the shipping and commerce of the country ; 
and the feeling was expressed that it is difficult to foresee what will 
be the result to our shipping trade if the British shipowners are left 
to fight single-handed against their foreign State-aided competitors. 

The imperial aspect of the question must not be overlooked. 
There is a good deal of the hard business method in the commercial 
relations between ourselves and our Colonies, but there is also a good 
deal of sentiment which is for the mutual advantage of both. Part 
of that sentiment has been that the ocean, far from separating different 
portions of the Empire, unites them through our navy and our mer- 
chant shipping; and if the existence of our merchant shipping is 
undermined, the bond of imperial sentiment will be loosened. And 
are we to sit by tamely and see it strained until perchance it snaps, 
in order to show our respect for the unadaptable and lifeless doctrines 
of modern Cobdenism ? 

Those who realise the vital significance of these considerations 
must turn their thoughts seriously to practical remedies. As regards 
Board of Trade regulations the authorities have hitherto always 
hesitated to impose them on foreign shipping for fear foreign govern- 
ments might by undue means retaliate ; and as they possess individu- 
ally much less shipping than we have, we are a much bigger target to 
shoot at. It has been mentioned that the matter is under inquiry by 
a committee of the House of Commons. But from the point of view 
of tariff reform, if we had a tariff with which to bargain, and shipping 


See article by Mr. Benjamin Taylor, in Nineteenth Century and After, 
September 1904. 
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was not treated by itself but with commerce as a whole, we should 
be in a position to threaten to raise our tariff against any foreign 
nation which refused to comply with reasonable Board of Trade 
regulations. As regards light dues there is nothing more to be said 
for the moment but that their abolition will probably come. The 
question of controlling excessive freights, which both injure trade in 
itself and also counteract tariff reform, involves considerable difficulty. 
The conference of Colonial Premiers in 1902 recommended that ‘in 
all new contracts’ for mail services ‘ provisions should be inserted to 
prevent excessive freight charges, or any preference in favour of 
foreigners.’ In the same year the Steamship Subsidies Committee 
expressed the opinion that no subsidy should be granted without 
Government control over maximum rates of freight, and some effort 
was made to carry this out in the agreement with the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company in 1903. In January 1904 the Eastern Mail-Service 
Committee endeavoured to make these recommendations more 
effective by setting out in their report a model clause for insertion in 
mail contracts, applicable to mail vessels, to restrain the giving of 
any undue preference to traders or others outside the British Empire, 
over traders or others within it, in relation to the conveyance of either 
persons or goods; and special arbitration was provided for in the 
event of complaint. But up till now the Government have taken no 
steps towards the introduction of such a remedy, although excessive 
freights which choke off trade must in the long run be equally detri- 
mental to the shipping which carries it. A discussion in Parliament 
would be useful. 

A possible remedy of great importance is the restriction of the 
British and colonial trade of our Empire to our own vessels, and to 
the vessels of such foreign nations as open their coasting trade to us. 
This is commonly known as the qualified reservation of imperial 
coasting trade ; it was favoured by the Steamship Subsidies Committee ; 
and it would be a valuable lever for inducing foreign nations to remove, 
or forbear from imposing, corresponding restrictions upon British 
ships. At the present time the chief nations which reserve their 
coasting trade to their own ships are the United States and Russia, 
absolutely, and France, in respect of Algeria; and they have given 
the term ‘ coasting trade’ an extremely wide interpretation. It does 
not apply, for instance, merely to a voyage from New York to Boston 
or, Baltimore, or from Riga to Libau in the Baltic, but includes a 
voyage from New York, round Cape Horn, to San Francisco or even 
Honolulu, or from Riga to Vladivostock, so that a British ship may 
not undertake so-called coasting trade between California and the 
Sandwich Islands, or between the Crimea and Siberia. If the British 
Government were empowered to exclude from the benefits of British 
and colonial trade the vessels of foreign nations which excluded 

' Parl. Papers, 1904, Cd. 2082, pp. 6, 7. 
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British ships from their coasting trade, our Government would be 
in a@ position to secure reciprocal advantages abroad for British ship- 
owners. Even this qualified reservation of coasting trade is opposed 
as contrary to free-trade doctrine ; but surely an economic policy of 
common sense like this is wiser than an economic policy of pious 
opinion and impotent theory that ships of all nations should have 
free access everywhere, when in practice the theory is so freely denied. 
Objection to qualified reservation of coasting trade is sometimes 
taken on the different ground that the foreign tonnage in British 
coasting trade is very small compared with British tonnage in foreign 
coasting trade, and that Great Britain would suffer the most severely 
in a war of retaliation over this subject; but it must be remem- 
bered that the foreign tonnage in the coasting trade of the United 
Kingdom has risen from 378,108 tons in 1901 to 481,531 tons in 
1903, a far more rapid proportional rise than that of British 
tonnage in foreign coasting trade ; and Sir Robert Giffen has given 
it in evidence that he thinks the carrying trade and the existence 
of merchant ships alike so important to the country that no imme- 
diate advantage derived from cheap freights compensates for the 
political disadvantage of the diminution of the merchant marine and 
loss of trade.’ It is certainly not equitable that the American- 
owned fleets in the ‘Morgan Combine’ could any day be ordered to 
compete for cargoes along our coasts, while the Cunard line is pro- 
hibited from performing the same work along the coasts of the United 
States. If in our opinion foreign ships are unfairly competing against 
British ships by subsidy, the alternative to qualified reservation of 
coasting trade probably is to agree with our Colonies throughout the 
Empire to impose a tax or licence on foreign ships trading in British 
ports, equivalent, so far as can be ascertained, to the subsidy they 
receive. This, however, was considered impracticable by the Sub- 
sidies Committee, and in fact New Zealand has already reserved its 
coasting trade under certain circumstances by an Act which came 
into operation on the Ist of July, 1904. The whole question of any 
reservation of coasting trade is closely bound up in principle with that 
of tariff reform. 

Another possible remedy deserving very careful attention is the 
proposal to give more favourable treatment within the British Empire 
to goods carried in British ships. This is distinct from the proposal 
to give a preference for British goods as such, which is part of the 
general question of fiscal policy and beyond the scope of this article. 
A preference for goods carried in British bottoms is strongly supported 
in Australia by the Hon. B. R. Wise, K.C., M.L.C., Attorney-General 
of New South Wales, who has always been hitherto identified with 
the free-trade party, and has a well-recognised grasp of fiscal pro- 
blems. He believes that probably a levy of 10 per cent. upon all 

% Steamship Subsidies Committee, Evidence, 1902, Q. 196. 
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goods carried in foreign ships would contribute to check the process 
of displacement of British by foreign goods, and give an immediate 
stimulus to the British mercantile marine. The duty would offend 
against no treaty, and it would have the special advantage of strength- 
ening the position of London as the distributing centre of the world’s 
market, which was referred to a few pages back: for the moment 
that foreign goods, exported to any portion of the extensive British 
Empire, have to pay less on reaching their destination because they 
have been conveyed by British ships, there will be a sure tendency for 
these goods to find their way to England for shipment. 

One other possible means of counteracting depression in British 
shipping is to permit foreign material for shipbuilding to enter the _ 
country duty free, even when under normal circumstances other 
foreign material is taxed. This course is systematically pursued in 
Germany on the ground of high policy, where exemption from pay- 
ment of Customs duties is accorded on all materials employed for the 
construction, repair, and equipment of sea-going vessels, including the 
ordinary ship’s gear, that is to say, ropes and rigging, anchors, chains, 
and sails ; as well as on flags, compasses, sextants ; cannons, muskets ; 
carpenters’ stores, axes, hammers, nails, hooks; boats and their 
appliances, and engine-room inventory ; besides all articles used for 
artillery or armament purposes for ships belonging to the German 
Imperial Navy. The above list applies only to manufactured or partly 
manufactured articles from foreign countries, but not to any raw 
materials such as pig iron or unwrought copper. Exemptions of this 
character, as requisite for national defence, call for careful considera- 
tion in any scheme of tariff reform. 

To summarise. Official figures appear to show that, though 
British shipping creditably holds its own, yet, making all proportionate 
allowances, the percentage of increase of foreign shipping is astound- 
ingly higher than that of Great Britain, whether calculated from the 
oversea-carrying trade of the world, or from trade in foreign ports, or 
from trade in British ports. On the figures there is ground for un- 
easiness. The causes, in different degrees of importance, may be 
traced to questions connected with Board of Trade regulations, light 
dues, freights, and foreign subsidies and taxes ; and the effects are to 
shift the centre of the world’s market from Great Britain to the con- 
tinent, and to loosen the maritime link between Great Britain and 
her Colonies by substituting foreign produce and communications for 
her own. Remedies may possibly be found against unfair foreign 
competition in shipping by varying the Board of Trade regulations, by 
altering the incidence of light dues, by Government control of certain 
maximum rates of freight, by qualified reservation of coasting trade, 
by giving a preference within the British Empire to goods carried in 
British ships, and by permitting foreign material for shipbuilding to 
enter the country duty free. Of these, the last three most closely 
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concern fiscal reform ; and qualified reservation of coasting trade, and 
preference to goods in British ships are important items; but all 
deserve the careful attention of His Majesty’s Government, and of 
fiscal reformers, who will remember that the subject must be treated 
broadly, not so much for the advantage of any particular industry, 
but with regard to surrounding facts and conditions, and for Imperial 
consolidation and mutual gain. 
Evetyn Ceci. 





THE LUMINISTS 


THE controversy which has raged round the work of the French- 
painters nicknamed Impressionists, to whom, as Mr. MacColl has 
suggested, the name Luminists might more aptly be applied, has 
much in common with controversy in all ages. On one side there is 
the rapture of faith, on the other the bitterness of hatred ; what to 
the one is fragrant ambergris is to the other fetid garlic. Since 
M. Mauclair, Mr. Dewhurst, and others have but recently portrayed 
the virtues of these painters—with a brush full, fat and rich, as M. 
Mauclair himself would say—it was inevitable that Sir Philip Burne- 
Jones, or another, should again’ vehemently voice the opposition. 
The provocation was undoubted, since the devotees 


make such havoc of the claims 
Of the day’s distinguished names 


wherewith to feast their idols. In particular, that one who bears 
the name of Burne-Jones should be swift to defend what has been 
somewhat inadequately called the literary idea in painting evokes 
instant sympathy. And if the revolt of the Luminists were really, 
as Mr. Pennell would have us believe, against the Louvre and all it 
stands for, Sir Philip Burne-Jones would be justified in consigning 
their work to the cellar. 

Of one thing there can be no reasonable doubt. All evidence goes to 
prove that we are not yet far enough removed by time from the con- 
troversy to judge of the work of these painters dispassionately. Judg- 
ment now, though it profess to be measured, can only be tentative. 
A unique attempt justly to appreciate their work is to be found in 
Mr. D. 8. MacColl’s study of nineteenth-century art. Whether the 
opinions therein advanced, which are antagonistic to those held by 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, will stand the test of time cannot be known ; 
but this at least may be said, that they are sanely based on reason, 
whereas Sir Philip Burne-Jones, in his article in this Review of last 
month, has advanced nothing but considerations of prejudice. Sir 
Philip would fain rebut a charge of intolerance, although his refer- 
ences to the Luminists are consistently slighting—their very names 
would seem to vex him. To press such a charge is unnecessary ; 
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but that he has been hasty, in invoking to the aid of ‘ official’ ortho- 
doxy ‘a mighty ally, the grave spirit of “ the Everlasting Art of the 
World,” ’ he would doubtless on reflection himself admit, unless 
perchance he has borrowed Mr. Wells’s time machine. If verdicts 
registered so quickly could be claimed as the voice of Everlasting 
Art, it would go hard with many of the great painters of the past, 
some of whom were huddled into paupers’ graves, their names lingering 
in obscurity for generations. Who can foretell what flower may 
spring from the seed sown by the Luminists? Their influence is 
not spent, that influence which to Sir Philip is irredeemably bad. 
When their disciples have genius they cast off the shackles of 
imitation, they modify or re-create their methods. Turn, for 
example, to the picture in the Tate Gallery of a girl milking a 
cow, by Mr. Arnesby Brown—it is Luminism in its crudity, shrill in 
colour, rude in method, though undeniably clever. But in The 
Bridge, in last year’s Academy Exhibition, Mr. Arnesby Brown 
showed a notable advance towards subtlety. Though the principles 
of the French painters were illustrated in that charming landscape, it 
was with a difference. 

\., The influence of the Luminists, by no means inconsiderable, has 
been chiefly exerted in the field of landscape painting, wherein is their 
best achievement, and it would be well, therefore, to consider them 
primarily as landscape painters. At the very outset we are con- 
fronted with a distressing confusion of thought among the majority 
of the critics, who, in order to classify Manet in his earlier period, and 
Degas as members of the school, are plunged into a vortex of absurdities. 
For instance, in order to include the work of Manet before 1870, we 
are told that the substitution of character for beauty is the essential 
feature of the movement, and on the next page the critic will tell us 
that Impressionism is above all a technical reaction—against the 
heavy painting of the degenerate Romanticists. We are told by 
M. Mauclair that the art of these painters is a protest against every 
psychological element in painting, yet presently he is stating that 
Degas has the rare gift of psychological expression. It would be far 
better for writers on the subject to cut the Gordian knot of their 
difficulties, and frankly to group Boudin, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, 
Mme. Berthe Morisot (Mme. Eugéne Manet), Sisley, and Manet in 
his later period, as landscape painters of one school, the Luminists, 
whose preoccupation is with light. Degas and the earlier Manet 
belong toa larger group of modern painters, among whom are numbered 
Courbet, Carolus-Duran, Fantin-Latour, Whistler, and Mr. Sargent, 
who see with the eye of Velasquez. 

It may be instructive further to consider the confusion of 
thought which prevails, which extends to principles and even to 
technique. In the realm of principles Mr. MacColl moves with 
freedom, contributing many an illuminating thought; but here he 
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fails us, for he has defined Impressionism as ‘the art that surveys 
the field and determines which of the shapes and lines are of chief 
importance to the interested eye, enforces them, and sacrifices the 
rest,’ a definition which would include all painting of the first rank. 
Others claim that the Impressionists are your only ‘ Pleinairists,’ 
that they were the first to forsake the studios for the open air, the 
first to record faithfully the impressions they received from the sun- 
light and the mists that enveloped the woods around them. Yet 
Corot and the Barbizon school, and Crome and the Norwich school, 
painted in the open air. ‘I am in my school,’ said Old Crome once 
when discovered with his pupils in the country, ‘and teaching my 
scholars from the only true example. Do you think’ (pointing to the ~ 
distance) ‘ you or I can do better than that?’ Again, Mr. Pennell 
thinks of the Luminists as ‘ painters who wanted to see things as they 
really were, and not merely as they had been seen before,’ having in 
mind, possibly, Courbet’s saying, ‘J’ aime toutes les choses pour ce qui elles 
sont.” But when the late Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, with finer intuition, 
says that they ‘show not how things are, but how they seem,’ the 
two statements perplex the layman. 

The vagueness of writing about the painting of the Impressionist 
group has been deplored by Mr. MacColl in a recent article, yet even 
he would seem to have tripped in regard to technique, unless indeed 
he has for once used words ambiguously. This vagueness, ‘ even among 
their accredited critics, is incredible,’ he writes, and straightway adds : 
* We shall no doubt hear once more that what distinguishes Monet is 
the application of pure pigment side by side to form a mixture in the 
eye. I have never seen a picture by Monet painted on that principle.’ 
Let us Jook closely, however, at Monet’s Cap Martin, or at one of the 
landscapes entitled The Cliffs, Pourville. What do we see upon the 
hill brow, or on the cliffs? Red, blue, yellow, green, purple, tawny, 
and murrey, all are there, the pure colours of the spectrum, in sharp 
contrasted touches, so that the rays they reflect may at a distance be 
recomposed by the eye. Among other canvases some of the Haystack 
series exhibit the same technique. 

Lastly, confusion of thought is induced by the singular jargon in 
which most of our art critics veil their meaning. They are the true 
diplomatists, to whom language was given, seemingly, to conceal 
their thoughts. Or they may be imaged as rapt priests, officiating 
at Eleusinian mysteries, while the people afar off listen in awe to the 
weird chant that rises before the altar. ‘Pleinairist, pointillist, 
chiaroscurist ; tonalities, and dissociation of tones; the expression 
of modernity, the symphonisation of colour; the arabesque of the 
spots of the seven prismatic hues juxtaposed, the orchestration of 
the shivers of brightness, the symphonic parti-pris of the colours ’— 
thought and definition are lost in an orgy of words. Sir Philip Burne- 
Jones has at least rendered good service in attacking this abuse of 
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language. Noblesse oblige, and it also behoves those who would 
appreciate la peinture claire to achieve clarity of language ; clarity of 
thought may follow. 

Those who write with confidence of the ‘inexorable laws’ of Art 
are rarely eager to commit them to paper. That, in painting, such 
laws are concerned with subject, form, tone, colour, quality, and 
composition may be inferred from Sir Philip Burne-Jones’s article, 
but neither he nor any man has yet been able to define them. In 
truth there are few inexorable laws in Art. The Greeks painted their 
sculpture ; the colour was obliterated by the hand of time; a later 
race deduced from the colourless statues the ‘inexorable law’ of 
absolute form in sculpture as opposed to the ‘ accident of colour’ ; and 
the first modern statue that was tinted was received with execrations 
for its violation of the law. All art is a convention ; it is the triumph 
of the human mind that it has created conventions whereby beauty 
may be made manifest. Things cannot be represented ‘as they 
really are’ by a painter; from the moment that he asks us to 
assume that his flat canvas is not of two but three dimensions, to the 
stage when he excludes from his palette, with Hobbema, the brightest 
colours of the prism, or, with Monet, the blacks and heavy colours, 
it is a convention. In Nature there are three dimensions, and all the 
colours. The Luminists are not unconventional—all that they do is 
to offer us a convention which differs from others ; if they see a shadow 
striped with blue, rose-madder, and green, rather than as a darker 
shade of colour seen in light, they are justified in so far as they 
achieve beauty. It should be remembered, too, that all men see 
colour differently—a fact well known to painters, but hardly realised 
by the majority of mankind. 

It would be well, since passion still darkens counsel, that every 
critic should adopt a fruitful suggestion once made by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, and disclose his idiosyncrasy. Let this, then, be the 
present writer’s confession of faith in landscape painting—that he 
admires the Dutch painters as much as Ruskin disliked them, that he 
loves the Norwich school, and that for Turner’s Frosty Morning he 
would renounce all the chromatic splendours of the painter’s declining 
years. Much else might be added, there is a roll of illustrious names ; 
but this will suffice to indicate the direction in which bias would 
incline him. Yet, if there be sincerity, it is easy to admit that the 
Luminists have sometimes transmuted the visible things of life into 
a convention of beauty ; and though, with diverse tastes, one would 
not wish to live with their pictures, one may be grateful for having 
seen their best. They cannot shelter us in the cool shadows of 
the earth, where we are refreshed; but they may fascinate us 
with the phosphorescence of dawn, or flash upon us the luminous 
aspect of a sunlit world, in which we may rejoice. It is signi- 
ficant that Monet, the founder of the school, during a most 
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impressionable period of youth, painted in Africa. How interesting 
it is to contrast his treatment of summer with that of Constable! The 
latter is preoccupied with the absolute, heavy greens of summer, which 
block the landscape, Monet with the ‘ green and golden immortality ’ 
of the fields. And then how passionate is Monet’s love of reflections 
—of light reflected by snow, where each flake may be a prism, by 
water, where every drop may be a jewel. It is curious to observe 
how Sir Philip Burne-Jones ignores the chief painter of the school, to 
whom he makes but one critical reference. He has grudgingly ad- 
mitted ‘ attraction’ to Pissarro; though few, one would have thought, 
could deny the beauty of his boulevards, when Paris dons an evening 
cloak of blue. The vision of Manet was more austere. Sisley is rather 
uninteresting, and Renoir has at times painted so badly that one 
approaches him with misgiving. But in several of his landscapes, 
notably the Farm on the Bank of the Seine, and Autumn, the Seine at 
Argenteuil, Renoir has proved his fellowship with Monet. Mme. 
Morisot has sometimes charm, and many of Boudin’s paintings exhibit 
distinguished work, the credit of which should not be denied to the 
school because the painter represents a transition period. At their 
best, the Luminists have plucked a nosegay of the visionary flowers 
of Nature, and, if they are not culled from the Rose Garden of Laurin, 
at least there are jonquils and peonies. 
ArTHuR NICHOLSON. 
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THE DEFENCE OF THE GRAIN ROUTE 


Amone the most important subsidiary questions arising out of the 
great issue of Protection or Free Trade now agitating the Motherland 
is that of Britain’s food supply—how it is to be maintained in war 
time, and how the grain routes are to be defended? This problem 
takes on a special significance because of the recent difficulty between 
Canada and Germany on the one side, and Mr. Carnegie’s threat on 
the other, that the United States may withdraw the bonding privilege 
from the Dominion. 

The economic and strategic aspects of the situation created by any 
foreign Power menacing the food supply of the British Isles have 
already compelled the appointment of a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the subject. The gravity of the matter is accentuated by the 
proposal of Canada to establish a ‘National Transcontinental 
Railway’ traversing the wheat belt north of the C.P.R. line, and 
opening up another vast arable area to cultivation. Canada’s 
avowed aim now is to become the British granary, and she is 
advancing by leaps and bounds to the realisation of this ambition. 

The inflow of settlers to the North-West is arousing the jealousy 
of the American Press; the increase of cereals grown in Canada is 
a portent of mighty progress; the imperialistic tendencies of the 
Dominion constitute a standing arraignment of the vaunted American 
supremacy. The United States is faced with the unpalatable fact 
that within a few years—ten at the most—Canada will be able to 
supply the British Isles with all the wheat they now obtain from 
American farms. At present two-thirds of the wheat grown in the 
latter country is consumed there. The increase in acreage does not 
keep pace with the augmentation of the population by births and 
immigration, and therefore a much smaller quantity of grain pro- 
portionately will be available for export as the years go by. The 
very contrary conditions are now coming to prevail in Canada, where 
wheat-growing has attained amazing dimensions, so that Manitoba 
and its sister provinces are regarded as the most promising centres 
for settlement of any in the world to-day. 

Canada’s important new venture, the Grand-Trunk Pacific, or 
‘ National Transcontinental Railway,’ has been undertaken in order 
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to provide an adequate outlet for the flow of grain from the West 
which the C.P.R. is unable to tap. In the same spirit is Canada 
once more inquiring into the navigability of Hudson’s Bay with a 
view to making it a short summer route for the grain of the North- 
West. Similarly Canada’s endeavours to establish a fast Atlantic 
steamship service have been dictated by a desire to fully equip herself 
for the struggle against her Southern neighbour for the supremacy in 
British trade which is seen to be inevitable. Canada’s preferential 
tariff in favour of British imports was the first step in this direction, 
her yeoman work for the Pacific cable a second, her railway policy 
may be accounted a third. But it is a pity that these substantial 
services have not been properly rounded off by an equally effective 
participation in the maintenance of the Imperial Navy. 

To-day 90 per cent. of Canada’s grain exports are sent to the 
British markets, and there is no reason to doubt that in the future the 
same proportion of her exportable wheat will also have its destination 
there. But of the present total export 48 per cent. finds an outlet 
through American instead of through Canadian ports. This lament- 
able fact, from the imperialistic standpoint, is due, in the first place, 
to inadequate facilities for the shipment of the grain from Canadian 
ports, and in the second place to the evil notoriety of the St. Lawrence 
route. Sir William Van Horne recently observed that ‘Canada’s hopper 
had become too large for the spout,’ that her products had outgrown 
the transportation facilities she possessed. Another eminent Canadian 
declared about the same time that ‘the St. Lawrence route stank in 
the nostrils of the underwriters,’ owing to the frequency of marine 
disasters in that basin. Canada is to-day manfully facing the obliga- 
tion of remedying these defects. She is preparing to build a new 
transcontinental railway, and to so improve the navigation aids in 
the St. Lawrence as to make that route as safe as any of the rival 
American waterways. Assuming, then, that she will be successful 
in these aims (as every Briton must wish that she should be), and that 
her grain acreage expands as it bids fair to, it is certain that we are 
within measurable distance of the time when the bulk of the wheat 
imported into the British Isles will be obtained from Canada, and 
shipped across the Atlantic from Canadian ports. Under present 
conditions, with the notorious unsafety of the St. Lawrence route, 
Lloyd’s discriminates against Canadian in favour of American ports, 
and marine insurance rates of 9 per cent. are exacted on ships plying 
with Montreal, when only 4 or 5 per cent. is demanded on ships plying 
with New York. But even with this disadvantage to contend against 
the Canadian ports are doing a steadily improving business ; and when 
additional safeguards lessen the total of wrecks in their vicinity and 
cause a fairer adjustment of rates, the diversion of grain carriers to 
the St. Lawrence will grow in proportion to the freight to be trans- 
ported. Ever since the Boer war kindled the flame of imperialistic 
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sentiments in colonial breasts the desire for inter-imperial trade has 
been growing, and given an equality as to other conditions, or even 
without it, the feeling that better commercial relations should exist 
throughout the length and breadth of Greater Britain is one which 
every right-thinking citizen must cordially subscribe to. 

It seems scarcely necessary to point out that in the event of a great 
naval war, with the altered conditions under which sea fights would 
be waged in these days, it would be hopeless to expect to supply the 
British Isles from such distant granaries as Argentina, India, or Aus- 
tralia, owing to the risks attendant upon such long voyages. The 
main reliance must be upon the United States and Canada, and one 
danger in regard to the former country is that grain may be ‘ cornered ’ 
and advanced to famine figures. But as the wheat area of Canada 
expands this risk will diminish; and when the need for the hurried 
transport of foodstuffs to the Mother Country arises, a ‘ corner,’ in 
grain at least, will be avoided. 

The only problem then which will present ‘itself to the Admiralty 
is that of safely convoying the grain carriers across the Atlantic. That 
neutral vessels will be allowed unrestricted access to British ports 
with foodstuffs is generally recognised, for it is impossible to conceive 
of a nation like the United States permitting her ships to be seized 
and their cargoes to be confiscated. And it is equally probable that 
much British shipping will be transferred to foreign registry to avoid 
the danger of capture. But it is altogether undesirable that Britain 
should be obliged to labour under such disadvantages or resort to 
such expedients, and the necessity for her (if only to retain her prestige 
as mistress of the seas) providing such a fleet and such facilities as 
will enable her to keep the sea-road open, and retain the British mer- 
cantile ensign as the most familiar flag upon the deep, is one which 
requires no emphasising. 

That Britain can accomplish this, as matters now stand, admits 
of considerable doubt. Her supply of handy, speedy, well-armed 
cruisers suitable for scouting and convoy work is maintained by naval 
experts to be wholly inadequate. Certainly, the naval programmes 
of the Powers most likely to assail her are becoming so ambitious of 
late that it may very well be doubted if the British ideal of a navy 
equal to the combined fleets of any two other Powers can be much 
longer realised ; but even if the naval strength were adequate for the 
emergency, the fact remains that the Canadian seaboard is destitute 
of a shelter port except Halifax, which is hundreds of miles from the 
real danger-zone, the Grand Banks. Around the British Isles are 
many naval bases. Berehaven, on the west coast of Ireland, was 
converted into one lately with a special eye to its use as a shelter for 
ships of war or commerce making the Atlantic passage through the 
smoke of battle. St. Margaret’s Hope, in Scotland, is now being 
fortified as a defence against Germany, as Dover is being improved 
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for a base against France. But the Canadian seaboard is undefended. 
The whole Newfoundland coastline, which is to Canada what Ireland 
is to the United Kingdom, lacks a ship, a gun, or an armed man. Yet 
it is certain that an enemy desirous of effectively interfering with 
British commerce could find no such favourable theatre of operations 
as the Grand Banks, across which area thousands of ships must pass 
every year while moving between Europe and America. The presence 
of the powerful squadrons of war-craft and the existence of the mighty 
fortresses which guard the British Isles would make it impossible for 
commerce-destroyers to effectively operate in these waters, so they 
would naturally seek the region where an undefended coastline, along 
a much-frequented waterway, would permit them to harry shipping 
with impunity. 

To realise the gravity of this situation it is only needful to study 
the map of the North Atlantic. As the Hudson’s Bay route is not 
yet determined upon, and may be found impracticable, consideration 
of it may be dismissed because it would play only a very small part 
in any scheme of defensive ports such as is here outlined. The St. Law- 
rence route, however, presents a totally different proposition. As the 
map shows, access to the Gulf of St. Lawrence is had by two arteries, 
Belle Isle Strait, to the north of Newfoundland, and Cabot Strait to the 
south. The former is but fourteen miles wide, the latter fifty-seven. 
The former provides the shortest route between Montreal and England, 
and from mid-July, when it is free of ice, till the close of St. Lawrence 
navigation, it is utilised by nearly all the freight and passenger ships 
in the Canadian trade. The southern channel, Cabot Strait, which 
represents an additional 150 miles in the voyage, is used from the end 
of April, when the St. Lawrence River opens, until the middle of July, 
when Belle Isle Strait is traversable. Halifax is the winter port, and 
the route to it is identical with that via Cabot Strait until after rounding 
Cape Race, when the two lines diverge somewhat. 

In the event of war one hostile cruiser could ‘bottle up’ Belle Isle 
Strait, because its narrowness would make it impossible for freight 
boats to hope to escape her. British merchantmen would accordingly 
have to abandon it, or else a strong force of British warships would 
have to be detailed to keep it open and patrol the route to the Irish 
coast. But the chief drawback to the successful adoption of such a 
policy would be that a coaling station is requisite, and there is not 
one nearer than Halifax, 850 miles away. Ships plying through this 
channel now, when obliged by accident to seek a shelter, invariably 
make St. John’s, Newfoundland, which is but 250 miles distant, 
and the same port would make an excellent coaling depot for the 
British fleet. With regard to Cabot Strait, Halifax could afford 
merchantmen protection as far as Cape Race, but east of that, across 
the Grand Banks and away towards mid-ocean, they would be defence- 
less ; though it is here, in] the open seas, where even the wireless 
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telegraph would be of but doubtful value in keeping track of his 
movements, that an enemy would most certainly lie in wait for his prey. 

The lack of an imperial outpost in Newfoundland creates just such 
& position as would exist in the British Isles if there was no fortified 
Berehaven on the west coast of Ireland. The Island of Newfound- 
land, as has been already said, occupies exactly the same strategic 
relation towards Canada that Ireland does towards Great Britain. 
Moreover, not alone does the shipping of the St. Lawrence route pass 
within sight of Newfoundland, but all the steamers plying between 
American ports and those in Northern Europe make Cape Race their 
landfall and traverse the Grand Banks. If, then, it has been found 
necessary to provide a fortress on the west coast of Ireland, one is 
equally necessary on the east coast of Newfoundland. Not alone is 
such essential for the purposes of a harbour of refuge for merchantmen, 
but it is quite as necessary as a depot for warships. The modern 
cruiser consumes hundreds of tons of coal daily, and her steaming 
capacity at full speed is very limited. A warship employed on scouting 
or convoy duty off the Grand Banks would have her usefulness largely 
impaired if obliged to visit Halifax, 600 miles away, every time she 
required to replenish her bunkers; and for this reason, as much as 
for any other, a second outpost is called for in North American waters. 

In the event of a naval struggle merchant ships between mid- 
ocean and the Newfoundland coast would need a refuge, and warships 
a haven to refit, repair damages, and communicate with headquarters. 
St. John’s is an ideal centre for this purpose, being a landlocked harbour 
encircled by cliffs 600 feet high, with a narrow but deep entrance, 
and capable of being made impregnable at a very moderate expense. 
It is in direct communication with all the Atlantic cables, many of 
which land on the coast near by, and it possesses the largest dry- 
dock in America, as well as foundries and ironworks whereby the 
repair of war and freight vessels might be expedited. The town was 
fortified until 1870, when the troops were removed from the Colonies, 
and the old batteries and barracks remain, so that the outlay for a 
modern equipment would not be nearly as great as if a new centre 
were chosen. 

The extreme danger to the Atlantic cables, unprotected as they 
are at present, has been of late emphasised so strongly that the Imperial 
Government recently commissioned an officer of the Royal Engineers, 
an expert on cable questions, to visit Newfoundland and study the 
problem of guarding these electric nerves from the destruction which 
a prowling enemy might inflict upon them as they lie in the shallows 
on the Grand Banks or near the coast. The fortifying of St. John’s and 
the stationing there of some swift cruisers on the outbreak of hostili- 
ties would tend very much to minimise the risk of such a disaster, 
the consequences of which might be appalling in their nature and 
extent, because the severing of the Atlantic cables would throw the 
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two hemispheres a week apart, and bring to a sudden stop the move- 
ments of commerce, of finance, and of naval and military policy. 
When it is remembered that France possesses the Miquelon Isles on 
the south coast of Newfoundland, and that a French tug could sever 
all these cables in a day or two, it is no exaggeration to say that this 
fact represents a peril of no ordinary magnitude. 

Nor is it sensational, accordingly, to maintain that the absence of 
some fortified port on the east coast of Newfoundland is a vital defect 
in the Empire’s scheme of over-seas defence. If Canada is to provide 
the bulk of the Mother Country’s foodstuffs in the near future, the 
safe transport of this produce across the Atlantic must be guaranteed. 
At present both Canada and the British Isles are subjected to a con- 
dition of ignoble dependence upon the United States in this respect, 
much of the grain of the North-West being carried to tide-water over 
American railways, and shipped from American ports. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, the St. Lawrence basin is a natural outlet not only for 
all of Canada’s own grain, but also for much of the crops raised in 
the border States of the Union—Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 
A glance at the map will show that an air-line drawn east from that 
region to the Atlantic strikes the St. Lawrence, and thus provides 
the shortest, cheapest, and most direct route from the farmstead to 
the ocean, the sea-carriage being also shorter than from American 
ports. Consequently, following all natural laws, much of the American 
exports of grain as well as Canada’s should reach the sea by the 
St. Lawrence route; and that the distance between Liverpool and 
Quebec is only 2665 knots, as against 3055 between Liverpool and 
New York, renders doubly clear the fact that Canada may become a 
formidable rival of the United States in the matter of grain transport 
as well as production. 

In advocating the creation of a naval base on the east coast of 
Newfoundland it does not necessarily follow that the main cost should 
be borne by England. On the contrary, there is substantial ground 
for the contention that part, at least, of the obligation should be 
assumed by the Dominion. The tendency to expect the Mother 
Country to accept all the responsibilities, while we share in the advan- 
tages, is one to be deprecated, and criticism falls futile when we see 
what she is accomplishing. 


Yes, we arraign her! but she, 
The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears and labour-dimmed eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 

Or left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal, 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantian, the load 

Well nigh not to be borne 

Of the too-vast orb of her fate. 
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It can scarcely be accepted by the fair-minded observer that 
Canada is doing her duty by the Empire with respect to maritime 
protection. She alone declined to contribute to the Naval Defence 
Fund inaugurated at the Coronation Conference of Colonial Premiers, 
where Australia, a less populous commonwealth, undertook to pay 
200,000/. a year, and even little Newfoundland offered her mite of 
30001. Yet Canada has a merchant marine of 3000 vessels, depending 
absolutely for their protection upon the British Navy, and her export 
trade, per capita, has increased at a greater rate than that of any other 
country in the world, though it would be utterly destroyed to-morrow 
if an enemy were to get the better of the British fleet upon the seas. 
It is true that Canada qualified her refusal to participate in a com- 
bined naval policy by declaring her intention to establish a naval 
force of her own, formed on the same lines as the Naval Reserve recently 
organised by the Admiralty in Newfoundland, and found to be such a 
great success. But Canada is creating this corps as a force distinct 
altogether from the British Navy, and to be only’available for Imperial 
aid when Canada approves of the object for which it is intended to 
be employed. In other words, Canada accepts without question the 
benefits of an imperial co-partnership which costs her nothing ; but 
when it is suggested that she bear a part of the burden, she intimates 
that she will provide for her own defence in her own way. 

Of course, if she could do this effectively there might be little 
ground for complaint. But the most she pretends to be about to 
undertake is the providing of an auxiliary force of partly trained 
blue-jackets to fill the gaps in the Royal Navy caused by actual war- 
fare. Japan, with a trade not half as great as Canada’s, and a mer- 
chant marine not approaching it in tonnage, maintains a navy which 
entitles her to rank as a great Power, while Canada enjoys all these 
advantages without the expenditure of a dollar. Her plan for facing 
the situation in which she finds herself now is to procure a few ‘ dis- 
classed’ warships, and in them train the young men of her eastern 
provinces to become naval units. The cost of this scheme is at present 
altogether conjectural, because, after having outlined it and taken the 
preliminary steps, it was found that the problem was so beset with 
difficulties that the introduction of the necessary legislation had to be 
postponed until next year to admit of the project being worked out 
on some more practical lines than those originally contemplated.’ 

Canada’s militia force is now virtually independent of imperial 
control, the imperial officer who commands it being only a figure- 
head, and the real direction being exercised by the Ottawa Cabinet. 
The intention is to establish the naval force upon a similar status, if, 
indeed, an imperial officer is placed in command of it, as the new 


! The Naval Militia Bill was introduced in the Canadian Parliament in the 
Sessions of 1903 and 1904, but on both occasions was withdrawn, and Canada has as 
yet made no move towards providing such a force. 
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Militia Bill passed at Ottawa in the Session recently closed 
(1904) abolished the clause requiring an imperial chief for the land 
forces. But while it is practicable for the militia to be indepen- 
dent, seeing that such contingents as might be drafted for imperial 
services would be employed in such strength as to preserve their 
homogeneity, it would be very different with naval units, which 
would require to be distributed over a squadron of ships in differ- 
ent proportions, and then called upon to perform the most diverse 
duties. A Canadian regiment is quite feasible, as part of a brigade, 
but it has not yet entered into the minds of naval students to 
conceive of a battleship manned and officered by Canadians forming 
part of a naval squadron. Not that the men are not as brave as any - 
others, but because Canada will not provide the battleships, in the 
first place, and her men will not be efficiently trained, in the second. 

Instead, therefore, of frittering away her money in the dubious 
experiment of creating an independent naval force, the really wise 
course for Canada to adopt would seem to be that of contributing her 
quota to the Imperial Naval Fund, and having her men trained in the 
imperial cruisers, even if she stipulated for the creation of a fortified 
port on the Newfoundland coast for the better protection of her own 
merchant shipping. To-day these vessels are absolutely unprotected 
except by the British fleet. Canada’s whole Atlantic seaboard could 
be ravaged by an enemy without let or hindrance save what Halifax 
would afford. Montreal, Quebec, the coastline of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, all are defenceless. Newfoundland, which is geographically, 
if not politically, part of Canada, is equally so ; and if the worst came, 
and Newfoundland fell into even the temporary possession of a foreign 
Power, the consequences to Canada would be disastrous. This island 
blocks Canada’s front gateway, and it would be a perpetual menace 
to the commercial prestige of the Dominion were it to be occupied 
by any Power but England. 

The late Lord Dufferin, in a rectorial address at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity a few years ago, commenting upon the unmistakable evidences 
of a hostile intent with which certain foreign nations were watching 
England, observed : ‘ Neither a sense of justice, nor the precepts of 
religion, nor the instincts of humanity, would deter any one of them 
from taking advantage of the first favourable opportunity to destroy 
our Empire, to annihilate our commerce, to starve us into submission, 
to invade our shores, and ruin us by the most merciless exactions.’ 
And the London Times said recently, in discussing Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new fiscal proposals, that ‘among the penalties Great Britain pays 
for her present commercial policy the greatest danger is that which 
besets a nation almost completely dependent upon outside supplies 
of food. We are all aware of it, at least all of us who think, but we 
shrink from discussing it.’ In these two quotations will be found the 
crux of the whole complication which an endeavour is being made to 
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deal with here—how the grain route between Canada and England is 
to be maintained when the ordeal of battle is forced upon the Empire, 
whose maintenance the best interests of civilisation demand. 

From the coast of Newfoundland to the shores of Ireland stretches 
an unbroken expanse of 2,000 miles of ocean, covered with cargo 
carriers from the zone south of Cape Race to the rugged steeps of 
Labrador. This expanse is free to the cruisers of every nation with 
an Atlantic outlet. When England has to unsheath the sword her 
grain boats will require to run the gauntlet of this ocean highway, 
with all the dangers that fact implies. If they are pursued they have 
now no refuge to which they can fly ; if they are under convoy there 
is no harbour into which they can be herded while their escort beats 
off an attacking force or repairs damages after a fight. Over 3,000 
British steamers are sighted passing Cape Race every year, besides 
the thousands of others that pass it in fogs, at nights, or beyond the 
range of vision; and yet, although St. John’s is only five hours’ run 
from that headland and is an ideal centre for a naval base, not alone 
is it undefended, but its original fortifications have been allowed to 
become partially dismantled. Its availability has already been tested, 
because in the war of 1812 it was filled with American prizes swept off 
the Grand Banks by the British squadron operating from the port. 

The advantage of fortifying St. John’s would be that it would 
enable England to dominate the North Atlantic absolutely. Twenty- 
knot cruisers should make the run from Berehaven to St. John’s 
within four days, and therefore scouts operating from either side 
would come in touch with each other when only two days at sea, thus 
greatly reducing the baleful possibilities of foreign attack. A warship 
with important intelligence, chased by an enemy, could make St. John’s 
and cable her news, when it would be impossible to reach Halifax. 
A manceuvre of the greatest moment could be executed by a fleet 
east of Newfoundland some days before the same could be carried 
out from Halifax. Battleships would find a fortified coal depot at 
such a central point within their range of action as St. John’s of 
immense advantage, because Halifax might be too remote for them. 

The actual fact to be considered in connection with this matter is 
that under existing conditions a British convoy or a weak British 
fleet east of Cape Race has absolutely no chance of escape from a 
more powerful enemy ; whereas with St. John’s fortified, an additional 
assurance of safety would be afforded them. Indeed, the salvation 
of the Empire might perhaps be achieved at a critical time, seeing 
that with a fortified base in Newfoundland a British squadron operating 
on the Grand Banks could do so with the same security as one having 
the British Isles to fall back upon. To-day, unless such a squadron 
was within easy reach of Halifax, it could do little or nothing, through 
want of coal and the inability to keep in touch with the Admiralty. 
But St. John’s would form a connecting link or half-way house between 
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Halifax and Berehaven, enabling the squadrons attached to the three 
stations to form a chain right across the Atlantic, and to co-operate 
with one another in any movements, offensive or defensive, which 
might be undertaken. 

The garrisoning of a fortified base in Newfoundland could be 
entrusted, in part at least, to the Naval Reserve of that country and 
of Canada. The Newfoundlanders have proved themselves excellent 
material for naval service, and are side by side with the regular blue- 
jackets. The Canadian sailors, if similarly trained, would make 
equally effective auxiliaries, and within a few years some thousands 
of splendid seamen would be available to aid the mother country in 
an emergency. But Canada’s scheme for a distinct naval organisa- 
tion threatens seriously to impair the success of any such movement. 

This is all the more remarkable, seeing that Canada herself will 
be the greatest sufferer from an inefficient organisation. She does 
not contemplate even a naval establishment which would enable her 
to withstand even a fourth-rate South American Power. She intends 
to rely for protection for her shipping upon the British fleet when 
war breaks out. She knows that other strategic movements may 
have to be subordinated to the need of keeping open the Atlantic sea- 
road so that her grain can be transported to the British Isles. Yet 
she determines upon creating a makeshift naval engine, instead of 
contributing her quota to the support of the Royal Navy upon which 
she has to rely for protection. To make this protection as complete 
as geographical conditions will permit the establishment of a fortified 
seaport on the Newfoundland coast is imperative. Imperial and 
colonial tacticians must recognise the need of it if Canada’s increasing 
supplies of grain are to be placed at the disposal of the British tax- 
payer, without the risk of his being starved by the successful obstruc- 
tion of the ocean passage in time of war. 

The fact should be remembered, too, in connection with a fortified 
base in Newfoundland that it would not alone be available for ships 
traversing the St. Lawrence route, but also for those plying between 
British and American ports. From all the great shipping centres of 
the United States seaboard the steamers pass near Cape Race en route 
to England, and as most of them fly the British flag they would be 
as great beneficiaries by such an arrangement as those in the Canadian 
trade. With Bermuda, Halifax, and St. John’s then recognised as 
arsenals, and linked together by the squadrons attached to them, 
every possible facility which nature affords for effective patrolling of 
the western ocean would be availed of, and the problem of protecting 
the grain route would be solved to the fullest extent possible by Great 
Britain under existing circumstances. 

P. T. MoGratx 
(Editor, ‘ Evening Herald,’ 
St. John’s, Newfoundland). 
Vor, LVII—No. 338 XX 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AN ARTIST'S LOVE STORY 


Durine the winter days of gloom and fog through which we have 
recently passed, when men were struggling to grope their way to 
business quarters, and all the busy world went wrong, there were 
always to be found certain little corners in the great metropolis where 
idlers rejoiced in peaceful seclusion, and welcomed the fog as justifica- 
tion for self-indulgence. No need to go out in obedience to the 
tyranny of exercise! Engagements of necessity fell to the ground 
when traffic, trains, and locomotion stood still, and the earth itself 
seemed to stop, unable to move on through the dense atmosphere. 

In conditions such as these there was no alternative left for idlers 
but to settle down philosophically to books and an armchair. Thus, 
under the midday lamp, I found myself in imagination living in a world 
of art three centuries back—that is to say, the end of the eighteenth 
century and onward into the early part of the nineteenth—absorbed 
in An Artist's Love Story, a tale of Sir Thomas Lawrence and the 
two fascinating daughters of the celebrated Mrs. Siddons. And as I 
read, and read, in the unbroken silence, the eighteenth century seemed 
to step forward and join hands with me in the middle of the nineteenth, 
making me personally a connecting link between the dead of long ago 
and the living of the present day. 

Until this book fell into my hands I knew nothing of the two 
fascinating daughters, but I had a vivid recollection of their sister, 
the third daughter, Cecilia, coming to my mother’s dinner-parties in 
my youth, when she was the wife of Dr. George Combe, author of 
The Constitution of Man, Phrenology, &c. At that time in Edinburgh 
phrenology excited great interest among the litérateurs and savants 
of the day, and, living among them, I had often to submit a curly 
head with vacant interior to knobly fingers, which searched out the 
‘bumps,’ and gave rise to grave speculations on the probabilities of 
the future. It is a well-known fact that Dr. George Combe had no 
idea of risking matrimony until he had thoroughly examined his 
lady-love’s head, and only became engaged on finding her ‘ anterior 
lobe to be large, her benevolence, conscientiousness, firmness, self- 
esteem, love of approbation amply developed, whilst her veneration 
and wonder were equally moderate with his own’; and, needless to 
say, the marriage proved a happy one. 
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As I sat gazing contemplatively into the fire, with the book on 
my lap, it was interesting to reflect that George Combe in his early 
days was an articled clerk in the office of a writer to the signet in 
Edinburgh, and that the only other clerk was George Hogarth, whose 
daughter married Charles Dickens. Thus were the two Georges 
raised to distinction not only through their own talents, but through 
the mother-in-law in the one case, and the son-in-law in the other. 

To return to the love story, and the day-dreams evoked, I found 
it by no means easy to identify the stately figure of my youthful 
recollection with the sketch in this book of Cecilia done by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence when she was four years of age. But there she sits, a weird, 
intense little child, curled up, with arms folded, a small tragedy 
queen, crowned with the quaint cap of the period, and with a string 
of beads round her neck. Later in life she greatly resembled her 
mother in features, and walked with her mother’s majestic grace. 
The book is further adorned with sketches of the sisters, who both 
died early in life, and also contains five sketches of Mrs. Siddons, 
the first as Zara, very elaborate, drawn by Thomas Lawrence when 
thirteen years of age. The later sketches show finer art, but are 
tinged with the sadness which overtook her on the loss of her two 
beautiful daughters and left her ‘a magnificent ruin tottering to 
its fall.’ 

The story is tragic for two reasons. First, that the artist fell in 
love alternately with the two elder sisters, being engaged first to 
Sally, the eldest, then transferring his affections to Maria, aged sixteen, 
and again being wooed back by Sally. Secondly, it was tragic in 
that the germs of consumption were playing havoc with both girls in 
the days of bleeding, blundering, and absolute lack of knowledge of 
the vera causa of disease. Hence love, hope, sickness, and despair 
combined to render life a battleground of the passions, the scene of 
torn affections, leaving Death the victor, and the great artist for 
the moment all but mad. Throughout this stormy period the weird 
baby could have known little of the tempest through which her 
sisters passed, as she grew up into womanhood sisterless and became 
the contemporary of my father, mother, and George Combe, who 
all converged together about the same time in Scotia’s ancient 
capital. 

It is necessary here to allow our minds to wander back to the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, when Mrs. Siddons first recognised 
in Thomas Lawrence the ‘child of genius,’ and befriended him. 
Between the two there must have been more than ordinary sympathy, 
for Mrs. Siddons, the daughter of strolling players, had been born in 
an inn called ‘ The Shoulder of Mutton,’ Brecon, while Thomas Law- 
rence, the youngest of sixteen children, was born in ‘The White 
Lion,’ Bristol, in 1769. In the former case the Kembles (the parents 
of Mrs. Siddons) were sternly religious Methodists, and in the latter 
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the Lawrences owed their descent and religion to a Presbyterian 
minister, grandfather of Sir Thomas on the father’s side, and to a 
well-connected county family on the mother’s. The boy, whose 
genius soon carried him away from his sordid surroundings, esta- 
blished a studio at Bath, where he was brought into contact with the 
fashionable world, and was thereby enabled at ten years of age to 
support his father’s numerous family by painting portraits. With 
the family planted about him and forming the background of his 
brilliant life, the boy grew up part passu with the youthful Siddonses, 
admiring them, sketching them, and emerging with them into the 
higher spheres till youthful unconsciousness was shed, and self- 
consciousness set in with matured attractions and more fully developed 
charms. By this time Thomas Lawrence was considered one of the 
handsomest men of his day, with a face said to be typical of Christ, 
and the manners of a courtier. According to An Artist’s Love Story, 
Sally was the first of the sisters to yield to the soft graces of her friend 
‘Tom,’ and they became engaged with Mrs. Siddons’s consent. 
Between mother and daughters there was absolute love and con- 
fidence from beginning to end. Meanwhile Maria was away at school 
in France, and there was nothing to disturb the placid happiness of 
the newly betrothed couple ; but Molly came home and burst upon 
them in the full bloom of rosy sixteen, when a change gradually 
crept over the spirit of their dream. Mr. Lawrence at this time must 
have been twenty-six years of age and a full Royal Academician, 
having already been a Supplementary Associate for four years at the 
instigation of George the Third. He had his studio now established 
in Greek Street, Soho, and not far off, in Marlborough Street, dwelt 
Mrs. Siddons and the two fair objects of his affections. After a 
period of mental distraction all round, Sally seems to have surrendered 
her lover to her sister out of unselfish consideration for the feelings 
of both. So now Maria was engaged to Thomas Lawrence, and 
possibly in time marriage bells might have rung out the tidings of 
their joy had not sickness and death intervened. In those days 
people suffering from consumption were strictly forbidden to breathe 
the open air. They were confined to one room and bled at intervals 
in fact, everything the mind of man could conceive was done to 
hasten the end. Thus was the beloved one treated till love began to 
wane, and hope to fade away with her ever-shortening life. Mean 
while the embers of Sally’s love began to revive, and even find strength, 
in the sorrow common to both and the need of keeping her ex-lover 
informed of Maria’s condition. ‘Our dear Maria,’ she writes, ‘has 
been, thank God, much better to-day ; her strength and spirits seem 
now returning, and I hope in a short time to see the darling girl 
entirely herself, and when she is well enough you shall come and 
rejoice with us at the recovery of our sweet Maria.’ 

Sally had imagined herself strong enough to relinquish her lover 
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when she saw how matters were, but now the dependence of one on 
the other drew them closer, till the coy little notes changed their 
tone, and finally told the true lovers’ tale. 

Away in a quiet corner of the world (to which I shall refer later) 
the following two letters have been found. They have never been 
published ; but in relation to those which have recently been pub- 
lished, and appear in The Artist’s Love Story, they throw some light 
on the way in which Miss Sally wooed her lover back again, declaring 
that ‘further disappointment would mean death.’ It will be seen 
in the two following letters that doubts, fears, hopes, and tenses are 
a trifle mixed, intentionally, coquettishly, and otherwise : 


From Sally to Mr. Lawrence 
[1798.] 
Friday Morning. 

Our friend in Dorset Street (Mrs. Semple) is a good and a kind friend, and 
you may, if you please, tell her all; and that will not, I imagine, be more than 
she suspects, for I believe I thank’d her a little too warmly when she put your 
letter in my hand. He is such a creature (says she), there is really no denying 
him anything. Ah! Mrs. Semple, thought I, and do yow feel his strange, 
resistless power? No wonder, then, that Sally is thus led on, step by step, to 
feel and to confess that she is again upon the point of surrendering that heart 
which (plaguing thing that it is!) was lost for a great while some time ago, and 
now is teasing and tormenting her to let it go where it is sure of being well 
receiv'd. And, besides, it is jealous of another heart, which it declares it sees 
plainly enough I do ‘to every heart prefer’; and so I have a good mind to bid 
it begone, and rid myself of its importunity, especially as it has the generosity 
to assure me that, delighted as it shall be with its new abode, it will obey my 
call and, should its rival prove inconstant, will immediately return to Sally. 
Yet I think I should consult some friend before I make so dangerous a change. 
What do you think of it? I know you will tell me of friends averse, of 
circumstances embarrassed, of the time that must elapse im secrecy and 
anziety, and above all of the imconstancy of man. My good friend, I have 
thought of all this twenty and twenty times. Your last is indeed a serious 
(forgive me if I differ from you and say I think it is the only) objection, for 
constancy and perseverance may surely overcome the others. The time that 
must pass before we could avow our sentiments may be employ’d by him (you 
know who I mean) to extricate himself from all pecuniary difficulties, for do 
not suspect me of being so mad as to add to the embarrassments of him I love 
by giving him a wife to support. Indeed, you wrong me if you do. The 
more I love him the stronger will be this resolution. But tell me, you who are 
his friend and mine—and tell me, I charge you, the truth, for I know you can— 
will his exertions, if he perseveres, enable him at last to marry one who will 
have nothing but a heart to offer? I know that this must be the work of 
perhaps years. I do not start at the idea, for I know myself; but will he be 
constant for years? I do not mean that we are to pass all this time situated 
as we are at present. I wait but for the time when Maria shall be evidently 
engaged by some other object to declare to her my intentions, and then there 
will be no more of this cruel restraint and we may overcome the objections of 
those whose objections are of importance. And now, having finished my letter 
to your friend, I will begin one to you. You cannot be in earnest when you 
talk of being soon again in Marlborough Street; you know it is impossible. 
Neither you, nor Maria, nor I could bear it. Do you think that, tho’ she 
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does not love you, she would feel no unpleasant sensations to see those atten- 
tions paid to another which once were hers? Could you bear to pay them, 
could I endure receiving them? Oh, no! banish this idea. Your absence 
indeed affects Maria but little —so little that I am convinced she never lov’d— 
but your presence, you must feel, would place us all in the most distressing 
situation imaginable. I was told that you passed thro’ our street yesterday ; 
I did not see you. If chance should ever bring you this way at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and if it should occur to you to look towards our house, you might 
see a friend of yours at one of the parlour windows, where she is generally 
writing or reading at that hour, and where she now is, the clock just striking 
nine. I went last night with my father to a fine party where there were 
between fifty and sixty people—not one that I ever saw before or ever wish to 
see again. I was seated by one of the card-tables. ‘ You seem very attentive 
to the game, Miss Siddons,’ said a gentleman to me. ‘Are you learning or 
criticising?’ ‘ Neither, sir,’ replied I. And in truth, tho’ my eyes might be 
fix’'d on the cards, my thoughts were employ’d by a much more serious game, 
upon the event of which depends my happiness or wretchedness. How much 
better would Mr. Burke’s speech suit me than you! If I have any merit, 
believe me, it consists in this. Not that I know much—/far, far from it—but 
that I am desirous of knowing more. I will not suffer you to rate me too 
highly. I cannot bear the thoughts of your deceiving yourself in this respect. 
It seems like mockery when you talk to me of being my pupil. No, no; I 
have too much pleasure in the hopes of becoming yours to make any such 
agreement. I know that, should the prospect I now have before my eyes ever 
be realised, you will be much employ’d. So much the better. The more I see of 
men that have nothing to do, the more I wish that my husband may be oblig’d 
to do something. This temporary separation will, in my eyes, have many 
advantages. I can find employment for a morning as well as you. It is my 
choice to be alone in the morning; no one in an evening has greater delight in 
society. Need I tell you there are some whose society charms me more than 
others? Need I tell you there is one (if he is but constant) whose company I 
would prefer to all the world? I inquire after you whenever I have an oppor- 
tunity, and I am rejoic’d to hear that you paint diligently, and that the 
‘Coriolanus’ is likely to leave all behind it at the exhibition, as ‘ Satan’ did 
last year. I recall my words. Yes, I will suffer a rival: I permit you to be 
almost as much devoted to your divine Art as to Sally. When I hear of your 
attention and perseverance in painting I will consider it as the proof of your 
attachment to me. I have thought of something. It is of vegetable substance, 
very white at present, but you may cure it of that defect very soon. I have set 
you the example. Can you guess? Adieu! In the present circumstance your 
plan of secrecy is an excellent one. Nobody need know what passes; from me 
they certainly will not. I will try to make myself easy, since my conduct is 
no secret to her whose approbation is as dear to me as my life; but I shall 
have much to endure. I foresee it. I am not one of those who can set at 
nought the opinions of my friends. But you should be the better pleas’d that 
I am not, for is it not a sacrifice I make you? Oh, then, judge me not by 
others ; think not that when you have won my heart you may abandon me and 
I shall soon recover. I tell you now, before you proceed any further, that if I 
love you again I shall love more than ever, and in that case disappointment 
would be death. 


This letter bore no signature, and was addressed to ‘Mr. Law- 
rence, Greek Street,’ on the back. 
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From Sally to Mr. Lawrence 
[24th of April, 1798.) 
Tuesday Morning, 12 o'clock. 

And did I indeed see you, speak to you, last night? Good heavens! was it 
not rather a dream? No, no; it was reality. How short, how cruelly short, 
did the time appear! It seem’d to me that I had a thousand thousand things 
to say to you, and yet, I think, I said nothing. But was it necessary to say ? 
Oh! could you not read in my eyes the ecstasy of my heart? I could scarcely 
imagine it was reality; and yet ‘such sober certainty of waking bliss I never 
felt (but once) before.’ 

You will not be surprised at my writing to you; you will guess that the 
cause which oblig’d me to resign this pleasure is in part remov'd. I will tell 
you more on Thursday. Yes, I will tell you; for if it is fine I mean to walk _ 
before breakfast, as I have done every fine morning lately. I shall be in 
Poland Street before nine. You have a key of Soho Square: shall we walk 
there? Oh time, time, fly quickly till Thursday morning! But, alas! as hours 
last night appeared but moments, so will moments now be long, long hours. 

I looked for you all over the pit last night, and had almost despair’d of 
seeing you; but I found you out before you saw me. You were on both sides 
up one pair of stairs; then in the stage-box, where I believe Mr. Lysons pointed 
me out. Sunday and Monday—happy days! They have repaid me for a 
month of anxiety. I can hardly hope that I shall be so happy as to see you, as 
I intend, on Thursday. If I should, Thursday will acquire another charm for 
me. One o’clock—how often, how inipatiently, do I look at my watch from 
breakfast till that hour! And when it comes—tell me, tell me—do you think 
of Sally? I sit where you have sat; I stand where you have stood; I look 
round on those Shakespeare prints, I try to recollect your observations on them. 
And which do I look on longest, most intently? Orlando—dear Orlando! 
And then I write. Would you know what? You shall read. 

I can no longer continue my Journal as I us’d; I dare not write my 
thoughts now ; but, since I am forbid to express the feelings of my heart in my 
own words, I transcribe those lines, wherever I find them, which best accord 
with my own sentiments and situation. T'’his is what you shall read! 

Have you taken your ring to Cowen’s? But do not learn the puzzle of 
him ; let me only teach it. Do you know its name? Have they told you it is 
& TRUE LOVER’S KNOT? I bought it for you. I have worn it, kissed it, and 
waited anxiously for an opportunity to give it you. Last night, beyond my 
hopes, it presented itself. You have it. Keep it, love it, nor ever part with it 
till you return me my letters. 

You like my locket. Your hair and my mother’s are in it—think if I 
prize it! I wear it always, but... [torn]... When you go to see Miss 
Bird you will hear my songs and see the fashions. The first I think you 
would like if you did not love me; the last, miserable as they are, you will 
look at with pleasure because I did them. 

You have sometimes prais’d my singing and my compositions. I remember, 
too, you once observ’d I was improv’d since you first heard me. Well I might. 
I never should have sung as I do had I never seen you; I never should have 
composed at all, Have I not told you that the first song I set to music was 
that complaint of Thomson’s to the Nightingale? I compos’d it at Harrow 
Weald. You then liv’d in my heart, in my head, in every idea; every moment 
your image was present. You did not love me then. But now! Oh, morti- 
fication, grief, agony are all forgot!!! 


Again this letter has no signature, and is addressed solely on the 
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back of the folded paper to ‘T. Lawrence, Esq., Greek Street, Soho 
Square.’ 


While the lovers are thus renewing their former vows, Maria is 
slowly dying under the appalling treatment of the day. She has 
now been placed in charge of her mother’s devoted friend, Mrs. Pen- 
nington, at Hot Wells, Clifton, where Sally joins her, and around 
which Thomas Lawrence hovers, an uneasy spirit, seeking rest and 
finding none. Filled with self-reproach, he fears the world will 
attribute Maria’s death to his conduct, and further fears that Maria, 
knowing all, may avenge her wrongs by crushing his hopes for the 
future. In a letter to his brother William, now a lieutenant, en- 
closing the inevitable cheque, he writes : ‘ Maria is dying, and I am 
distracted.’ Grievous to say, his suspicions with regard to future 
hopes become fully realised, for Maria, having lost all faith in him, 
exacts a promise from her sister that she will never marry Thomas 
Lawrence! The scene in the death chamber is terrible. 

‘Promise me, my Sally, never to be the wife of Mr. Lawrence. 
I cannot bear to think of your being so.’ Sally evaded the promise 
and said, ‘Dear Maria, think of nothing that agitates you at this 
time.’ But Maria insisted that it was necessary to her repose to pursue 
the subject, and pressed for a promise, while the other parried. Time 
was passing, and the ‘ angelic mother ’ read prayers and ministered to 
her dying child, when, by a final effort, Maria returned to the charge, 
calling on her mother and Mrs. Pennington to bear witness that Sally 
had promised never to be the wife of that man! Poor Sally, quite 
overcome, pleaded that she had not really promised, but ‘dear, 
dying angel, I will and do promise if you desire it.” The dying girl 
then made her mother and Mrs. Pennington lay their hands on Sally’s, 
and, while all were standing speechless, she breathed these words; 
‘Sally, sacred, sacred, be this promise’; and, stretching out her hand 
and pointing her forefinger, added, ‘Remember me, and God bless 
you.’ 

The result of this awe-inspiring scene was a message conveyed 
from Sally to her lover through Mrs. Pennington, saying that the 
promise was sacred, the impression indelible, and that it cancelled all 
former bonds and engagements. She entreated him to submit and 
‘not prophane this awful season by a murmur.’ 

Henceforth he and Sally rarely met, although he remained on the 
most friendly terms with Mrs. Siddons and her family. Five years 
later Sally followed her sister to the grave, dying also of consumption, 
and it was observed that Sir Thomas Lawrence wore mourning and 
used black sealing-wax to the end of his life. 

Thus closes the eighteenth century on the one and truly tragic 
romance-of the artist’s life, leaving him a prey to the malicious shafts 
of an outside world, before whom he was dumb, while the world of 
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his inner life never ceased to love and respect him. To come within 
this circle we must allow a few years to run, and try to realise the 
artist who is now ‘Sir Thomas,’ settled in his final house in Russell 
Square, ‘the most extraordinarily accomplished and fascinating man 
in London,’ the idol of royalty, the captive of society, and President 
of the Royal Academy. Close by live his most intimate friends, Sir 
Richard Croft, M.D., who attended the Princess Charlotte when she 
died in childbirth, and his sister, Miss Croft, so often mentioned in 
his life! A few doors off, in Russell Square, lives his friend, Mr. 
Keightley, a solicitor, who is also a friend of the Crofts, and with 
artistic tastes no doubt cultivated in the studio they all loved. While 
a boy, the Crofts had befriended young Keightley by making their - 
house his home during holidays, as the journey from the Charter- 
house to Liverpool, where his parents lived, was not to be encountered 
without reckoning the dangers of the road. Later, he married a 
cousin of the Crofts, and through their influence became solicitor to 
the Charterhouse, with a residence within the court. Owing to this 
association with the Crofts, he became in the natural order of things 
the trusted friend and sole executor of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
anon in the social order of events my family became acquainted with 
the Keightleys, thus adding to the chain that links me with the past, 
and brings me into touch with the private story of Sir Thomas’s life. 

It was away in the sixties that I was first privileged to enter the 
quaint old gateway within which Mr. and Mrs. Keightley held their 
salons, which drew irresistibly the litérateurs, artists, and scholars 
of the day. The rooms seemed to breathe art, for the drawings and 
relics of Sir Thomas Lawrence were everywhere. In the dining-room 
stood the armchair in which posed so many celebrities, kings and 
princes ; and all around were the relics and pictures bequeathed 
to Mr. Keightley by Miss Croft. But, as these days have passed 
away, we must come to those of the present to find once more the 
treasures and handle the records now in possession of the daughters 
of Mr. Keightley, who have placed them at my disposal. In their 
dining-room in South Kensington stands the ‘throne,’* which the 
catalogue (of the sale of Sir Thomas’s effects) tells us was sold to Mr. 
Ward, R.A., for 31. 5s., and was bought back by Mr. Keightley after 
that artist’s death. Now, around that throne history lives as it does 
around all the other thrones the world has known. 

From the foot of that throne have emerged, after a hundred years 
of repose, the love-letters of Sally, which we have read. In five 
immense volumes the letters from sitters are contained, most care- 
fully arranged by the executor, and interspersed with original pencil 


' The Crofts of Croft Castle represented Herefordshire in Parliament from 1297 
to 1874, the baronetcy being one of the oldest in England, having been conferred by 
James the First on the ancestor of Sir Richard. 

* Platform. ‘ 
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drawings by Sir Thomas Lawrence and other artists, the whole forming 
at once an album and a history of the period. Therein may be seen 
letters from Lafayette and Sir Edward Pakenham, both of whom 
were engaged in the American war, the latter being killed, the former 
having suffered imprisonment during the French Revolution. Therein 
also we come on the track of the Peninsular war and Waterloo. At 
one moment we find our artist rushing over to Paris to see the gallery 
of the Louvre before the works of art were restored to the countries 
whence they were taken by Napoleon. Again we find him in Russell 
Square, commanded by the Prince Regent to paint portraits of the 
Allies after the signing of the treaty in Paris. Hence, in 1814, the 
‘throne ’ is mounted alternately by the Emperor of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, the Duke of Wellington, Prince Bliicher, and Platoff, the 
Hetman or Prince of the Cossacks. For some amusing particulars of 
these sittings we must turn to the reminiscences of Miss Croft, who 
wrote them for Mr. Keightley from memory after Sir Thomas’s death. 
Miss Croft, who was about the same age as Sir Thomas, seems to have 
exercised a motherly influence over him, for she looked after his 
household more or less, ordered his dinner for him occasionally, and 
helped him in every way, and, with Mr. Keightley, was present at his 
death. One day she went to the house to call on Mrs. Bloxam, who 
was paying her brother, Sir Thomas, a visit, but finding she was out, 
took her departure, and had not gone far before she was overtaken by 
the servant with a message from his master, begging her to return. 
Presently Sir Thomas came down from his studio, looking ‘ harassed 
and distressed,’ saying that Bliicher was sitting to him without any 
attendant or interpreter. ‘He has been travelling all night from 
Portsmouth,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ and is evidently half seas over, and 
falls asleep the moment I cease talking to him ; and, moreover, being 
somewhat deaf, I can only make him hear by going close to him.’ He 
begged his friend to come and help him, and I give the rest in her 
own words ; 


I ask’d on what pretence I could be introduced; and Sir Thomas said, ‘as 
my sister, for such I consider you, and my real sister must have done me this 
service had she been at home.’ Finding Blticher only spoke German and very 
bad French, I felt less afraid, and was introduced accordingly. It was very 
convenient that he did not understand our English, as Sir Thomas prompted 
me as to the best means of keeping him awake. We were speaking of the 
likeness, of which Sir Thomas, with his usual humility and candour, ask’d my 
real opinion. I said with truth that it struck me as perfect with the exception 
of too much spirit about the lower part of the nose; he replied that I was quite 
right—that from the loss of teeth and evident fatigue, the corner of the mouth 
and nose seem’d to droop, but that if I would begin talking of the Duke of 
Wellington, I should soon perceive there was no flattery in it. Seeing me put 
my finger to my face, pondering deeply, Bliicher said, ‘Madame votre scur 
parle en artiste, je suppose’; to which Sir Thomas maliciously replied, ‘ Oh, 
oui,’ to my great alarm, for fear by further questions he should detect me for 
an impostor, but happily it proceeded no further. I then spoke of the Duke’s 
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worn and altered appearance, and he answered as if it was impossible for 
a soldier to experience bodily fatigue. ‘C’est seulement le repos qui me 
fatigue,’ was his characteristic observation. He went on to observe that 
Wellington was a boy to him, for he added,‘ I have been fifty-six years an 
officer.’ We calculated afterwards that, as he was certainly raised from the 
ranks by Frederick of Prussia, he must in all probability be full seventy-six years 
of age when he fought so bravely. The fact of his having been a common 
soldier is, I believe, denied by his biographer, but Lord Stewart assured Sir 
Thomas that Bliicher was rather proud of it than otherwise. 

In the commencement of my office Sir Thomas imposed a difficult task 
upon me, which was to request he would curl up his moustaches so that they 
might not cover his lower as well as upper lip. This, with my bad French, 
I found difficult to make him comprehend, but I at length accomplished it 
more by signs than words, and, putting his filthy fingers into his mouth, he 
brought them out plentifully wet, and curl’d the moustaches into a smaller 
compass. He wore a miniature of the Regent round his neck, and he told us 
the crowd at Portsmouth had so press’d upon him as to break the glass, as he 
showed us. The mob in Russell Square now rushed in in a frightful manner 
while Bliicher sat, lining the staircase, and filling the gallery, till at length 
it was scarcely possible to keep them out of the painting room, except by the 
aid of Bow Street officers. 

We were invited to meet Platoff on one occasion. He spoke neither French 
nor English, but he told us by his interpreter how much he lamented his 
inability to converse with English ladies, and very gallantly kiss’d the hands 
of Mrs. Hill and myself, who happened to stand foremost. 

Two or three circumstances occurred during the sittings of the Duke 
of Wellington for his numerous portraits by Sir Thomas. When he was 
painting what is called the State picture for the Waterloo Gallery (by far 
the least agreeable likeness) the Duke wore a magnificent gold sash striped 
in front with blue, red, and white. Sir Thomas fell out with these gay 
stripes and thought they did harm to his picture and so erased them. 
When the Duke next sat he apologised for having taken this liberty, and 
offered to replace them if they were of any particular meaning or consequence. 
‘Oh no, never mind them,’ said the Duke; ‘they merely constitute me 
Generalissimo of the armies of Spain.’ 

After Sir Thomas’s death a shabby-Jooking old sabre was found among the 
numerous cloaks, uniforms, helmets, &c. which had been left for him to paint 
from. No one claiming it, Mr. Keightley had put it aside to go to Christie’s 
with other things for the sale. The Duke was sitting to some other artist and 
missed the sword he had carried in the battle of Waterloo, and, suddenly 
recollecting it might have been left in Russell Square, applied to Mr. Keightley 
just in time. 

I once read a note from the Duke to Sir Pulteney Malcolm which made 
such an impression upon me that I can recollect it nearly verbatim. It was 
written on the occasion of Sir Pulteney sending the Duke the very animated 
account of the battle of Waterloo written by Mr. Simpson, a Scotch advocate, 
and ran thus: 

Paris, 1815. 

Dear Matcotm,—I thank you for Mr. Simpson's book, which I shall read 
at my first moment of leisure. 

I am glad you have accepted the command at St. Helena—it is better to be 
doing something than nothing. Remember me to Boney, who is, I hope, 
as well satisfied with my old apartments at Longwood as I am with his at the 
Bourbon Elysée Palace. It is a curious fact in the annals of Europe that he 
and I have literally changed beds. 

Ever sincerely yours, 
WELLINGTON. 
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When the proposal came from George the Fourth for Sir Thomas to go to 
Aix-la-Chapelle to paint the members of the Congress there assembled, he was 
required to name his own terms, and so distracted was he by this, and so 
fearful of being exorbitant in his demands, that I walked with him on Waterloo 
Bridge one evening for almost three hours before he could at all make up his 
mind on the subject. I was ignorant then of what has been so painfully 
proved since his death, that the embarrassment of his affairs made his leaving 
England at all a matter of risk and harm to him, and could not comprehend 
the thousand difficulties he conjured up. He insisted on my naming the sum it 
appeared to me reasonable he should demand for two months’ absence, and 
when I mentioned 1,000/. he was almost in a passion with what he called my 
‘absurd rapacity.’ Not being at all disposed to come to my proposed terms, 
he left me at the door in Hart Street in no amiable temper. I could not sleep 
in the fear of misleading him, and rose early to persuade him to mount his 
horse (which I had ventur’d to order to his door as I pass’d the livery stables) 
and go direct to the Duke of Wellington for advice. To be sure I did feel very 
exultingly triumphant when he called on his way back to confess that the Duke 
had without a moment’s hesitation proposed the same sum. This stay abroad 
was prolorged to twenty months instead of two, and so great a part of the time 
both at Rome and Vienna was for his own gratification, that the agreement 
(which was complied with unhesitatingly) went for nothing, and I believe he 
was only paid for the whole lengths 500 guineas, and for the three-quarters 300, 
for all the portraits of the Waterloo Gallery. The Duke of Wellington’s kind- 
ness knew no bounds. He proposed that a portable studio which Sir Thomas 
took with him should be placed in the garden of his hotel, but unfortunately his 
baggage was by some accident so delayed that he had no use for it when it 
arrived, as the magistrates of Aix-la-Chapelle had meanwhile established him 
in an apartment of the Hétel de Ville, the only fault of which was its being at 
the top of seventy stairs, which somewhat fatigued and annoyed the Sovereigns. 


Among the many notable sitters who interested the artist was 
Sir Walter Scott, whose portrait he painted in 1827, five years before 
his death, when his health was breaking under the strain of his literary 
work and financial affairs. Reports had reached Sir Thomas that the 
celebrated author looked broken and ill ; but when he had the pleasure 
ef meeting him at one of Mr. Rogers’s breakfast parties, the only 
change he found was that his complexion was fresher, his eye brighter, 
his face smoother, and his hair less grey than formerly, for it was now 
of ‘ silvery whiteness.’ 

It is curious to reflect that artist and sitter, each so celebrated, so 
successful in his line, were both struggling in the troubled waters of 
finance, and that Sir Thomas, who was in such perfect health at the 
time of the sitting, should have predeceased the author by two years. 

One of the early troubles that befell Sir Thomas Lawrence in the 
course of his profession was the reflection cast on him of too much 
intimacy with the Princess of Wales at Montague House. It seems 
to have been in the very nature of the man to make himself agreeable 
to everyone, but in the isolated and equivocal position of this unhappy 
princess the whisperings of slander followed. Eventually commis- 
sioners were appointed to make an investigation, when both were fully 
acquitted to the entire satisfaction of the King. 
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Concerning the more domestic glimpses of the artist’s life, Miss 
Croft describes the quiet evenings in Hart Street (her brother’s 
house), where he would drop in at all hours, and more especially in 
the evening when tired with the labours of the day. He often ex- 
pressed the comfort of coming where he could without offence sit 
silent till sufficiently rested to join in the conversation. During these 
quiet evenings he read to them most of Sir Walter Scott’s works, which 
were sent to him by the author, at the same time that they were sent 
to the King, before the authorship was revealed to the public. He 
always made a point of pocketing these volumes on taking leave, in 
case the temptation to peruse them privately should deprive him of 
the pleasure of reading them aloud, and, continues Miss Croft, ‘he 
generally contrived mischievously to leave off in a part of the greatest 
interest.’ 

Among the few remaining relics in possession of Mr. Keightley’s 
eldest daughter, the Dowager Lady Nicholson (god-daughter of Miss 
Croft), is a card containing the names of guests at a dinner-party 
given by George the Fourth at Buckingham Palace, which, at the 
present period, may not be without interest. The card has been badly 
scorched during a fire at the wt which deprived Lady Nicholson 
of many other relics. 

Marchioness of Conynghame. Sir Wim —. 

Lady J. Thynne. Sir — Thoraton. 
Duke of Cambridge. Lord St. Helens. 
Duchess of Gloucester. Lady M. Conynghame. 
Prince George. Lord Parborough. 

The King. Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Marquess of Conynghame. Sir P. Watson. 
Duchess of Cumberland. Sir Andrew Burnand. 
Lady Strathhaven. Honble. A. Stanhope. 
Lord Strathhaven. 

Although devoted to Mrs. Siddons to the end of his life, Sir Thomas 
always regarded the Crofts as his closest friends, and described Miss 
Croft as ‘ the friend in whose presence he could lean back in his chair 
for his ten minutes’ doze.’ She seems to have been one of the good 
women of the earth meant never to marry, but born to be a comfort 
and help to others. 

She was beyond the spell of his personal fascinations as society 
knew them, but keenly alive to his sounder qualities, his goodness of 
heart and his large charity. She was not the woman to waste her 
affections on a man of evil mind or fast life. She was there to offer 
him the comfort and privileges of her own home life, and was there 
to fill the wants and gaps in his more brilliant one. In the hour of 
his death she was by his bedside, ready to receive the friendly hand 
which at first she did not see coming slowly over the bedside, but 
which she presently felt pressed gently into hers, and understood. 
Not many minutes later her dear friend, President of the Royal 
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Academy and society’s idol, had passed away in the sixty-first year 
of his age. 

So unexpected was his death that it came as a shock to the public, 
family, and friends. Although he had looked ill for some time, and 
was much disposed to drowsiness, it was attributed to the natural 
effect of incessant and laborious work. He was deeply concerned at 
the hopeless illness of his beloved sister, Mrs. Bloxam, at the time, 
and was on the point of paying her a flying visit when he fell ill. That 
he was seriously ill no one suspected, because only the day before his 
death he was working on the pictures of the King and Mr. Canning, 
and his intention of going off that evening to the Atheneum Club 
was frustrated under remonstrance by Mr. Keightley and Miss Croft, 
who had providentially dropped in. When these devoted friends 
found him suffering from pain which soon became acute, they sent out 
for brandy, and called in the physicians, who bled him, after which 
his countenance ‘ was appalling,’ and a second bleeding next day and 
other depletions brought his life to a close. 

Although the habitué of palaces in Italy, France, and England, 
his great extravagance was not so much due to personal and family 
expenditure * as mainly to his outlay on drawings by the old masters, 
of which he had (as is well known) a magnificent collection. 
These were offered in accordance with his will to the nation for the 
sum of 20,000/., but the offer was declined by Sir Robert Peel. Even- 
tually the collection was divided, and, having realised about double 
that sum, is now to be found in most of the great European and a 
few private collections. 

Mr. Keightley was often heard to remark that Sir Thomas could 
never resist the temptation to add to his coliection any work particu- 
larly fine—whatever the cost—which was brought before him, and 
that sometimes he would pay more than was asked if he thought the 
price below its fair value. Through the disposal of this famous 
collection the executor was enabled to settle all debts, and no doubt 
the expenses of the august funeral and lying in state at Somerset 
House, which was then the equivalent to our Royal Academy. The 
arrangements seem to have been managed by the Royal Academicians, 
who thought proper to conduct them with extraordinary magnificence. 
The coffin had six silver handles, and was studded with silver nails, 
and the procession to St. Paul’s surpassed in grandeur and pomp 
anything known to the present generation, who have formed their ideal 
from the gun-carriage and the simplicity of our late Queen’s funeral. 
Without dwelling on particulars, it is enough to state that the erst- 
while lover of the two young girls, long since gone to rest, was carried 
to the grave unwed, attended by all the greatest people of the land. 


Eviza PRIESTLEY. 


* He provided for his father’s family from his early boyhood, and through 
education and influence restored them to a good position in the world. 
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Ir has been said of the theological virtues that, if Faith and Hope 
have lost some of their vigour in the lapse of centuries, Charity was 
never so robust as she is to-day. This may or may not be true, but 
it is certain that under the Hanoverian sway Charity enlisted many 
energetic votaries, and that earnest attempts were then made to solve 
the social problems with which we are still grappling to-day. 

An interesting account of these efforts, throwing incidentally 
considerable light on the condition of the urban and rural poor of the 
period, is embodied in five volumes containing the Reports of an 
association with a formidable name—‘ The Society for Bettering the 
Condition and Increasing the Comforts of the Poor.’ 

This Society was founded in 1796 by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas 
Bernard, assisted by the Bishop of Durham, Mr. Eliot, William 
Wilberforce, and others. 

Mr. Bernard, though born in England, received most of his educa- 
tion in America, as his father, Sir Francis Bernard, was Governor, 
first of New Jersey, and then of Massachusetts Bay. The American 
revolt caused the return of the family to England, where Thomas 
Bernard studied law and became a successful conveyancer. Having 
acquired a considerable fortune, to which he largely added by his 
marriage with a Miss Adair, he gave up law and devoted the rest of 
his life to philanthropy. The Foundling Hospital was one of his 
great interests. For many years he acted as treasurer, and sub- 
stantially increased the revenues of the institution by erecting streets 
on its estates. 

One wonders if this statement, copied from an old manuscript, 
held good in Bernard’s time : ‘In the Foundling Hospital the Boys 
are bound apprentices, the Women when marriageable are conducted in 
procession thro’ y® streets, and any Young Man who sees one He w* 
wish for a Wife, is at liberty to mark Her by throwing his Handker- 
chief.” The further formalities required previous to matrimony are 
not stated. Perhaps this peculiar custom is the origin of the expres- 
sion ‘ throwing the handkerchief.’ 

In the internal arrangements of the Hospital Bernard secured 
the aid of that scientific philanthropist and cosmopolitan soldier and 
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statesman, Count von Rumford. During a busy life, divided between 
America, England. and Bavaria, Count Rumford, otherwise Sir Benjamin 
Thompson, proved himself a domestic benefactor both to rich and 
poor. He not only designed such an excellent system of cooking 
and heating for the Foundling Hospital that it was adopted in work- 
houses throughout the kingdom, but he claimed to have cured five 
hundred smoky chimneys, including those of Lord Palmerston and 
other noblemen. 

Foreigners comment on the English tendency to indicate people 
and things by letters, and thus to shorten conversation, as, for instance, 
M.P., P. and O., V.C. Nowadays Mr. Bernard’s undertaking must 
surely have been known as the 8.B.C.P., and in such a guise we may 
venture to encounter its reports. The ‘ Preliminary Address to the 
Public’ makes its objects quite plain. ‘Let us,’ says the founder, 
‘make the inquiry into all that concerns the poor and the promotion 
of their happiness a sorence.’ Our duty to the poor is, he tells us, 
@ personal service. He considers that they have never had a fair 
trial, that experiments have been made for their advantage which 
have not been explained to them, and of which they have been not 
unnaturally jealous, and that the best means to counteract the idle- 
ness and drunkenness of which they are so widely accused would be 
to provide them with better food and better lodging. Meantime, in 
a scientific spirit, the 8.B.C.P. proposes to collect information con- 
cerning the charitable efforts already in existence and to see how they 
could be improved and extended. The first subjects to be dealt with 
are friendly societies, a village shop, workhouses, a spinning school, 
a gaol, fireplaces and fuel, the last topics being evidently the hobbies 
of Count Rumford. As the volumes multiply the range of subjects 
is largely extended, and there is hardly any suggestion known to the 
modern social reformer which does not find place in their pages. 
For instance, a plan of ‘ old age pensions’ is discussed whereby every 
employer should be answerable for the regular payment of a twenty- 
fourth or thirty-sixth part of his men’s wages to a fund, to be supple- 
mented by a payment of a shilling in the pound from every occupier 
of land, instead of the present poor-rate. The same fund was to 
provide sick relief. 

Education in Ireland is discussed, and it is roundly asserted 
‘that the children of Papists attend the Protestant schools without 
objection whenever education, not conversion, is the object’; and 
‘that there are several Catholic schools where Protestant children 
attend and are instructed in the sacred Scriptures, and in the Catechism 
of the Church of England’! Mr. Bernard becomes a little nervous 
at such extreme toleration, and appends a footnote to the effect that 
while ‘ kindness and mutual concession ’ are recommended, a caution 
is needed ‘ against that particular species of religious candour which 
originates in indifference to every religious concern.” 
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A large number of the Reports, and perhaps some of the most 
generally interesting, describe the Schools of Industry then very 
common in country districts. These Schools of Industry have no 
exact counterpart at the present time, though slightly akin to 
the technical classes of the modern County Council. The technical 
classes, however, supplement the serious business of ordinary school 
routine, whereas in a School of Industry ‘technical instruction,’ in 
the form of spinning, knitting, or some other handiwork, was the 
main object, with a little reading and writing often tacked on as an 
extra. Spinning-schools seem to have been originally the most 
popular and profitable until the competition of factories interfered 
with their trade. 

These schools were often an object of great interest to the 
local landlords. In the Harcourt Papers Countess Harcourt gives 
in a letter written to her sister a charming account of the annual 
Nuneham spinning feast, when a spinning competition was followed 
by a distribution of prizes, garlands of flowers were presented, appro- 
priate poems recited, and the whole terminated with dancing and 
illuminations, the neighbours from miles round coming by road and 
river to share in the sport. Apart from such festive scenes the work 
in the schools was much harder than would be approved in our easier 
days. The S.B.C.P. includes extracts from a report supplied by 
Lord Winchilsea of a spinning school at Oakham. Any inhabitant 
of the parish might attend, but anyone refusing to send children to 
this school forfeited all claim to parochial relief unless it were proved 
that the children could be more profitably employed elsewhere. 
Spinning and knitting were taught gratis, and any who chose might 
learn to read; but as all earnings belonged to the children it is pro- 
bable that the literary scholars were few and far between. The hours 
of work were fen daily, from 8 to 1, and from 2 to 7. On Saturdays 
there was no work after dinner. From 1 to 2, dinner and rest, 
and dinner was provided at the school for all who chose to pay six- 
pence weekly. The bill of fare consisted of pease porridge, rice 
milk, rice broth, and potato pudding, it would seem in rotation, for 
when the children were not supplied with rice milk and pudding a 
quarter of a pound of barley bread was added to their portions. Of 
anything except bread they might eat as much as they liked. Between 
sixty and seventy children worked and dined at this school. The 
sixpences of the children covered the cost of the food, but who paid 
the teachers and furnished the plant is not specified—apparently the 
parish. 

A remarkable instance of philanthropy is reported by the Hon. 
Mrs. Childers from Campsall, in Yorkshire. Here three young ladies, 
the daughters of a Mr. Frank, as soon as they had finished their own 
education, undertook the gratuitous instruction of poor girls in their 
father’s house. The numbers rose by degrees to between sixty and 
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seventy, to all of whom the Misses Frank taught reading, knitting, and 
plain work without the help of any mistress. The father must have 
been as forbearing as the daughters were excellent. Even on Sun- 
days the children came to school morning and afternoon, and attended 
church regularly, presumably escorted by the young ladies. On 
weekdays the hours were from nine to noon, and from one to four, 
when we can only hope for his own sake that Mr. Frank was absent 
at an office. Though this was not officially a School of Industry, the 
articles made by the children were sold, and by an*elaborate system 
of reward tickets the proceeds ultimately returned to them either 
in money, clothing, or other gifts. 

At the Schools of Industry at Kendal, where 112 boys and girls 
from three years old and upwards were received, the instruction was 
most varied, including spinning, weaving, knitting, and sewing for 
the girls, shoemaking for the big boys, and for the younger ones 
card-setting—i.e. making cards for teasing wool. In addition to 
this, reading and writing were taught, and, marvellous to relate, 
somebody presented a set of maps, and, after much searching of heart 
as to ‘the propriety of making this a part of the education of poor 
children,’ simple lessons in geography were permitted. For these 
‘extras’ a master aged eighteen was engaged, and an usher aged 
fourteen. The latter, named Daniel, was such an adept at maps 
that Mr. Bernard speculates as to the service which he might, later 
on, render in the Metropolis ‘ by finishing the education of our men 
of high rank and learning in practical geography before they set off 
on their travels.’ 

Again and again in these Reports laments occur as to the injury 
done to the poor by the multiplication of spinning-mills, which ruined 
the home industry hitherto carried on by women and children. Many 
were reduced to subsist on parish pay, for which, anyhow in Wiltshire, 
they had in return to pick stones and help in the repair of the roads. 
It seems to be generally assumed throughout these papers that a 
labourer’s wages alone could not support his family. 

To alleviate this distress straw-plaiting was introduced in many 
neighbourhoods, and a curious account is given of the initial difficul- 
ties of its establishment at Avebury. An instructor from London 
was engaged, two schoolrooms hired, neighbouring farmers gave the 
straw, and all the women and children in the parish were invited to 
come and learn the art. All that was required was personal cleanli- 
ness, but this appeared to be a demand impossible to fulfil. The 
poor people had sold their clothes and bedding, and possessed nothing 
but dirty rags. Some children, having been washed and cleaned, 
attended one day at the school, but, returning at night to those of 
their families who had failed even in this effort at cleanliness, the 
effect of contact was such that the would-be scholars were rejected 
next morning despite their tears. However, a second appeal to the 
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parish, which had already provided funds for the teacher, resulted in 
a further grant to provide clean bedding and to whitewash the 
cottages. A division was also made between those workers who were 
quite clean and those who only wished to become so. The former 
were put in the inner, the latter in the outer of the two rooms. So 
effectual were these dispositions that within a year from the intro- 
duction of the industry nearly a hundred women and children were 
at work, earning from three to ten shillings a week at their own 
homes, children of eight years old being able almost to support them- 
selves. 

Besides accounts of these Schools of Industry, descriptions are 
given of Sunday and other schools, from which space forbids extracts, — 
but it may be noted that there seems to have been a general desire 
on the part of the promoters to treat the children kindly. One 
injunction is too characteristic to be omitted. In a school near 
Hawkstone ‘ the mistresses are enjoined to treat the children tenderly, 
and not to use the rod except in cases of necessity. But in order to 
reconcile their young minds to flogging, when necessary, several sayings 
of King Solomon are put in a conspicuous part of the schools, and 
read once a quarter, so as to attract their attention and show them 
the advantage of their being whipt.’ 

With regard to the vexed question of pauper children, it is inter- 
esting to notice that both boarding-out and district schools were 
brought to the notice of the 8.B.C.P. Mr. Bernard strongly depre- 
cates ‘the injury done to the rising generation by continuing the 
children of paupers in the workhouse until the age of service arrives.’ 
Six or eight children might, he says, be kept ‘in some widowed _ 
cottage’ at less expense than in the workhouse, ‘and some poor 
widow might be therefore supplied with a far more acceptable main- 
tenance than her pauper’s pension.’ For supervision ‘each of 
these little seminaries would find patronesses, who would make their 
superintendence a subject of amusement.’ 

Mr. Bernard knew how to keep the ladies at work, and ladies’ 
societies and committees form a prominent feature in his Reports. 
The Kensington Ladies’ Society consisted of nearly sixty members, 
who visited schools and met monthly at the house of one of their 
number to discuss methods of benefiting the poor. 

The Birmingham Guardians, however, having tried the system of 
boarding-out pauper children between the ages of four and ten in 
neighbouring villages, found ‘ some inconveniences,’ and tried another 
plan. In 1797 they took a large house about a mile from the town, 
which happened to be vacant, and started an establishment which 
differed very little from our district schools. The girls were trained 
in domestic work and needlework, and the boys during the summer 
were occasionally employed in neighbouring gardens and farms. It 
is remarkable what profits were derived from child labour in those 
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days. With the money earned by the children the committee built 
two shops. In one, forty boys were occupied in heading pins and 
sticking them in papers in rows; in the other, forty girls were ‘ em- 
ployed by a respectable draper in plaiting straw for ladies’ hats and 
bonnets.’ From January 1800 to July 1804 the children earned 
5761. 4s. 4d., of which 3487. 10s. 7d. was expended in building and 
repairs. 

It should be noted that they had meat three times a week, ‘also 
soup, puddings, rice, milk, bread, cheese, and beer [!], and these the 
best of their kind.’ 

Workhouses, or, as they were sometimes called, Houses of Industry, 
occupied much of the attention of the 8.B.C.P. The welding of 
parishes into unions in several districts had taken place not long 
before the Society commenced its operations, and the results do not 
seem to have been eminently satisfactory. In Norfolk we are told 
of the union of thirty-two parishes, in which there was a large work- 
house containing on an average 500 persons, of whom about half 
were children under fourteen years of age. On reaching that age the 
boys and girls were balloted on farmers or tradesmen, who were 
compelled to keep them for a year or to forfeit 101. At the end of 
the year they often returned, being found too delicate to perform 
the same service as children hired from cottages, and in many cases 
they ended by becoming permanent inmates of the institution. 

The usual complaint is made that the workhouses of that day 
were indiscriminately crowded with the aged and infirm, the honest 
poor who had fallen on evil days, the idle and profligate, and with 
children who easily acquired bad habits. To add to the evil the 
inmates were often ‘farmed’ at so much a head, and the contractor 
would take care that they should not leave the ‘ house,’ even when 
well able to work, lest his profits should suffer diminution. We hear 
of one case in which nineteen persons of different sexes, ages, and 
families were found crowded together in two rooms twelve feet square 
and little more than six high. 

In a large union, nearly eighteen miles square, in Salop and Mont- 
gomery, a gallant attempt was made to solve the difficulty of re- 
lieving the poor without overburdening the rates. A large House of 
Industry was built, which it was hoped would in time become self- 
supporting, and overseers were appointed to report on the local 
relief required in their respective parishes. The area proved, how- 
ever, much too extensive for due supervision. Each overseer wanted 
to get as much as he could for his own parish, no one could check 
his statements, and paupers were found to have been kept on the 
list long after the occasion for relief had ceased, and even, it was 
shrewdly suspected, after their departure from this life. The idle and 
worthless were recommended for aid, the deserving passed over, till 
at length, weary of an effort which seemed hopeless, ‘a sweeping and 
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indiscriminate order’ went forth ‘for bringing all the out-poor into 
the house.’ Inside the building things do not seem to have gone 
much better. Almost everything had been left to the steward, and 
the unfortunate man proved unequal to the responsibility of ‘not 
only the provisions, clothing, manufactory, and farm, but also the 
moral discipline and domestic arrangement of the establishment.’ 

Added to all this, herding together so many paupers produced 
‘smallpox, measles, and fevers of the most infectious kind,’ and 
confinement with too much food resulted occasionally in ‘ diseases of 
the most alarming nature.’ The moral drawn was that the whole 
thing was much too big for proper management. 

A very different story is told of the parish of Boldre, in Hamp- 
shire. This village was fortunate in having as its vicar the Rev. W. 
Gilpin, a man of sense and cultivation, who had formerly been master 
of Cheam School, and was a skilled draughtsman and engraver. This 
gentleman devoted both time and talent to the good of his parishioners. 
He founded schools for the education of boys and girls, which he 
maintained at his own expense, and proposed to endow after his 
death by the sale of his drawings and sketches. In addition to this, 
he was the moving spirit of a committee of gentlemen and farmers 
who determined to have a workhouse in which young and old should 
be properly tended and cared for. 

The number of paupers was small—about ten adults and between 
twenty and thirty children—but they formed a happy family 
under the care of a man and wife. Particulars of the dietary are 
given. The dinners were ample and varied, meat being provided 
three or four times a week. The institution brewed its own beer, 
but for breakfast the beverage provided was beef broth or milk 
porridge, ‘except for a few old women, who, having been in the 
habit of drinking tea all their lifetime, are allowed that indulgence 
on account of their good behaviour.’ How Mr. Gilpin and his friends 
would have wondered if they had seen the marvellous apparatus fo: 
brewing endless gallons of tea in the modern workhouse! The 
economy of the household expenditure is remarkable, while the food is 
declared to have entirely satisfied the inmates. The average weekly 
cost of food per head, exclusive of garden produce, was Is. 8d.; the 
average value of each individual’s work sold was 1ld., the value of 
work done in house and garden not being reckoned, so the average 
cost of feeding each person for a whole week was 9d. Happy rate- 
payers of Boldre! 

Before leaving the subject of workhouses, the account given by 
a Mr. George Brooks of an incident at Stoke Poges must not be over- 
looked. There lived in this Buckinghamshire parish a widow, Mrs. 
Parker Sedding, who rented a farm at upwards of 4001. a year. This 
good woman, seeing that the poor were neglected, consented to become 
an overseer. Further, finding that the workhouse was dirty and 
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badly managed, and that it was too far from her house for her to 
keep it under due inspection, she voluntarily left her own home and 
lived a whole month among the paupers. 

St. Theresa reforming a convent can hardly have excelled the 
energy of Mrs. Sedding. And how the paupers must have grumbled ! 
She made them clean the house from top to bottom, wash themselves, 
fumigate their clothes and bedding in the oven, mend such ragged 
garments as could be mended, and make the new ones needed. 
Before leaving she put a man and wife in charge willing and able to 
carry out her instructions, to set the idle to work, and to teach the 
children. As she could not induce the vestry to start a suitable industry 
at the workhouse, she established a small worsted manufactory there 
at herownexpense. Asan instance of the inducements offered to the 
workers, we are told that ‘ one little boy in petticoats, at the spinning- 
wheel, earned twopence a day, and had it all for himself; and as he 
knew he was to be put into boys’ clothes when he had earned them, 
he was working very diligently indeed to obtain them.’ Finding, 
moreover, that the poor were being ‘farmed,’ the lady took the 
whole matter into her own hands, made them more comfortable, 
paid off the arrears of debt owing by the parish, and, nevertheless, 
reduced the rates. After this it is not surprising to learn that Mrs. 
Sedding was ‘ universally allowed to be one of the best farmers, as 
well as best neighbours,’ and that the 8.B.C.P. passed a vote of thanks 
to her for her exertions on behalf of the poor, and presented her 
with a copy of its Reports as a testimonial. 

It is impossible here to follow Mr. Bernard into the rather con- 
troversial conclusions deduced from the Reports which his Society 
received concerning parish relief. For several reasons it is plain 
that the questions raised had then to be regarded from a standpoint 
other than ours, and it is therefore difficult to say whether we 
should consider his deductions sound in the light of after-events. 

In the first place, the line then existing between wages paid by 
an employer and parish doles was a very dubious one. Persons were 
often earning wages and receiving relief at the same time; and the 
Guardians seem to have swept people into the ‘ house’ or provided for 
them outside as they found most convenient. Moreover, whereas 
the State now supplies education, technical and otherwise, without 
hope of pecuniary profit, the moment the child or ‘ young person’ 
of a hundred years ago began to learn he also began to earn, and it 
depended on the will of the charitable person or Poor Law Guardian 
who educated him whether the profits went directly into his pocket 
or were applied to his maintenance. In any case, Guardians and 
philanthropists had a power, if they chose to exercise it, of making 
people work profitably outside the workhouse, which they seem to 
have found hard to exercise over a mixed multitude crowded 
together within its walls. 
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Considering these things, Mr. Bernard unhesitatingly and repeatedly 
urged that outdoor relief should be given whenever and wherever 
possible, and that paupers should be kept out of the union at all costs. 
Had this been done on the prudent and systematic lines which he 
advocated, had the labourer, as he desired, been gradually taught 
foresight and self-reliance, the result might have been such as he 
anticipated. From causes too intricate to investigate here, the 
contrary proved to be the case ; the poor learnt to look upon outdoor 
relief as an easy provision for their children, and a means of shunting 
all responsibility on to the broad shoulders of the ratepayers. The 
Poor Law Reports issued some thirty years later than the period 
which we are considering show the many fatal consequences, amongst 
others the multiplication of illegitimate children, owing to the reckless 
payment of so much per week per child ; and the refusal of young men 
to take well-paid work at a distance from their own parishes lest they 
should lose the right to unearned doles accruing to them from their 
* settlement.’ 

Certainly nothing of the kind would have met with the approval 
of the 8.B.C.P., which hotly condemns the ‘ false and deceitful 
encouragement to population’ held out by the Poor Laws, and 
persistently inculcates thrift. Among its Reports are several from 
Friendly Societies conducted on much the same lines as those of the 
present day. There is also an account of a Sunday Society at 
Wendover which partook of the nature of a benefit club. People paid 
sums from twopence upwards after service on Sunday morning, and 
received back the accumulation with the bonus of an additional third 
at Christmas. Much attention is devoted to the subject of cowkeeping, 
and one instance of success in bringing up a family on their profits is 
rather interesting. A small farmer, in Suffolk, rented fourteen acres 
of pasture land, for which he paid 13/.a year. Dying, he left a widow, 
fourteen children under fourteen years of age, and two cows. The 
parish immediately offered to take the seven youngest children into 
the ‘house’ ; but the mother, in great agitation, refused to be separated 
from any of the family. She said she would rather go into the work- 
house with the whole fourteen than divide them; but that if her 
landlord, Mr. Way, would let her keep the little holding she would 
undertake to bring up the tribe without help from the parish. Mr. 
Way consented and excused her the first year’s rent; in fact, he privately 
enjoined his collector not to call for it in the succeeding years. The 
woman, however, paid it unasked, she kept her word, and never 
applied for help, carried her dairy produce two miles to market every 
day, while the eldest girl looked after the other children, and gradu- 
ally placed her family out in service until she had thus disposed of 
twelve. She then gave up the land, and adopted the profession of 
nurse, which enabled her to provide for the remaining two with less 
exertion. While honouring the determination and good management 
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of the woman, it is hard to believe that many would succeed in so 
arduous an undertaking. 

The proverbial three acres were considered generally necessary 
for the keep of a cow, and details are given of cowgates rented to the 
poor on several estates, also of systems of letting out cows, or of 
facilitating their purchase on the hire system. In some places it 
appears that three sheep could be kept as an equivalent on one cow- 
gate. The value of a cow is estimated at 12/., and the rent of pasture 
averaged from Il. to 11. 10s. an acre. A large cottage could be built 
of brick and tiles for 70/., and it is calculated that a labourer might 
rent such a cottage with half an acre of garden and three acres of 
pasture for 6/. 9s. 6d. per annum, thus being in a position to keep a 
pig as well as a cow. Mr. Bernard vehemently combats the view 
that this would induce men to try to live on such small holdings, 
and transform them ‘ into little starving farmers from opulent thriving 
labourers.’ He asserts that experience showed that the proprietors 
of cows worked most steadily for those who employed them ; but he 
allows the difficulties which might arise in providing cowgates where 
pasturage is scarce. 

Though bread was very dear in those days, milk was comparatively 
cheap ; it could be sold at a profit for twopence a quart during three’ 
winter months, and three-halfpence during the rest of the year. 

Besides these methods of self-help the 8.B.C.P. did not ignore 
more direct means of relief, such as maternity societies, and distribu- 
tions, gratuitous or below cost price, of soup, linen, and blankets. 
Moreover, the needs of particular classes, notably climbing-boys and 
miners, were investigated. 

Special attention was called to the treatment of factory hands, 
and the Society was in the forefront of a struggle which has 
lasted for over a century, and cannot be said to have yet con- 
cluded ; certainly not, while Religious Houses are allowed to employ 
labour without proper inspection. In the introduction to the third 
volume of these Reports, written in 1801, stress is laid on the 
‘melancholy prospect of thousands of young children, bred up to 
vice and disease.’ Pauper children from the agricultural districts 
and from towns in the South had been apprenticed to mill-owners in 
those Northern counties where factories had sprung up owing to the 
superior supply of water-power. The unhealthy conditions in which 
they lived and worked caused alarming outbreaks of epidemic fevers, 
and to counteract these evils the first of our long series of Factory 
Acts was passed in 1802. This began with stringent injunctions as to 
thoroughly ventilating the workshops, and washing walls and ceilings 
with lime and water. It also insisted on the proper provision of 
clothing and sleeping accommodation for the apprentices, male and 
female, and for their instruction, secular and religious. 

To these regulations the mill-owners do not seem to have raised 
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objections ; but they resented extremely the prohibition to employ 
their apprentices between nine at night and six in the morning, and 
also the appointment of inspectors, who were to be chosen at Quarter 
Sessions from among magistrates and clergymen not interested in the 
factories. A certain period of grace was given prior to the abolition 
of night work in the larger factories, and the manufacturers immediately 
entered a protest in the form of Observations on the Act in hopes of 
inducing the Legislature to rescind or modify the objectionable clauses. 
The 8.B.C.P. retorted by appointing a committee who made observa- 
tions on the Observations. Without entering into the dispute, on 
the merits of which there could now be no two opinions, we may give 
the uncontradicted account of what night work really meant in a 
mill at Burley. The children working at night were generally boys 
from seven to thirteen years of age. They worked from seven in the 
evening till six in the morning ; dinner was brought at midnight, but 
no regular pause in the work took place—they ate as they could con- 
veniently find time for the purpose. ‘ After leaving the mill at six in 
the morning, they take what is to them a supper, and are employed 
till ten in the morning, either in learn’ng, which is pursued in the 
winter season, or in summer in sportive exercises. They then go to 
bed, and rise at six or half-past six-in the evening; and after their 
breakfast, go to the mill at seven.’ It is added that ‘the night workers 
are not changed, but do this work for four or five years successively.’ 
Imagine lessons or ‘ sportive exercises’ at six in the morning after 
eleven consecutive hours of night work ! 

The contention of the manufacturers was that ‘free labourers 
cannot be obtained to perform the night work, but upon very dis- 
advantageous terms to the manufacturers’; which, as the 8.B.C.P. 
justly points out, was hardly a justification for compelling orphans 
and deserted children to do work so unattractive that free workmen 
would not undertake it on moderate terms. 

Mercifully the Legislature held firm, and the particular abuse was 
abolished as regards apprentices ; but this Act did not touch ‘free 
labour,’ and poor little white slaves, miscalled free, had many a weary 
year to pass through before their emancipation was complete. 

As before remarked, these factories gradually crushed the Schools 
of Industry and the home trades which resulted from them. The 
Poor Law Reports of 1833 refer to the industries above mentioned as 
taught at Kendal, and say that the instruction in hand-loom weaving 
had become ‘ worse than useless’ to the children in after-life, as it 
unfitted them for husbandry, while the products were almost driven 
out of the market by machinery, which had equally superseded the 
card-setting, an employment further condemned as hurtful to the 
eyes of the small scholars. 

Nevertheless, a few of these technical schools lingered on until 
finally extinguished by Mr. Forster’s Education Act. Such were the 
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schools for making Buckinghamshire lace, of which about four existed 
in the village of Marsh Gibbon so late as 1840. These ‘schools’ 
were mere hovels attached to cottages, and even when well con- 
ducted were by no means of unmixed benefit to the parish, which 
has now become a model village. Girls having learnt the trade hung 
about the cottage doors instead of going to service, and often got into 
mischief in consequence; while mothers neglected their household 
duties in order to earn ‘lace-money.’* ‘Home industries’ are a 
pleasing and useful supplement to regular work, but experience 
shows them to be a doubtful substitute, at all events in the case of 
girls. 

It would be unjust to the 8.B.C.P. to omit all mention of the deep 
interest which its members took in religious questions, though the 
Reports on this important subject afford little material for examples 
of the labourer’s life in days gone by. Continual reference is made to 
the necessity and nature of proper religious instruction, and the Reports 
are from time to time interspersed with pious treatises, which are 
recommended for circulation or ‘to be pasted up, for view, in every 
house.’ One question very near to Mr. Bernard’s heart, and which he 
took practical means to solve at least in one instance, was that of free 
seats in church for the poor. Previous to 1801 it appears that the 
four parishes of Marylebone, St. James, St. Giles, and St. George, 
Hanover Square, with a population estimated at 100,000, had between 
them but four churches belonging to the Establishment, and that of 
Marylebone was little more than a chapel. Moreover, the pews were 
fully let, and the poor, if they came to church at all, had to stand in 
the aisle, or occasionally found room on some neglected bench. 

To remedy this evil, Mr. Bernard set on foot a movement, only 
partially successful, for free chapels, the first of which was opened in 
West Street, near Seven Dials. The body of the chapel was entirely 
free, the rents of seats let in the gallery contributing to the up-keep. 
This chapel was combined with a soup-kitchen, and had under it a 
depository for coals which the poor could buy at reasonable price. 
One fears that soup and coal may have helped to fill the chapel. 

The sale of all kinds of commodities to the poor at cost price and 
for ready money is the subject of many of these Reports; in fact, the 
Village Co-operative Store existed in several places under another 
name. A precise account of one at Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, is 
given by no less a person than the Bishop of Durham. He gives cost 
of candles, bacon, and other articles, and the prices at which they 
were sold (in the case of bacon, 9}d. per pound); but the manage- 
ment is the most peculiar part. There was 


the apparent inconvenience of not having a more proper person to sell the 
several commodities than an infirm old man, unable to read or write. He 





* Of late years this industry has been successfully revived in Buckinghamshire and 
Bedfordshire under different and much safer conditions. 
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received the articles that were wanted for the week ; and it has appeared, by 
his receipts at the close of it, that he has been correct. As he has parish pay 
and his house-rent is discharged, he is perfectly contented with his salary of 1s. 
per week, having also the common benefit of the shop. 


This Bishop of Durham was President of the S.B.C.P., and a 
frequent contributor to its Reports. He was one of the last of 
the ‘ Prince-Bishops’ and is still remembered as ‘the great Bishop 
Shute Barrington.’ He reigned over the County Palatine for 
thirty-five years, died, in his ninety-second year, in 1826, and was 
buried at Mongewell, where he had a house on the banks of the 
Thames. He was the son of the first Viscount Barrington, and 
though, like his father, a strong anti-Popery man, was, nevertheless, 
exceedingly kind and hospitable to the French emigrant clergy. 
Great man as he was, he paid the utmost attention to every detail 
of the relief which might be rendered to the poor. Bread was, in his 
time, a very expensive article of food, and he took pains to introduce 
rice, and to have it properly cooked as a substitute. In a circular 
letter to the magistrates of the County Palatine he remarks that there 
are often prejudices against a new article of diet, but that such might 
be overcome if gentlemen with country houses would ‘dress these 
articles for their own table, supply their poor neighbours with a part 
of them, and then give them an account of the mode of preparation 
and expense.’ 

We have only space for one more form of charity noticed in these 
Reports—the provision of what are called ‘ Houses of Recovery,’ 
really fever hospitals. There were, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, at least five general and six special hospitals in London, and 
many in the provinces. Only one of the London hospitals was 
destined exclusively for infectious diseases, and that was for small-pox. 
Little or nothing is said about these hospitals in the Reports, except 
to notice a Samaritan Society for helping the convalescents discharged 
from them ; but much attention is devoted to the great necessity of 
making separate provision for sufferers from contagious fevers, particu- 
larly typhus, then the great scourge of the poor. An opinion is quoted 
that ‘ pestilential contagion’ is ‘more or less kept up in our gaols, 
hospitals, and dirty habitations,’ sandwiching hospitals between 
these other undesirable classes of building ; and certainly if, as appears 
to have been the case, fever patients were either left to die in their 
‘dirty habitations,’ taken to the workhouse, or mixed with con- 
valescents ‘from other disorders’ in the general hospitals, we cannot 
marvel at the sweeping accusation. Towards the close of the century, 
however, ‘Houses of Recovery,’ to which fever patients could be 
removed from their crowded homes, began to be established; and 
though London was less ready to move in the matter than some other 
large towns, a small isolated hospital of this description was estab- 
lished in Gray’s Inn Lane. Before this was done, it had been 
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customary in London to remove infectious and delirious patients to 
the workhouse in a common hackney-coach, an effectual method of 
spreading infection ; when an ambulance, called a litter, was intro- 
duced, its strange form excited the resentment of the populace. A 
poor woman was being carried in it to Gray’s Inn Lane when the mob 
attacked the bearers and compelled them to retreat; the patient, 
subsequently becoming worse, implored to be allowed to reach the 
hospital, and her neighbours were at length induced to permit the 
experiment, which happily resulted in her recovery. 

The particulars given in Reports concerning the typhus patients in 
this House of Recovery are rather surprising to those who are accus- 
tomed to regard our ancestors as convinced opponents of fresh air and 
water. The greatest stress is laid on ventilation ; but the treatment 
described as universally successful is ‘ affusion of cold water,’ a series 
of douches. The temperature of the patients was regularly taken 
with a thermometer placed under the tongue, and specimen cases are 
fully described. John Beard, aged eleven, with a temperature of 103 
degrees, has shower-baths with good effect for three successive days. 
On the fourth he says he feels much better; but ‘in the evening, 
during a short absence of the nurse, feeling a slight return of heat and 
uneasiness, he poured a pitcher of cold water which was in the room 
over himself into the bed. The nurse returning immediately, she 
removed him to a dry bed; he slept quietly through the night, the 
skin moist, and awoke in the morning quite free from fever.’ 

The five volumes which we have here considered comprise the 
information collected by the 8.B.C.P. during eleven years. At the 
close of that period the committee changed their form of publication, 
issuing the results of their various investigations under different 
headings, for the benefit of different classes of the community. 

They had succeeded in interesting a large number of persons from 
the King downwards, the foundation of a School for the Blind is 
directly attributed to their instigation, and there is no doubt that 
they had given great and useful stimulus to well-considered, as opposed 
to spasmodic, charity. To a certain extent the ‘Society for Bettering 
the Condition of the Poor’ may be regarded as the precursor of the 
Charity Organisation Society. When it ceased to exist is uncertain. 
The author of a work on charity in various countries, published in 
1815, refers to it as ‘that valuable institution—too generally known 
and respected to need his mite of applause.’ 

Mr. Bernard, who, on the death of his brother in 1810, succeeded 
to the baronetcy, was not only interested in philanthropy, but 
aided in the foundation of the Royal Institution and other estab- 
lishments for the promotion of art and learning. Never strong, he 
finally wore himself out in an agitation for the reduction of the 
duty on rock salt used in agriculture, and died in 1818. He was 
buried in a vault under the Foundling Hospital. 
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In conclusion, we may ask what progress Charity has made during 
a hundred years, or rather whether the objects to which she directs 
her attention have substantially altered during that period. We 
need not embark on the never-ending discussion as to whether the 
world grows better or worse in the lapse of ages. Optimists can 
point to many signs of improvement; for pessimists we may cull 
laments from the volumes before us, which will, at least, show that 
jeremiads are not peculiar to any age : 

While it continues our ruling object to undersell all the world, we may 
without care and attention reduce the scale of morality and happiness in this 
country to as low and cheap a rate as the price of our manufactures. 

Directing our view to the British Empire, we estimate the recent and un- 
measured increase of wealth, luxury, and dissipation in this country. 

The SaBpatu is now reserved and set apart as an open day for the exhibitions 
of the vain, the feasts of the opulent, the concerts of the idle, and the philo- 
sophical meetings of the learned; while the menial servant and the casual 


passenger, within and without the doors, are corrupted and deteriorated by the 
example of those to whom they should look up for instruction and amendment. 


So said Mr. Bernard in an introductory letter to Mr. Addington in 
1802; so say our mentors in press and pulpit in 1905; and no doubt 
it is well that we should be reminded that those who do not tread the 
upward, will inevitably slip into the downward, path. 

Yet ‘Charity never faileth,’ and Charity was doing a century ago 
pretty much what she is doing to-day. Only one marked difference 
is apparent. Charity, as manifested in landowner and lawyer, lady 
and clergyman, scientist and manufacturer, seems to have taken 
little or no part in providing and regulating the amusements of the 
working classes. 

The Nuneham Spinning Feast mentioned above was not reported 
to the S.B.C.P.; and beyond stern reprobation of the harm done by 
the class of plays then produced on the stage, careful examination of 
these records can find in the Appendices only a few casual references 
to the poor man’s pleasures. We there read, in an essay on his 
‘Comforts,’ a sort of apology for his ‘ Social Enjoyments,’ which, it is 
thought, may justly include ‘ the evening chat at a neighbour’s door, 
the Sunday’s churchyard politics, the holiday festivities, the rustic 
games and athletic exercises.’ 

Elsewhere we have part of a curious paper by a Spanish ex-Minister 
of Justice, who seems to have paid for his temerity in criticising his 
Government by subsequent imprisonment. He objects to the constant 
interference of the Spanish police with the amusements of his country- 
men, and prefaces his protest with the general observation that the 
labouring classes will easily find diversions for themselves, if they 
are but ‘ protected in the enjoyment of them. A bright sky and fine 
weather on a holiday, which will leave them at liberty to walk, run, 
throw the bar, to play at ball, coits, or skittles, or to dance on the 
grass, will yield them gratification and contentment.’ 
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It is well known that games and amusements have always found 
votaries in England; and, apart from fairs and sports which the 
populace organised on their own account, great entertainments were 
sometimes given by the wealthy in which the poor had their share. 
Such, for instance, was the feast provided by Mr. Beckford on Twelfth 
Day, 1797,? for three hundred workmen employed in the erection of 
Fonthill, and for nearly a thousand of the neighbouring poor. Com- 
menting on the good behaviour and contentment of the guests, a 
correspondent of the European Magazine remarks that they showed 
‘the vast influence which gentlemen of fortune and beneficent dis- 
positions, residing on their estates in the country, can still maintain 
in opposition to the effects of more modern habits and fashionable 
life.’ Nevertheless, the idea that clubs, institutes, and entertain- 
ments of all kinds should be a regular contribution to the happiness 
of the poor, and particularly of poor children, is an essentially modern 
development. 

Probably, at the time of which we are speaking, the extended 
working hours left little leisure for play except in long summer evenings, 
and perhaps on Sundays. A clergyman brother of my great-grand- 
father, reputed an excellent man, used to encourage the village boys 
to play cricket on Sunday afternoons, after ensuring their attendance 
at Morning Service; but this may have been an exceptional case. 

Many complain that too much is now done for the amusement 
of the people ; yet, after all, there is something to be said for extending 
to others what pleases us and our children. Mr. Bernard gave himself 
what he asked from his helpers—‘ personal service.’ The seed which 
he sowed ripened slowly, and maybe part of its fruit is the modern 
instinct not only to give material aid, but to share pleasure with 
those to whom the world offers little. 

Surely this is one form of that Charity which is, in the words of 
the poet : 

Not what we give, but what we share: 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 


M. E. JERSEY. 


? A dinner was also given to the gentlemen of the neighbourhood at which one of 
the toasts was: ‘ Christmas—Twelfth Night—Old times and old names for ever, and 
may the ears of John Bull never be insulted by the gipsy jargon of France.’ 
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THE ART OF CLASSICAL QUOTATION 


Tue history of lost arts is an interesting subject. If it were fully 
told, it would include not only such arts as have died out altogether, 
but such as have fallen away from their earlier beauty. For the 
difference between Science and Art is, that Science is always energetic, 
progressive, improving, but Art is subject to decadence and decline. 
There is no doubt that the world possesses a wider knowledge and 
enjoys a larger number of material comforts than in old days; but 
who will say with equal confidence that it is richer in grace or dignity 
or excellence ? Modern works of art are not superior, they are not 
even equal, to the Parthenon or the Taj Mahal or the Apollo Belve- 
dere or the Madonna di San Sisto. The great arts decay ; the small 
arts, or some of them, disappear. No modern artist can reproduce 
some of the colours and effects of medieval illumination or the granular 
work of ancient Etruscan. jewellery or the repoussé work of ancient 
Greek bronzes. But even if the artistic processes endure, taste 
changes. The poet says: 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 


but the same thing of beauty does not always excite the same amount 
of pleasure. A visitor to the National Portrait Gallery, as he stands 
before the pictures of the reigning beauties of a bygone age—let me 
say, of Charles the Second’s time, when the beauty of women counted 
for so much—cannot resist a feeling of surprise, if not of dismay, at 
the mutability of human taste ; he is tempted to suspect that there 
are no absolute eternal canons of beauty at all. 

It is so, too, with literary appreciation. Some few masters there 
are of literature who dominate all the ages—Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Shakespeare, perhaps also Moliére and Goethe. But how few they 
are! and how soon the rest pass into the shade, and what a gulf 
seems to yawn between the literary standards of to-day and even 
the prose of Johnson or the poetry of Pope! 

It may be that oratory, more than any other branch of the literary 
art, varies with the changes of fashion and taste. Chatham’s speeches, 
and Pitt’s, and Fox’s, and Sheridan’s, belong to a world which has 
nearly or wholly passed away. But in no single respect do the 
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parliamentary speeches of to-day more strikingly differ from the 
speeches of a hundred years or more ago than in the evanescence of all 
quotations from the Classics. Classical quotation was a fine art once ; 
it was cultivated and admired, it was a source of pleasure and influence 
and distinction ; it was the dividing line between culture and ignor- 
ance ; and not to use it, or not to appreciate it, was to incur the 
dread and dismal censure of being commonplace. Beckford’s Non 
omnium meum mecum porto did him even more harm by its false 
grammar in the House of Commons than Lord Clarendon’s es 


Sunt bona suntiquaedam mediocria, sunt plura mala, 


did him harm by its false quantities in the House of Lords. But the 
art of quotation is a lost art now; nobody thinksof trying to revive it; 
few persons even regret it ; it has gone the way of stage-coaches and 
crinolines ; it is dead, and scarce a wreath is still laid upon its grave. 
Yet, before it is wholly forgotten, it may be worth while to collect a 
few signal instances of its felicity, that the world, which is drifting 
ever away from the old classical spirit, may reflect for a moment 
what it has lost. Only let me premise that I shall avoid, as far as 
possible, the ground so skilfully covered by my old schoolfellow, 
Mr. H. W. Paul, in his delightful article on ‘ The Decay of Classical 
Quotation ’ in this Review for April 1896 ; I think I must have read 
his article when it came out, but I had forgotten it, and I did not 
revive my memory of it until my own was practically complete. 
But ‘even if I am thought only to tread in his footsteps, I shall be 
content. 

The golden age of classical quotation was the eighteenth century 
Every educated gentleman could quote Latin then. Not a few 
quoted it easily and habitually. Sir George Trevelyan, in his Early 
History of Charles James Fox, says of him and of Lord Holland that 
‘the uncle and the nephew at times almost conversed in Virgil’ ; 
and he tells, as an instance, that when Fox was suffering under the 
dropsy which killed him, Lord Holland tried to cheer him with 


Dabit Deus his quoque finem. (Of this, too, God will make an end.) 


‘Aye,’ he replied with a faint smile, ‘but finem, young one, may 
have two senses.’ 

It is pleasant to think of Samuel Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith, 
as Boswell relates, sparring once, so to say, in classical quotation. 
‘IT remember, too,’ said Johnson, ‘ once being with Goldsmith in West- 
minster Abbey. While we surveyed the Poets’ Corner, I said to him, 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 


‘(Maybe our name too will be joined with theirs.) 


When we got to Temple Bar he stopped me, pointed to the heads 
upon it, and slyly whispered me— 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis,’ 


oes.4 
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where the point of the repartee must lie, as Boswell says, in “the 
character of Johnson’s and possibly Goldsmith’s political opinions. 
There is a well-known story of a Parliamentary wager arising ou 

of a classical quotation. In February 1741 Mr. Sandys gave notice 
one Wednesday in the House of Commons that he ‘should, on the 
ensuing Friday, open a matter of great importance which personally 
concerned the Chancellor, who he therefore hoped would be present.’ 
Sir Robert Walpole received the notice with much composure, reply- 
ing only that he wanted fair play but no favour, that he should not 
fail to be in his place on the day named, and that, as he was ready 
to meet his accuser and was not guilty of any crime, he might be said 
in the language of the poet 


Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpa. 


In those days the members of the Ministry and the leaders of the 
Opposition sat, not as now on opposite sides of the Speaker’s chair 
with a table between them, but side by side, as being all Privy Coun- 
cillors, on the Treasury Bench ; and as soon as Sir Robert sat down, 
Mr. Pulteney sarcastically observed to him that his quotation was 
bad Latin. Sir Robert bet him a guinea that it was not. The ques- 
tion in dispute was referred by mutual consent to the Clerk of the 
House, Mr. Nicholas Hardinge, who was known to be a good classical 
scholar. He decided in favour of Mr. Pulteney, saying, correctly 
enough, that nulla, not nulli, was the proper reading. Sir Robert 
tossed a guinea to Mr. Pulteney ; he caught it and held it up to the 
House with the words : ‘ It is the only public money I have received 
for many years, and it shall be the last.’ 

Sometimes the love of quotation remained strong even in death. 
Lord Lovat, the last of the ‘ Martyrs’ as the Jacobite party loved to 
call them, died on Tower Hill in 1746, with the line of Horace, 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori 
(It is a pleasure and a pride to die for one’s country) 


upon his lips. ‘ But in truth,’ says Lord Stanhope,? who relates the 
story, ‘no man was ever less strongly imbued with that sentiment— 
except perhaps its writer !’ 

Lord Brougham in his speech upon the Eastern Slave Trade, in 
the House of Lords on the 6th of May 1838, said, ‘ I have often heard 
it disputed among critics which of all quotations was the most appro- 
priate—the most closely applicable to the subject matter illustrated ; 
and the palm is generally awarded to that which applied to 
Dr. Franklin the line in Claudian, 


Eripuit fulmen coelo, mox sceptra tyrannis.’ * 








* Stanhope, History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Ver- 
sailles, vol. iii. ch. 23, p. 69. 


* Ibid. vol. iii. ch. 29, ad fin. * Ibid. vol. v. ch. 48. p. 142. 
Vor, LVII—No. 338 ZZ 
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It was in the spirit of this line that Mirabeau spoke of Franklin as 
ce puissant génie qui, au profit des mortels, embrassant dans sa pensée 
le ciel et la terre, sut dompter la foudre et les tyrans. But there is no 
such line in Claudian, nor, indeed, is the line a quotation at all, but 
apparently an invention of Turgot,' who first applied it to Franklin, 
and perhaps, though not indubitably, an adaptation of the words 
which Manilius uses about the Philosopher Epicurus 

Eripuitque Jovi fulmen viresque tonandi. 
(He wrested from the hands of Jupiter the mighty thunder and the thunderbolt.) 

The quotations of the eighteenth century are practically all made 
from Latin authors, and almost all from the Latin poets, especially, 
as might be expected, from Virgil and Horace. There are hardly any 
quotations from the Greek. The eighteenth century was a century of 
scholars ; but its scholarship, among others than professed classicists, 
was mainly, if not entirely, limited to the Latin authors, as indeed 
Addison’s writings show ; and if one unhappily notorious quotation 
from the Greek at a later date, in Denman’s speech before the House 
of Lords in defence of Queen Caroline, may be taken as an example 
or a warning, it is well that the orators of a past generation should 
have left Greek severely alone. 

A happier instance, however, of Greek quotation occurs in the 
peroration of Lord Brougham’s speech in the House of Lords upon 
the Slave Trade on the 29th of January 1838. ‘ Let it be the earliest, 
and it will be the most enduring glory of the new reign, to extirpate 
at length this execrable traffic! I would not surround our young 
Queen’s throne with fortresses and troops, or establish it upon the 
triumphs of arms and the trophies of war—no, not I! 

ob yap AiBos ereiywra Thy Tédw oOv8e TrivOos eyo, od’ emi rovTas peyoror 
Tav €uavrov Ppova, add’ édv rov éudv retyurpor K.T.A. 

(It was not of stones or bricks that I built the city, nor is this the service 
which is the ground of my highest pride, etc.) 
where the quotation appears in this mutilated form, although Lord 
Brougham himself revised the report of his speech ; it is taken from 
the De Corona of Demosthenes ; ‘I would build her renown,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ neither upon military nor yet upon naval greatness, but upon 
rights secured, upon liberties extended, humanity diffused, justice 
universally promulged.’ 

It was reserved for the nineteenth century to hear or read of a 
Lord Mayor of London quoting a line of Greek poetry at the Mansion 
House. In the oratory, as in the literature, of the eighteenth century 
there are a good many quotations from Latin prose writers as well as 
from the poets; but a prose quotation never differs in appearance 


* Discours du Comte de Mirabeau sur la mort de Benjamin Franklin. 
5 Condorcet says: ‘On ne connoit de M. Turgot qu’un seul vers latin destiné pour 
le portrait de M. Franklin 
Eripuit caclo fulmen, mox sceptra tyrannis.’ 
(Vie de Monsieur Turgot, p. 200.) 
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sufficiently from the context in which it occurs to produce the full 
effect ofa quotation. Such quotations have been attempted from time 
to time, as by Brougham and Peel ; but they have not hit the temper 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons or even of the literary world. 

The art of Latin quotation in the eighteenth century may be 
illustrated from the speeches of Burke, Sheridan, Fox, and Pitt; and 
among these orators Pitt was incomparably the happiest in his use of 
the Classics. 

Burke was not, I think, a master of quotation ; he lacked the 
lightness of touch of Pitt or Canning ; his quotations, whether in his 
speeches or his essays, are not frequent, nor are they as a rule strik- 
ingly felicitous, except perhaps some of the classical passages prefixed, 
as mottoes, to his splendid essays. If it were necessary to specify 
the best of his quotations, I should be tempted to cite the compliment 
paid in his speech on American taxation in 1774 to Lord Chatham: 
‘a great and celebrated name—a name that keeps the name of this 
country respectable in every other on the globe. It may be truly 
called 


Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus et multum nostrae quod proderat urbi’ 


(A famous venerable name among the peoples, and rich in blessing to our city)’; 


or the beautiful figure in his speech on Conciliation with America in 
1775, when he portrayed the beneficent effect of just and equitable 


treatment in the Principality of Wales. ‘From that moment, as by 
a charm, the tumults subsided; obedience was restored ; peace, 
order, and civilisation followed in the train of liberty, when the day- 
star of the English constitution had arisen in their hearts, all was 
harmony within and without. 
Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor, 
Concidunt venti fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit.’ 


(Soon as the fair star has shone once more upon the mariners, the tossed 
spray flows down from the rocks, the winds drop, the clouds flee, and at their 
will the threatening wave sinks back into the deep.) 


To this speech, and to the Horatian lines quoted in it, Fox made 
express and eulogistic reference in the House of Commons, asking 
members to ‘ read the speech by day and meditate upon it by night,’ 
to ‘ peruse it again and again, study it, imprint it on their minds, 
impress it on their hearts,’ and it is an interesting fact that the occa- 
sion of his reference was Mr. Grey’s motion in 1793 for a reform in 
Parliament. Sir Robert Peel, in his speech on the East Retford 
Franchise (May 5, 1829), referred to the same ‘ splendid passage ’ of 
Burke’s oratory, and to the same ‘ quotation so often repeated.’ 


z2z2 
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Classical quotations are comparatively infrequent in Sheridan’s 
speeches ; but then his speeches were so badly reported that it is 
difficult or impossible to know what was really contained in them. 
His great speeches against Warren Hastings, like Burke’s, are prac- 
tically free from quotations. Yet in his speech upon the Address, in 
which it was proposed on the 12th of February 1793, ‘ gratefully’ to 
* acknowledge his Majesty’s care and vigilance in taking the necessary 
steps for maintaining the honour of his Crown and vindicating the 
rights of his people,’ in the struggle against the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment in France, he could refer to the ‘inflammatory rants’ and the 
‘ war song ’ of ‘ this honourable gentleman,’ meaning Mr. Burke, 


Quo non praestantior ullus 
Aere ciere viros Martemque accendere cantu 
(Chief master of the art of sounding such a blast as thrills the hearts ot 
such a paean as enkindles flames of war) ; 


and in introducing his own motion upon the existence of seditious 
practices in the country on the 4th of March 1793, he could describe 
the danger of panic spreading from class to class through the com- 
munity in the lines 
Sic quisque pavendo 

Dat vires famae, nulloque auctore malorum 

Quae finxere timent. Nec solum vulgus inani 

Percussum terrore pavet, sed curia et ipsi 

Sedibus exiluere patres, invisaque belli 

Consulibus fugiens mandat decreta senatus. 

(So every man in panic lends new strength to rumour, and all fear imaginary 
evils which themselves have feigned. "Tis not the vulgar only that are smitten 
with an idle pang of terror, but the parliament and the very fathers of the 
State leap of a sudden from their seats, and the fugitive senate commits to 
the consuls the abhorred decree for war.) 


One quotation indeed of Sheridan ‘has ;become famous, a! not 
in itself, yet in its English equivalent. ¥Few persons, perhaps, except 
classical scholars, are familiar with Martial’s epigram : 


Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum(dicere quare’; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, Non amo te. 


Sheridan quoted it in his speech on the Army Estimates (Decem- 
ber 8, 1802) as expressing the irrational spirit of the Opposition, who 
* seem as if they considered the Ministers, now the drudgery of signing 
the peace is done, as functi officiis, and as if they ought to go out; 
as if one was a mere goosequill, and the other a stick of sealing-wax, 
which are done with, and ought to be thrown under the table ;’ then 
he added ‘The English parody may be more applicable to these 
gentlemen : 

I do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 


But this, I’m sure, I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.’ 
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A quotation from Horace occurs in Fox’s speech on the 18th of 
February 1798, when Wilberforce had moved ‘ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill for the abolition of the slave trade, at a time to be 
limited.’ Among the opponents of the motion were Jenkinson, Sir 
William Young, and Dundas ; and to them, and especially to the last 
of them, Fox spoke in reply : 


The right honourable gentleman [he said] has alleged as a reason why we 
ought to give some quarter to this trade, the respect which we owe to our fore- 
fathers. We ought not, forsooth, to load their memories with all that accumu- 
lation of guilt which is charged upon this traffic, or to brand with such harsh 
epithets a practice which they encouraged by their example. Reverence for 
their characters and regard to their manes ought ‘to sink the consideration of 
injustice, and extenuate the horror of cruelty. The tendency of mankind to 
degenerate hag been a common topic of declamation among moralists and poets. 
If the complaint be well founded, we ought at least, by getting rid as much as 
possible of the vices of our ancestors, to endeavour to compensate for the 
particulars in which we fall short of their virtues. But if antiquity shall be 
found to sanctify injustice, and reverence for former times to diminish the 
detestation of cruelty—if we shall conceive it to be a point of honour to throw 
a gloss over the crimes of our ancestors, while we are led, from a sense of duty 
to their manes, to copy them in our own practice, then truly the prediction of 
the poet will be fulfilled : 

Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 

(Our grandsires’ age was bad, our fathers’ worse, and we, degenerate children of our 

fathers, shall in turn beget a yet more vicious offspring.) 


Fox was not fifty-six when, in his speech on the Additional Forces 
Bill (June 18, 1804), he made use of the words : 


Whatever may be the inclination of the right honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Pitt) to enter on subjects of a personal nature, I can assure him that I do 
not feel the smallest inclination to follow his example; age has diminished my 
propensity to such contests, and instead of wishing to show my prowess, I wish 
rather to show my prudence. I can say 


Lenit albescens animos capillus, 
Litium et rixae cupidos protervae 


(The silvering hairs do soften souls once eager for disputes and wanton quarrels) ; 
although in other times, and in other circumstances of the country, the latter 
part of the quotation would have better suited my disposition, 


Non ego hoc ferrem calidus juventa, 
Consule Planco’ 


(I would not so have borne in the fervour of youth, in Plancus’ consulship). 


But he died little more than two years later, on the 13th of September 
1806. Sir Robert Peel, the great master of approved quotations, 
made use of the same passage of Horace in his speech upon the Con- 
duct of Baron Smith (February 21, 1834). 

On the 17th of February 1792, in the debate upon the hope ex- 
pressed in the King’s speech that the state of the national finances 
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would enable the House ‘ to enter upon a system. of gradually reliev- 
ing’ his ‘subjects from some part of the existing taxes; at the same 
time giving additional efficacy to the plan for reduction of the national 
debt,’ Fox, in replying to Pitt’s financial proposals, accused him of 
‘ courting popularity by the dereliction of principle.’ He complained 
that the aim of the Ministry was ‘to make the functions of that 
House ungracious to the people,’ to make the people ‘ out of favour 
with their representatives,’ and to render it ‘impossible for men to 
act faithfully in the discharge of their trust to the Empire without 
having odium excited against them.’ Speaking of himself, he said 
that, as he had often shown his indifference to pressure exercised by 
power, he trusted he should be able on the present occasion to main- 
tain an equal superiority, and testify himself no less unmoved by 
popular prejudice and clamour; and, though it would be presump- 
tuous in any man to apply to his practice, yet he would take upon him- 
self to apply to his sense of duty the celebrated passage : 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida. 


(The man of just and constant purpose bears a will unshaken by the fury of 
a people who command him to do wrong or by the frown of an imperious 
tyrant.) 


The King’s message of the 28th of January 1793 contained a refer- 
ence to ‘the atrocious act recently perpetrated at Paris ’—viz. the 
execution of King Louis the Sixteenth just a week before. Mr. Pitt, 
speaking on the Ist of February, upon the order of the day being 
moved for taking the message into consideration, declared that ‘ that 
calamitous event, that dreadful outrage against every principle of 
religion, of justice, and of humanity ’ had ‘ created one general senti- 
ment of indignation and abhorrence in every part of this island,’ and 
* most undoubtedly ’ had ‘ produced the same effect in every civilised 
country.’ Then, as often when his feelings were deeply moved, he 
took refuge in a classical quotation. ‘It is a subject which, for the 
honour of human nature, it would be better, if possible, to dismiss 
from our memories, to expunge from the page of history, and to con- 
ceal it, both now and hereafter, from the observation of the world. 


Excidat ille dies aevo, neu postera credant 
Saecula, nos certe taceamus, et obruta multa 
Nocte tegi nostrae patiamur crimina gentis. 
(May that day be blotted out of history; may no after-generations believe 
it; let us at least hold our peace and suffer the crimes of our race to be buried 
in the utter gloom of night.) 


@ passage which the French historian De Thou, as Pitt himself admitted, 
had already applied to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 
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There is an almost pathetic historical interest attaching to Pitt’s 
speech of the 3lst of January 1799 upon the King’s ‘ message relative 
to an Union between Great Britain and Ireland.’ The initial terms of 
the message itself are indeed significant enough. ‘His Majesty is 
persuaded that the unremitting industry with which our enemies 
persevere in their avowed design of effecting the separation of Ireland 
from this kingdom cannot fail to engage the particular attention of 
Parliament ; and his Majesty recommends it to this House to con- 
sider of the most effectual means of counteracting, and finally defeat- 
ing, this design.’ But Pitt’s speech and the quotation occurring in 
it will show what was his conception or theory of the union. ‘ Does 
an union, under such circumstances, by free consent and on just and 
equal terms, deserve to be branded as a proposal for subjecting Ireland 
to a foreign yoke ? Is it not rather the free and voluntary association 
of two great countries, which join, for their common benefit, in one 
empire, where each will retain its proportional weight and importance ” 
—a clause which it may be worth the while of modern politicians to 
bear in mind—‘ under the security of equal laws, reciprocal affection, 
and inseparable interests, and which want nothing but that indis- 
soluble connection to render both invincible ? 


Non ego nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo, 
Nec nova regna peto; paribus se legibus ambae 
Invictae gentes aeterna in foedera mittant.’ 


(Not I will bid the Italians serve the Trojans; I seek no newborn realm ; 
let the peoples, both unconquered, both possessed of equal laws, consent to an 
eternal league.) 


This quotation, too, or the latter half of it, was adopted by Sir 
Robert Peel in his speech on the Address (February 4, 1830). ‘ The 
quotation,’ he said, ‘had been applied by Mr. Pitt to the expected 
effect of the Union, and certainly it was not less appropriate when 
used with reference to the measure recently accomplished ’—4.e. the 
Removal of Roman Catholic Disabilities. The King’s Speech, at the 
opening of the Parliamentary Session in 1830, for once contained no 
reference to Ireland. 

The peroration of Pitt’s speech in the House of Commons on the 
21st of February 1783 upon the resolution of censure moved by Lord 
John Cavendish against the terms of the Preliminary Articles of Peace 
with France and the Provisional Treaty with America contains a fine 
quotation, interesting in itself and in its personal relation as he 
employed it. 

I am at the disposal of this House, and with their decision, whatever it 
shall be, I will cheerfully comply. It is impossible to deprive me of those 
feelings which must always result from the sincerity of my best endeavours to 
fulfil with integrity every official engagement, You may take from me, Sir, 
the privileges and emoluments of place; but you cannot, and you shall not, 
take from me those habitual and warm regards for the prosperity of Great 
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Britain which constitute the honour, the happiness, the pride of my life, and 
which, I trust, death alone can extinguish. And, with this consolation, the loss 
of power, Sir, and the loss of fortune, though I affect not to despise them, I hope 
T shall soon be able to forget : 


Laudo manentem, si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno quae dedit .. . 
probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quaero, 


where modesty led him to omit the words e mea virtute me involwo. 
To the same Horatian passage Canning refers in his speech on unlawful 
societies in Ireland ; only he quotes it not in the original but in ‘ the 
more beautiful paraphrase of Dryden’ : 


I can applaud her while she’s kind, 

But when she dances in the wind 

And shakes her wings and will not stay, 
I puff the prostitute away. 


Pitt’s faith in his country found expression in his speech of the 


17th of February 1787 upon the recent treaty of commerce with 
France. 


Oppressed as this nation was [he said] during the last war by the most 
formidable combination for its destruction, yet had France very little to boast 
at the end of the contest which should induce her again to enter deliberately 
into hostilities against this country. In spite of our misfortunes, our 
resistance must be admired, and in our defeats we gave proofs of our greatness 
and almost inexhaustible resources, which perhaps success would never 
show us. 

Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus, 

Nigrae feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per caedes ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro 


(As the holm oak lopped by cruel axes, amidst the luxuriant foliage of Algidus, spite 
losses, spite disasters, draws fresh strength and spirit from the very steel.) 


But the most famous and beautiful of all his quotations was made 
in his speech of the 2nd of April 1792 upon the resolution moved by 
Wilberforce in Committee of the whole House. ‘That it is the 
opinion of this Committee that the trade carried on by British subjects 
for the purpose of obtaining slaves on the coast of Africa ought to be 
abolished.’ His speech lasted late into the night; and in the early 
morning, when the first beams of the newborn sun were beginning to 
shine through the windows of the House of Commons, as if in silent 
sacred correspondence with the celebrated image which he employed,* 
he ended it with the following passage : 


I trust we shall no longer continue this commerce, to the destruction of 
every improvement in that wide continent, and shall not consider ourselves as 





* ‘T have heard it related,’ says Lord Stanhope, ‘by some who at that time were 
members of Parliament, that the first beams of the rising sun shot through the 
windows of the House in the midst of this final passage, and seemed, as Pitt looked 
upwards, to suggest to him without premeditation the eloquent simile and the noble 
Latin lines with which he concluded.’—Life of Pitt, vol. ii. ch. 16, p. 145. 
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conferring too great a boon in restoring its inhabitants to the rank of human 
beings. I trust we shall not think ourselves too liberal if, by abolishing the 
slave trade, we give them the same common chance of civilisation with other 
parts of the world, and that we shall now allow to Africa the opportunity, the 
hope, the prospect, of attaining to the same blessings which we ourselves, 
through the favourable dispensations of Divine Providence, have been permitted, 
at a much more early period, to enjoy. If we listen to the voice of reason and 
duty, and pursue this right line of conduct which they prescribe, some of us 
may live to see a reverse of that picture from which we now turn our eyes with 
shame and regret. We may live to behold the natives of Africa engaged in the 
calm occupations of industry, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate commerce. 
We may behold the beams of science and philosophy breaking in upon their 
land, which, at some happy period in still later times, may blaze with full 
lustre, and joining their influence to that of pure religion may illuminate and 
invigorate the most distant extremities of that immense continent. Then may 
we hope that even Africa, though last of all the quarters of the globe, shall 
enjoy at length, in the evening of her days, those blessings which have 
descended so plentifully upon us in a much earlier period of the world. Then 
also will Europe, participating in her improvement and prosperity, receive an 
ample recompense for the tardy kindness (if kindness it can be called) of no 
longer hindering that continent from extricating herself out of the darkness, 
which, in other more fortunate regions, has been so much more speedily 
dispelled. 
Nos primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 


(Upon us the early Dawn breathed with her panting steeds; there the red star of Eveiing 
kindles its late beams.) 


It is a pity, I think, that he did not sit down with this quotation ; 
but he went on to make another which, in comparison with this, can 
only seem meagre and pallid. 


Then, Sir, [he continued] may be applied to Africa these words, originally 
used indeed with a different view : 


His demum exactis .. . 

Devenere locos laetos et amoena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas : 
Largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo. 


(This done at last, came they to the regions of bliss, green pleasaunces of happy groves, 


the dwellings of the blessed. Here the ether is more spacious; here it robes the fields in 
purple light.) 


It is in this view, Sir, it is as an atonement for our long and cruel injustice 
towards Africa, that the measure proposed by my honourable friend most 
forcibly recommends itself to my mind. The great and happy change to be 
expected in the state of her inhabitants is, of all the various and important 
benefits of the abolition, in my estimation, incomparably the most extensive 
and important. 


That was the speech of which Wilberforce wrote the next morning, 
‘Windham, who has no love for Pitt, tells me that Fox and Grey, 
with whom he walked home after the debate, agreed with him in 
thinking Pitt’s speech one of the most extraordinary displays of 
eloquence they had ever heard. For the last twenty minutes he 
really seemed to be inspired.’ 
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It was in his speech on the 3rd of November 1801 that Mr. Pitt, 
upon the motion of Sir Edmund Hartop in favour of the ratification 
of the preliminaries of peace with the French Republic, said he had 
never insisted upon the restoration of the monarchy in France, yet 
there had been times when he had entertained 


hopes of our being able to put together the scattered fragments of that great 
and venerable edifice, to have restored the exiled nobility of France, to have 
restored a government, certainly not free from defects, but built upon sober 
and regular foundations, in the stead of that mad system of innovation which 
threatened, and had nearly accomplished, the destruction of Europe. 


Me si fata meis paterentur ducere vitam 
Auspiciis et sponte mea componere curas, 
Urbem Trojanam primum dulcesque meorum 
Relliquias colerem, Priami tecta alta manerent 
Et recidiva manu posuissem Pergama victis. 


(Should Fate but suffer me to live under a star of my own choosing, and at my will 
to bargain with my destiny, ‘twere my first thought to pay honour to the city of Troy 
and the dear relics of my people; then had the high palace of Priam still endured, my own 
hands had built anew the citadel, to be the home of the vanquished.) 


This was, I think, the last great Parliamentary quotation of the 
great Minister, although he made many later speeches in the House 
of Commons before he died more than four years afterwards on the 
23rd of January 1806, the anniversary of the day on which he had 
taken his seat in Parliament just a quarter of a century before. 

To pass to the statesmen and orators of a later day : the earliest 
quotation in Canning’s political speeches belongs to the 4th of Decem- 
ber 1798. It was made on the occasion of Mr. Tierney’s motion in 
favour of peace with France. Canning opposed the motion on the 
ground that ‘its tendency’ was ‘ to impair the power of prosecuting 
the war with vigour, to diminish the chance of negotiating peace with 
dignity or concluding it with safety,’ to ‘degrade in the eyes of the 
world the character of this country,’ to ‘carry dismay and terror 
throughout Europe,’ and, above all, to ‘administer hope and power 
and confidence to France.’ 


Let us recollect [he said] only the days and months of anxiety which we 
passed, before the intelligence of that memorable event [Nelson's victory in 
Aboukir Bay on the Ist of August] had reached us. It was an anxiety, not of 
apprehension, but of impatience. Our prayers were put up, not for success, 
but for an opportunity of deserving it; we asked, not that Nelson might 
conquer Buonaparte, but that Buonaparte might not have the triumph of 
deceiving and escaping him; not that we might gain the battle, but that we 
might find the enemy ; for the rest we had nothing to fear. 


* Concurrant paribus cum ratibus rates, 
Spectent numina ponti et 
Palmam qui meruit ferat.’ 


(Clash the opposing ships in equal warfare, be witnesses the deities of the main, be his 
the prize who merits it!) 


Very graceful is Canning’s allusion in his speech on the Catholic 
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Claims (June 22, 1812) to the assassination of Mr. Perceval six weeks 
before. 


Sir, when I first gave notice of the motion which I have this day brought 
forward, many weeks ago, it was my expectation that I should have to contend 
with my late lamented friend, as my most formidable antagonist upon it. 
I really wished for the opportunity of such a contest, I wished to see the side 
of the question which he espoused, arrayed in its most striking colours; 
I wished to hear all that could have been said upon it, and from him I should 
have heard it all; I wished for this contest for the sake of thorough discussion, 
and of arriving at the truth; but I anticipated it, God knows, with no feelings 
of hostility—I should have come to it with sentiments the very reverse of 
personal animosity ; I should have argued the question with him in no other 
spirit, and with no other feelings, than 

If a brother should a brother dare 
to the proof and exercise of arms. I know not who is to buckle on his armour, 
and to wield his weapons agairist me on this day. Would to God that he were 
here to wield them with his own hand! Would to God that the cause had 
the advantage of his abilities, so that we had the advantage and delight of his 


presence ! 
Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur, Achille. 


(Thine arms should have been thine, Achilles, and thou ours.) 


It is an interesting coincidence that, nearly seventeen years later, 
Sir Robert Peel should have applied this same pathetic line to Canning 
himself. ‘I say, with as much sincerity of heart as man can speak, 
that I wish he were here to reap the harvest which he sowed, and to 
enjoy the triumph which his exertions gained ;’ in allusion to the 
proposed Removal of Roman Catholic Disabilities. ‘I would say of 
him, as he said of the late Mr. Perceval, ‘« Would he were here to enjoy 
the fruits of his victory, 


Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur, Achille.”’’” 


There is an instance of Canning’s felicity of quotation in his speech 
on the King’s message relative to the Discussions with France (May 24, 
1803). 


We have found (and this is the experiment which I think the peace of 
Amiens has most fairly proved) that a country, circumstanced as this is, cannot 
safely abjure a dignified policy, and abdicate its rank among nations. That, 
with such a country, to be lowly, is not to be sheltered; to be unpresuming, is 
not necessarily to be safe. In vain we brought our minds to be contented with 
humble security, in vain did we profess ourselves satisfied to ask no more than 
that in our humility we should be unmolested. 

Neque enim miser esse recuso, 
Sed precor ut possim tutius esse miser. 
(To be wretched I refuse not; yet I would pray for a less dangerous wretchedness.) 


This might be the limit of our wish; but even this modest wish has been 
denied us. 


. Speech in House of Commons, the 18th of March 1829. Cp. his speech on Par- 
liamentary Reform, the 1st of May 1831. 
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*I cannot,’ he said in 1813 upon the motion to grant a sum of 
three millions of money ‘to enable his Majesty to carry into effect cer- 
tain engagements with foreign powers’ during the Napoleonic wars— 


I cannot think it a matter of regret that Spaniards are now recovering, from 
the grasp of an enemy on his own shores, that diadem which was stripped from 
the brow of the Bourbons, to be pocketed by an usurper. I cannot think it 
a matter of regret that England, formerly threatened with invasion, is now the 
invader; that France, instead of England, is the scene of conflict. 


Ultro Inachias venisset ad urbes 
Dardanus et versis lugeret Graecia fatis. 


(The Tro‘an had been the invader, he had come to the Inachian cities, and Greece 
mourned the reverse of her destiny.) 


In 1824 the condition of the slave population in the West Indies 
came under the consideration of Parliament. Canning argued for a 
lenient and pacific policy towards the Colonies. 


Undoubtedly, Sir, it would be easy to select passages from the Jamaica 
Gazettes which, according to all legitimate inferences of reasoning, ought to 
put Parliament in a towering passion: but I must confess that upon a moment’s 
reflection I find my indignation restrained by consideration of the powerlessness 
of the body from whom the offence comes, compared with the omnipotence of 
that to which it is offered. The consciousness of superior strength disarms the 
spirit of resentment. I could revenge, but I would much rather reclaim. 
I prefer that moral self-restraint so beautifully expressed by the poet, when he 
represents Neptune as allaying the wild waters, instead of rebuking the winds 
which had put them in a roar. 

Quos ego—sed motos praestat componere fluctus. 
(Which I—but it is best to hush the troubled waves.) 


Seldom has a personal compliment, veiled in quotation, taken a 
happier form, when coming from a political adversary, than in 
Canning’s allusion to Brougham. 


Ido not mean to speak lightly of the honourable and learned gentleman's 
support of this question, or the consequences attending it. I do not undervalue 
the services of such an advocate in any cause which he thinks fit to espouse; 
I acknowledge freely his great talents and acquirements, his accumulated 
knowledge, and the prodigious power with which he brings all those qualities 
into action. I acknowledge them the more freely because it has been often 
our fortune to be opposed to each other: 

Stetimus tela aspera contra 
Contulimusque manus; experto credite quantus 
In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam. 
(We stood, sharp spear against spear, we fought as man with man; believe me—I have 


tried—how vast his person, as he towers upon his shield, how fierce the whirlwind of his 
spear-throw.) 


The first part of the quotation was repeated by Sir Robert Peel in 
reference to the Duke of Wellington and Marshal Soult, ‘the two men 
who held conspicuous offices—the most conspicuous offices in their 
respective countries, who had been opposed to each other in arms at 
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Toulouse and Waterloo, and had come to ‘exert all their influence in 
the two countries to inculcate lessons of peace.’ ® 

Sir Robert Peel was a good classical scholar ; but his quotations, 
as has been already shown, not infrequently lacked the charm of 
novelty. One of the best of them occurs in his speech upon the 
* Removal of the Roman Catholic Disabilities ’ (March 5, 1829). After 
speaking of the difficulty of ‘rigidly maintaining under the pressure 
of foreign war’ what he calls ‘stern resolutions of uncompromising 
resistance’ to the Roman Catholic claims ‘formed in the time of 
peace ’—a difficulty only too painfully illustrated, as he said, by the 
events of 1793—he continued : 


We have also had the sad experience of that other greater calamity—civil 
discord and bloodshed. Surely it is no unmanly fear that shudders at its 
recurrence, no degenerate impulse that prompts one to exclaim, with Lord 
Falkland, ‘ Peace! Peace! Peace !’—that looks out with anxiety for the alter- 
natives by which civil war may be honourably averted ; which may rescue the 
natives of the same land, and the fellow-subjects of the same king, from the 
dire necessity of embruing their hands in each other’s blood. 


Coeant in foedera dextrae 
Si datur—ast armis concurrant arma cavete. 


(Clasp hands in alliance, if it may be—but beware the clash of arms.) 


But I am not aware that Sir Robert Peel was, or could have been, 
indebted to any English orator for the quotation which occurs in his 
speech of the 22nd of March 1832 upon Parliamentary Reform : 


It appeared as if the reins of the State had been confided to some youthful 
and inexperienced hands; and who, left without any guiding principle, or any 
controlling sense of duty, were rushing on with headlong violence, which wiser 
men could not moderate or restrain. If the older and more experienced 
members of the Cabinet choose to confide the conduct of this dangerous 
measure to the care of their youthful colleagues, known and distinguished 
for their rashness and presumption, they should have at least forewarned 
them of the difficulties they had to encounter, the perils they had to incur 
and the fate which would probably await them. They should have said to 
any one of those persons, whose ambition made him press for an employment 
so fraught with danger to himself and injury to others, 

Non est tua tuta voluntas. 
Magna petis Phaeton et quae nec viribus istis 
Munera conveniant nec tam puerilibus annis. 


(Not safe thy wish; Phaeton, thy prayer is ambitious, it beseems thy strength not, nor 
thy boyish years.) 


They should have given him the salutary caution, that the fiery steeds, which 
he aspired to guide, required the hand of restraint, and not the voice of 
incitement : 

Sponte sua properant, labor est inhibere volentes 

Parce, puer, stimulis ac fortius utere loris. 


(Unurged they gallop; ‘tis hard work to curb their spirit; boy, spare the goad, and with 
redoubled strength pull in the rein.) 





"8 Speech of the 17th of February 1843, on the ‘ Depression of the Manufacturing 
Interests of the Country.’ It is worth while to compare Marshal Soult’s speech in 
the debate in the French Chamber, February 1-3, 1843. 
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But if Sir Robert Peel was, in a certain sense and degree, the 
borrower of other speakers’ classical quotations, he may claim, on the 
other hand, to have originated a quotation which Mr. Gladstone at 
a later date borrowed from him. It was on the 31st of January, 1840, 
in his speech upon a vote of want of confidence in the Government, 
that he taunted his opponents with their own internal differences. 
Few passages in the four volumes of his political oratory are so lively. 
His language might be used with not less point and effect to-day. 


Here is the first result of your open questions. How edifying will it be to 
see the noble lord [Lord John Russell] and the right honourable gentleman 
[Mr. Macaulay], after a conference in Cabinet on the convulsed state of the 
country, or other arcana imperii, part company at the end of Downing Street, 
each to carry on his separate system of agitation! Great indeed will be the 
organs of your administration, and cordial the concert of your Cabinet. But 
suppose you abstain from agitation—suppose, in order to prevent collision in 
the Cabinet, you never discuss either corn-laws or ballot, or any other of the 
open questions, what answer will you make to your constituents at Edinburgh ? 


Here he turns to Mr. Macaulay, whose letter to his constituents, 
dated ‘ Windsor Castle,’ had lately been a subject of angry ridicule. 


Out of office you declared yourself in favour of these measures—in office, 
you repeated your assurance that you were faithful to your principles. From 
the proud keep of Windsor you proclaimed your fidelity to them, not from the 
gratification of any vulgar personal vanity, but from the firm resolution that 
truth should be spoken in high places, and that from the palace of kings the 
comfortable tidings of Radical reform shall be conveyed by a voice of authority. 
Will it suffice to answer, when your constituents require the fulfilment of your 
promises, ‘I gave you no pledges—declarations in abundance, I admit, but 
pledges! I utterly disdain them.’ They will remind you that they hailed 
your return from foreign lands to the shores of England,’ that they found you 
panting for distinction, and lifted you through their favour into the councils 
of the empire. If their native tongue will not suffice for this classic con- 
stituency, you have taught them, by reminding me of former reproaches, where 
they may find, in the passionate exclamation of Dido, the fit expression of their 


SOrrows : 
Nusquam tuta fides. 


Nay, they may proceed with the quotation: 
Nusquam tuta fides! Ejectum littore, egentem 
Excepi, et regni demens in parte locavi. 


(There is no faith true in the world. Shipwrecked he was and starving ; I welcomed him, 
mad fool that I was; I made him partner in my throne.) 


‘ Shall there be no fruit,’ they will exclaim, ‘of our mutual love, no little Bill, 
stamped with the image of the father, and reflecting in its face the features of 
paternal vigour and intelligence ?’ 


Saltem si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 
Ante fugam soboles, si quis mihi parvulus aula 
Luderet Aeneas, qui te tantum ore referret, 
Non adeo omnino capta ac deserta viderer. 


(Had I but borne thee a child before thy flight, were there some baby Aeneas playing in 


* Macaulay came home from India in 1888. 
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my palace, to reproduce thy countenance—no more—methinks I were not then so wholly 
eaptive, so entirely lone.) 


You remain deaf to their entreaties; with all your protestations of fidelity, you 
have nothing to return but the miserable answer of Aeneas, after all his 
coquetting in the cavern, 


Non haec in foedera veni. (Not such was the alliance I consented to.) 


It would be difficult to find a more skilfully sustained example of 
elevated sarcastic oratory. 

Mr. Disraeli is known to have sneered, not altogether unjustly, at 
the well-worn character of Sir Robert Peel’s classical quotations. 
Certainly his own were original enough—more origina! perhaps than 
felicitous. It was in his bitter indignation at Sir Robert Peel’s 
conversion to the cause of Free Trade in 1846 that he employed what 
is perhaps the most curious of them all. In the House of Commons 
he attacked the conversion and the reasons alleged for it, and the 
manner in which it had been announced. 


How ingenuous [he cried] was the conduct of her Majesty’s Government, 
and of that Minister who formed the omnipotent minority of the Cabinet, 
I leave the House to decide. But was it not strange that, after so much 
agitation, after all these schemes, after all these Machiavellian mancuvres, 
when the Minister at last met the House and his party he acted as if we had 
deserted him, instead of his having left us? Who can forget those tones? 
Who can forget that indignant glance? 


Vectabor humeris tunc ego inimicis eques 
Meaeque terra cedet insolentiae. 
(Then shall I ride upon mine enemies’ shoulders, and the earth shall pay its homage to 
mrine arrogance.) 


which means to say, ‘I, a Protectionist Minister, mean to govern England by 
the aid of the Anti-Corn-Law League. And as for the country gentlemen, why, 
I snap my fingers in their face.’ 


Mr. Gladstone was even a better classical scholar than Sir Robert 
Peel ; but in some, at least, of Mr. Gladstone’s quotations, it is a curious 
feature that part of the words which he quotes, or words which he 
omits in the context of the quoted words, tell against himself. It is 
so in the lines which he borrowed from Sir Robert Peel to describe 
his own political conversion. It is so, too, in his controversy with 
Mr. Lowe over the Reform Bill of 1866. 


The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) [said Mr. Lowe], who had 
not time to give us a reason for introducing the Bill, found time to give us a 
quotation ; and it was a quotation of a very curious kind, because, not finding 
in his large classical répertoire any quotation that would describe the state 
of perfect bliss td which his Bill would introduce us, he was induced to take 
the exact contrary, and make a quotation to show us what his Bill was not: 


Scandit fatalis machina muros, 
Foeta armis. 


(The fatal engine climbs the walls, pregnant with arms.) 
he exclaimed, ‘and that,’ he added, ‘is not my Bill.’ Well, that was not a 
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very apt quotation ; but there was a curious felicity about it which he little 
dreamt of. The House remembers, that among other proofs of the degree in 
which public opinion is enlisted in the cause of Reform is this—that this is now 
the fifth Reform Bill that has been brought in since 1851. Now, just attend 
to the sequel of the passage quoted by the right honourable gentleman. I am 
no believer in Sortes Virgiliana, and the House will see why, in a moment : 


O Divum domus Ilium et inclyta bello 
Moenia Dardanidum! Quater ipso in limine portae 
Substitit, atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere. 
(O Liium, home of the gods! O Dardanian ramparts famed in war! Four times it stayed 
upon the threshold of the gate; four times there was a clashing of the arms within its 
womb.) 


But that is not all : 
Instamas tamen immemores caecique furore 
Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce. 


. (Yetin our houghtless and blind fury we persist and set the accursed monster in the 
hallowed citadel.) 


He returned to the same illustrative passage in a later speech on 
the same subject. 


I have said that I am utterly unable to reason with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for want of a common principle to start from ; but there is happily 
one common ground left to us, and that is the second book of the Aeneid of 
Virgil. My right honourable friend, like the moth which has singed its wings 
in the candle, has returned again to the poor old Trojan horse,’° and I shall, 
with the permission of the House, give them one more excerpt from the history 
of that noble beast, first premising that I shall then turn him out to grass, at 
all events for the remainder of the Session. The passage which I am about to 
quote is one which is, I think, worthy the attention of the House, because it 
contains a description not only of the invading army of which we have heard 
so much, but also a slight sketch of its general : 


Arduus armatos mediis in moenibus adstans 
Fundit equus, victorque Sinon incendia miscet 
Insultans ; portis alii bipatentibus adsunt 
Millia quot magnis nunquam venere Mycenis. 


In other words: 
The fatal horse pours forth the human tide, 
Insulting Sinon flings his firebrands wide, 
The gates are burst; the ancient rampart falls, 
And swarming millions climb its crumbling walls. 


Yet there are some of Mr. Gladstone’s quotations which, in spite of 
the fact that they might be turned against him, still live in history. 
One of the most famous of them occurs in the speech in which he 
concluded the debate upon the second reading of the Reform Bill on 
the 27th of April 1866, the eighth night of the debate. 


My position, Sir, in regard to the Liberal party is on all points the opposite 
of Earl Russell’s. . . . I have none of the claims he possesses. I came among 
you an outcast from those with whom I associated, driven from them, I admit, 
by no arbitrary act, but by the slow and resistless forces of conviction. I came 
among you, to make use of the legal phraseology, in forma pauperis. I had 


%” The reference is to Mr. Gladstone’s speech of the 12th of April 1866. 
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nothing to offer you but faithful and honourable service. You received me, as 
Dido received the shipwrecked Aeneas, 
Ejectum littore, egentem 
Excepi, 


and I only trust you may not hereafter at any time have to complete the 
sentence in regard to me— 
et regni demens in parte locavi. 


The passage is the same which Sir Robert Peel quoted, as has been 
already said, in reference to Macaulay ; but his use of it was happier 
than Mr. Gladstone’s, as the last words 


et regni demens in parte locavi 


did not upon his lips need to be deprecated or explained. 
In the celebrated peroration of the same speech of Mr Gladstone 
there is another fine quotation. 


You may drive us from our seats. You may bury the Bill that we have 
introduced, but we will write upon its gravestone for an epitaph this line, with 
certain confidence in its fulfilment, 

Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor. 


(Arise thou—some avenger—from our bo: .es.) 


You cannot fight against the future. -Time is on our side. The great social 
forces which move onwards in their might and majesty, and which the tumult 
of our debates does not for a moment impede or disturb—these great social 
forces are against you: they are marshalled on our side, and the banner which 
we now carry in the fight, though perhaps at some moment it may droop over 
our sinking heads, yet it soon again will float in the eye of Heaven, and it will 
be borne by the firm hands of the united people of the three Kingdoms, perhaps 
not to an easy, but to a certain, and to a not far distant, victory. 


But the last and greatest of Mr. Gladstone’s quotations was made 
in his speech upon the Affirmation Bill on the 26th of April 1883. No 
other living orator—few indeed among the dead—would have dared 
to use his argument or the stately lines of Lucretius by which he 
enforced it. His point was that the mere admission of a belief in God 
was not in itself any security for religion. 


If you call upon us [he exclaimed] to make distinctions, let them at least be 
rational; I do not say let them be Christian distinctions, but let them be 
rational. I can understand one rational distinction, that you should frame the 
oath in such a way as to recognise not only the existence of the Deity, but the 
providence of the Deity, and man’s responsibility to the Deity; and in such 
@ way as to indicate the knowledge in a man’s own mind that he must answer 
to the Deity for what he does and is able to do. But what is your present rule ? 
No, Sir, you know very well that from ancient times there have been sects and 
schools that have admitted in the abstract as freely as Christians the existence 
of a Deity, but have held that of practical relations between Him and man 
there can be none. Many of the members of this House will recollect the 
majestic and noble lines: 

Omnis enim per se divom natura necesse est 
Immortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur, 
Semota a nostris rebus sejunctaque longe. 


Vou. LVII—No, 338 
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Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 
Nec bene promeritis capitur nec tangitur ira. 

(For the nature of the gods must ever in itself enjoy immortal life and perfect peace, far 
severed and far separate from our world. For being emancipate from all pain or peril, in 
its intrinsic majesty, without any need of us, it is not won by service, nor is moved to 
wrath.) 


Divinity exists, according to these, I must say, magnificent lines, ‘ in remote 
and inaccessible recesses; but with us it has no dealing, of us it has no need, 
with us it has no relation.’ I do not hesitate to say that the specific evil, the 
specific form of irreligion, with which in the educated society of this country 
you have to contend, with respect of which you ought to be on your guard, is 
not blank atheism. That is a rare opinion, very seldom met with; but what is 
frequently met with, is that form of opinion which would teach us that, whatever 
may be beyond the visible things of this world, whatever there may be beyond 
this short span of life, you know and you can know nothing of it, and that it is 
a fruitless undertaking to attempt to establish relations with it. That is the 
mischief of the age, and that mischief you do not attempt to touch. 


Mr. Morley speaks of the ‘ reverential stillness’ with which the 
House sat ‘ hearkening from this born master of moving cadence and 
high sustained modulation to “ the rise and long roll of the hexameter ” 
—to the plangent lines that have come down across the night of time 
to us from great Rome.’ 

Many things died, it is sometimes said, with Mr. Gladstone. His 
death marks the close of an era of statesmanship. The statesmen of 


the future may be as prescient, as high-minded, as enthusiastic, if 
they are not fully as eloquent, as he; but not in education nor in 
character nor in experience will they be altogether like him. Among 
the things which may be said to have died with him, one is the art of 
classica] quotation. It died on the night that he sat down, after his 
great speech on the Affirmation Bill. If so, it could hardly have 
found a nobler death, or statelier obsequies. All that I have tried to 
do in this essay is, before it is too late, to speak the last words of 
appreciation over its grave. 
J. E. C. Wetipon. 





A CENTURY OF 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATIONS 


THE world has completed about a century’s experience of international 
arbitration. Rather more than a hundred years separate that which 
may justly be called the first treaty for the settlement of differences 
in this manner from the group of treaties concluded a few months ago 
with France, Germany, Italy, and Portugal, &e. There is about the 
same interval between the North Sea Inquiry which ended the other 
day and what may be termed the earliest of modern arbitrations. 
I use ‘ arbitration’ in a wide sense, including not only, in the words of 
the Hague Convention, ‘the determination of controversies between 
States by judges of their own choice, upon the basis of respect for 
law,’ but also inquiries judicially conducted by representatives of 
States. There were, of course, centuries ago many international 
arbitrations. They were never quite unknown. Instances of them 
in antiquity and in the middle ages have been collected, and 
the list is long. But they had little in common with what we now 
call arbitrations. Their methods were not ours, and they were mixed 
up with mediation and diplomacy. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries all kinds of public arbitration fell into disuse. In the 
eighteenth century, with its confidence in the future of man- 
kind, and its passion for perfectibility, were thinkers who devised 
schemes for establishing universal peace. But they did not look 
for aid to arbitration. Their schemes postulated great political 
changes. They built upon nothing existing. They wanted a new 
Europe—some said, a new kind of humanity. They trusted to 
general diets or federations of States acting collectively and putting 
down war by force of arms.' The statesmen who earliest foresaw and 
proved the possibilities of arbitration were among the founders of 
the American Constitution, notably Franklin, Washington, and 
Hamilton. The first of these wrote to his friend Price in 1780, ‘ We 
make daily great improvements in natwral, there is one I wish to 
see in moral, philosophy ; the discovery of a plan that would induce 

* Even Penn’s scheme contemplates that, if any State refuses to obey the judgment 


of the Imperial Diet, all the other sovereignties, ‘ united as one strength,’ shall compe 
submission and performance of the sentence. 
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and oblige nations to settle their disputes without first cutting one 
another’s throats. When will human reason be sufficiently improved to 
see the advantage of this?’*? Franklin did not live to witness his idea 
take shape. Washington, Hamilton, and Jay gave it effect. Arbi- 
tration, as we know it, dates from 1794, when the treaty signed by 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Jay was concluded between England and the 
United States ; an instrument which the latest historian of arbitration 
describes as ‘un acte capital qui sépare nettement les anciens 
errements des pratiques modernes.’ 

Some articles of the Treaty of Peace of 1783 were obscure and 
incomplete. It left a large heritage of miscellaneous disputes as 
to boundaries and other matters. Hot-headed men said, ‘Let us 
fight them out.’ The mass of the nation, sympathising with France, 
and not averse to a renewal of the struggle with England, saw in 
the Jay Treaty of 1794 a craven surrender to the enemy.’ Even 
those who were prepared to negotiate with England as to money 
disputes said, ‘ We shall never submit to arbitration the fate of any 
part of our territory ; it would be consenting to a dismemberment of 
our country.’ 

Hamilton replied, in words which seem now to express a platitude, 
but which were then altogether novel : 


It would be a horrid and destructive principle that nations could not termi- 
nate a dispute about the title to a particular parcel of territory by amicable 
agreement, or by submission to arbitration as its substitute, but would be under 
an indispensable obligation to prosecute the dispute by arms, till real danger to 
the existence of one of the parties would justify, by the plea of extreme necessity, 
@ surrender of its pretensions. 


Against a storm of contumely poured upon them and efforts to 
intimidate the executive, Washington and his Cabinet stood firm. 
The treaty was ratified. In due time a mixed Commission sat tv 
settle the boundary line between Maine and Nova Scotia, the claims 
of British subjects against the United States, and of the United 
States on account of captures by British vessels. That was the 
beginning of modern arbitration. 

It may not be amiss at this time to review the chief features of 
this century of experience and to note a few of the chief results. 
The task is lightened by several useful works lately published, 
especially by Mr. J. B. Moore’s History and Digest of the Inter- 
national Arbitrations to which the United States has been a Party, 
M. La Fontaine’s Pasicrisie Internationale, M. Lapradelle’s and 
M. Politis’s very valuable Recueil des Traités d Arbitrage, and 
Dr. Darby’s International Tribunals. The results which they record 

* Franklin to Price, 6th of February, 1780. 

* Jefferson was opposed to the treaty: ‘I am not satisfied that we should not be 
better without treaties with any nation. But I am satisfied we shall be better without 
such as this’ (4, 120). 

* Sparks’ Life, i. 504. 
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are not all that was expected by sanguine minds. A calm review of 
the facts is calculated to sober the enthusiast. There were in last 
century not a few wars which arbitration did not arrest, and could 
not have arrested. Diplomacy more than once proved itself much 
more efficient. But, on the whole, the visionary and enthusiast have 
here been more shrewd than the so-called practical statesman. The 
retrospect also suggests certain desiderata. It reveals drawbacks 
and inconveniences incident to arbitration as it is now conducted. 
The fact to be emphasised is that international arbitration as 
we know it originated with the two English-speaking nations. It 
has been used by them far more than by others. The greatest 
disputes terminated by means of it have been those between the 
people of America and England. It is in a sense an Anglo-Saxon 
institution. It has passed into other lands even as has trial by jury. 
There are inevitably considerable differences in the computation of 
the exact number of international arbitrations ; some including in 
their enumeration proceedings, such as mixed diplomatic commis- 
sions, which others omit. According to Mr. Moore, the United 
States have been in last century a party to fifty-three arbitrations 
out of 136. President Eliot stated in 1896 that there has been 
during the 104 years which had elapsed since the American Con- 
stitution was formed only four-and-a-quarter years of international 
war, and that ‘ within the same period the United States had been a 
party to forty-seyen arbitrations, being more than half of all those 
that have taken place in the modern world.’ M. La Fontaine, whose 
survey extends from 1794 to 1900, enumerates 177 instances, and 
assigns 70 cases to Great Britain, 56 to the United States, 26 to 
France, 9 to Italy, 4 to Russia, and Germany none. M. Lapradelle 
and M. Politis, in their carefully prepared Recueil, commencing at 
1789 and ending at 1855, say: ‘Dans cette période, qui couvre 
plus d’n demi-siécle, on compte vingt-deux procédures arbitrales, 
ou, soit comme demandeurs, soit comme défendeurs, les Etats-Unis 
reviennent 13 fois, l’Angleterre 13 fois, les Etats allemands 4, la 
France 4, le Mexique 2, les Cantons Suisses 2, les Pays-Bas 1, la 
Gréce 1, PEspagne 1, le Portugal 1”; in other words, 26 Anglo- 
American arbitrations, 6 interfederal, 4 French, 2 Mexican, the 
others 1 for each nation ; or about 60 per cent. Anglo-American, the 
French element under 8 per cent., the German-Swiss about 12. 
Dr. Darby, who includes in his list very many cases which I should 
omit, enumerates no fewer than 471 ‘ cases formally referred to arbitral 
judgment’ in the nineteenth century. To about 131 of these Great 
Britain was a party, to about 82 of them the United States, the figure 
for Germany being 27. According to any computation the great 
majority of them have been between the two first-named countries. 
And of these arbitrations by far the most important have been 
those in which this country and the United States were concerned. 
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Judged by any test, the awards as to the North-Eastern boundaries, 
the Alabama claims, the Behring Sea dispute, the Venezuela and the 
Alaska boundaries were the chief decisions within the last hundred 
years. 

A further remark on this point; the form of arbitration which 
has lately found favour and which is now general—reference, not to 
a sovereign, but to one or more jurists—is of Anglo-American 
origin. The type which was long in favour on the Continent is 
being abandoned. MM. Lapradelle and Politis draw this distinction : 


Tandis que l’arbitrage Anglo-Américain par commissions mixtes est l’ceuvre 
de particuliers, l’arbitrage de type francais est l’euvre de princes. . . . Le juge 
est souverain. Mais, comme entre souverains, il serait difficile de composer un 
tribunal, le juge est unique. Tandis que en Amérique, l’arbitrage, justice de 
plain-pied, se rend par des commissions, ot, dans la pureté du systéme, les 
nationaux seuls pénétrent, en Europe, l’arbitrage, justice en haut, émane, aussi 
loin qu’on puisse remonter sur terre, d'un arbitre souverain, unique, étranger.* 


For all this there were good reasons. The reference of disputes to 
one or more persons agreed upon was in accordance with the genius 
of our people, and was only an expansion of existing practices. The 
Americans had in early days had much experience of arbitration in 
settling disputes as to boundaries between the States. The founders 
of the Republic had taken part in such controversies. Washington 
himself had helped to settle the Virginia frontier line. Arbitration 
was only doing for disputes between nations what was customary in 
interstatal contests. ‘The colonist knew the frontiersman’s advance 
into disputed territory, the surveyor’s chain, the diplomatist’s 
pen, and the commissioners’ conference.’® Private arbitration had 
always been common in those two countries. That is not true of the 
Continent. Neither in France nor Germany has private arbitration 
been so much used as it has been with us. There people are accus- 
tomed to settle their disputes in the manner and in the courts which 
the Government prescribes for them. It is comparatively rare to 
create by agreement tribunals for special disputes. I may hazard 
suggesting another reason for the priority of the two English-speaking 
countries. A despotic Government or a strong bureaucracy is natu- 
rally jealous of the interference of amateurs and outsiders. It does 
not care to invite the aid of an auxiliary that may become a master 
or rival. One cannot imagine a Louis the Fourteenth, a Napoleon, 
or a Metternich consenting to arbitrate anything. It is peculiarly 
the institution of free people. Business principles applied to politics 
do not suit the crooked ways of a certain class of diplomatists, or 
rulers with ‘ destinies,’ ‘ missions,’ or colossal schemes of aggrandise- 
ment on hand. 

Two other conspicuous facts are to be noted. International 

® P, xxxviii. 
* A. Bushnell Hart, The Foundations of American Foreign Policy, p. 93. 
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arbitration has not, as unthinking folk hoped, put an end to wars, 
but it has been successful far beyond reasonable expectation. All 
sorts of quarrels, big and little, have been determined by it ; political 
matters of the first magnitude as well as trifling private disputes ; 
the ownership of large tracts of territory ; claims for wrongs suffered 
by foreigners at the hands of governments; obscure geographical 
questions. More than once, when diplomacy had come to a dead- 
lock, and war seemed at hand, arbitration was the way out. One 
feat has been accomplished by means of it. In last century, as in 
no other time of the world’s history, have States been engaged in 
defining their boundaries—a task too delicate and dangerous to be 
often attempted in earlier ages; and if this hus been effected on 
a large scale, especially in Asia and America, without bloodshed, 
it is due to the employment of arbitration in some form. Of some 
hundred awards given jn last century few, if any, were complete 
failures. It is indeed remarkable that, as to questions over which 
national feeling ran high, there have been no clear instances of down- 
right injustice. Some of the awards, according to the best opinion, 
have been, in whole or part, questionable in point of justice. There 
was much hostile and deserved criticism of the San Juan award, and 
of certain parts of the Geneva award. But none of the awards of the 
last century were perverse verdicts. All of them were arguable. 
And of these many awards, some of which were very distasteful to the 
vanquished, only one was not obeyed; and in that case the arbitrator 
had gone outside the submission. It was a case in which, if the 
arbitration had been a private one, our courts would probably have set it 
aside. Could as much be said of a like number of private arbitrations ? 
With some experience of their working, I say‘ No.’ To be sure, there 
is a ‘sanction’ to awards under private submissions or to judgments 
in private litigation ; our courts will enforce them. Much good the 
‘sanction’ does many a successful litigant. The sheriff is put in; 
but the victor is not paid. The international award is always carried 
out. The award without the ‘sanction’ may be, and often is, worth 
much more than that with it. Even when public arbitrations have 
been tardy, protracted, and inconclusive, they have had their uses. 
They often do for an international dispute what a royal commission 
does for a troublesome domestic question—they are a decent form of 
interment; they are a refrigerating chamber in which popular 
sentiment, when risen to a dangerous degree, may be cooled down. 
Diplomacy has good cause to welcome what acts as a corrective 
to passionate impulses hurrying nations to extremities. An award 
with all its preliminaries often serves as a lightning-conductor to 
draw off dangerous elements. 

Several times in the period under review have attempts been 
made by men of eminence to set limits to the efficacy of arbitrations. 
It has been said: ‘They may settle minor quarrels; for really 
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important matters they are useless.’ Such assertions have not proved 
true. In the forties feeling in the United States ran high with respect 
to the Oregon boundary, the subject of a long-standing controversy 
with this country. The ownership of a large portion of territory was 
in dispute, and the people seemed in no mood to arbitrate. ‘ Fifty-four 
or fight’ was the cry. President Polk declared himself opposed to 
submitting to arbitration the territorial rights of his nation. In 
the end they were submitted all the same, and were ultimately 
decided, in 1872, by the award of the Emperor of Germany, in favour 
of the United States.’ Another illustration of the precariousness of 
any attempts to circumscribe the area of arbitration may be given. 
In his admirable address to the American Bar Association in 1896, 
Lord Russell indicated three classes of disputes as fit to be arbitrated 
upon: (1) where the right in dispute will be determined by the 
ascertainment of the facts ; (2) where, the facts being ascertained, the 
right in question depends on the application of international law ; 
(3) where the dispute is one which may be determined on a give- 
and-take principle. This classification was carefully considered ; and 
yet in about two years the author of it was acting, and with signal 
success, as arbitrator in a dispute not clearly within the large ambit 
which he had marked out. In the dispute between this country and 
Venezuela was every element of a quarrel to be pursued tothe bitter 
end. The facts were obscure. The territory in dispute was worth 
comparatively little, to a large extent low, swampy, and poisonous ; 
the white inhabitants were not many; and, a circumstance which in 
other days would have made war inevitable, a nation which had no 
direct concern in the quarrel interfered in it in a manner which 
seemed needlessly offensive, and for reasons which most enlightened 
Americans now admit were sophistical. And yet this question, lying 
somewhat outside the province of arbitration as defined by Lord 
Russell, was amicably settled by himself and his fellow arbitrators.® 

Private arbitration has grave defects. Many arbitrators conceive 
themselves to be advocates bound to do the best for ‘ their side.’ 
Rarely corrupt, they are often open to extra-judicial influences ; it 
may be the opinions of friends, or the dominant sentiment of their 
trade or profession. Then, too, they will hedge and trim. Instead 
of being clear-cut decisions, their awards are compromises which 
may be conciliatory without being just. They need give no reason, 
and they never establish principles. What is true of private 
arbitration holds in degree of public arbitrations. Some of these 
evils are reproduced, and occasionally in an aggravated extent, in 

” «If this episode in the territorial history of the United States proves anything, it 
is that the most complicated boundary disputes may be harmonised by patience and 
with honour.’—A. Bushnell Hart, p. 101. 

* In the address by the Attorney-General on International Arbitration are interesting 


and suggestive remarks on the different functions of Arbitration and International 
Congresses. 
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the latter. Arbitrators too often assume it to be their sole busi- 
ness to look after the interests of their country and to get a verdict 
for it; to act as smart diplomatists rather than as unbiassed 
judges. An impartial arbitrator is hard to find when national 
interests are deeply involved ; and there is a political element in most 
of the larger disputes. In regard to some matters one may look far 
to find the umpire with the open and not the empty mind; one who 
is both competent and unprejudiced. The range of selection is 
sometimes small; it is as if a ‘good jury’ had to be struck from a 
group of avowed partisans. To be sure, in most treaties is provision 
for nominating an umpire or a third party, generally a representative 
of some of the smaller States, which now play a part in the settlement © 
of disputes similar to that in medizval .times filled by Popes. But 
what certainty is there that he will be a competent judge? The 
question may be as to the rights and duties of a neutral State with 
a large seaboard and many harbours. A Swiss jurist sitting 
as umpire may be pardoned if he fail to appreciate the difficulties 
besetting such a State in performing its duties. A tribunal of five 
London cabmen empowered to inquire whether a sixth cabman had 
recklessly run over a foot passenger might be tempted to find that 
there was no reason for censuring the former or depriving him of his 
license ; and several admirals may feel much the same as to another 
whose conduct is in question. The report in the North Sea 
Inquiry shows the good and the weak sides of arbitration (in the large 
sense of the word). In substance, the findings, we may take it, were 
right ; but the arbitrators, it is probable, did not wholly escape the 
influence of their nationality or profession ; and, instead of proclaim- 
ing, as the occasion suggested, the right of peaceful vessels to 
navigate freely the high seas, the report seems to assume that 
vessels of a belligerent on a mission of war have some privilege, 
and may, subject to paying damages, shoot at sight at any craft 
which they suspect. 

I touch the chief obstacle to the extension of arbitration in 
saying that there is needed a class of arbitrators known to be proof 
against the pressure of domestic opinion. There have been and are 
such persons. ‘I believe he would decide against his country if he 
thought it was wrong,’ was the exclamation of amazement of one who 
had witnessed the demeanour of Lord Hannen when sitting as 
arbitrator in the Bebring Sea Inquiry ; and the late Mr. E. J. Phelps, 
Lord Herschell, and Lord Russell were ideal arbitrators. Perhaps 
the greatest impulse given in late years to arbitration, the circum- 
stance best calculated to increase confidence in it, was Lord 
Alverstone’s. agreement with the representatives of the United 
States in regard to one capital point in the late inquiry as to the 
Alaska boundary. 

No doubt there has been of late improvement in the character 
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and procedure of arbitral tribunals. A higher standard is imposed 
and observed. It is barely conceivable that a question such as that 
which was decided at Geneva should come before such a tribunal as 
that which sat there in 1871; some of the members imperfectly 
acquainted with our language, and with little preliminary knowledge 
of the matters in dispute. Nor are we likely to see a repetition of 
the extra-forensic consultations which during some proceedings 
shocked English lawyers, accustomed to the strict observance of 
rules of etiquette which shut out invisible and underhand influences, 
It is not so long ago since judges in this and other countries con- 
ceived themselves to be the King’s servants, in the sense that they 
were biassed in favour of the Crown. It is too soon to expect all 
international arbitrators to rise above the region of so-called 
patriotism. One change as to the constitution of such tribunals is 
going on. In the past, Sovereigns were, on the whole, preferred as 
arbitrators, especially by Continental countries, as likely to be 
exalted above petty interests. But there are serious objections to 
this choice, and probably such references will become rarer. In the 
first place, the proceedings before them go on very much in the dark. 
Even if, as may be assumed, care is taken to arrive at the truth, the 
decision does not command the same weight as one reached after 
full argument conducted before the world. The determination may 
in fact rest with some unknown person, competent or not, impartial 
or otherwise. The Sovereign consults his Ministers, who put the 
matter before the Foreign Office; and an obscure official may 
ultimately determine that which is of profound consequence to two 
countries. Often, too, Sovereigns have omitted to preface and 
support their decisions, unimpeachable in point of justice, by a full 
statement of the reasons which have influenced them. Awards lose 
much of their value when they are not fortified by reasoning. 
Further, experience of such awards is not wholly favourable. Some 
of those which have been most criticised have been made by 
Sovereigns.® On the whole, it would seem that the best tribunal is 

* Mr. John Quincy Adams has some remarks on this point: ‘The question upon 
the construction of the first article of the Ghent Treaty was merely a question of the 
grammatical meaning of a written sentence. Nothing could be more simple, and 
a Sovereign could decide it in person as well as by ministers or commissioners. But 
a complicated question about the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, the north-western- 
most head of Connecticut river, the geocentric latitude, charters of English colonies, 
proclamations and acts of Parliament, geographical surveys of North American 
wildernesses, and ridges of highlands dividing rivers that fall into the St. Lawrence 
from those that fall into the Atlantic Ocean, it is impossible that a sovereign 
absorbed in the cares of his own Government should have time or be willing to 
take upon himself the labour of acquainting himself with the merits of the dispute 
sufficiently to decide with justice, and in a satisfactory manner, either to himself or 
to the parties’ (Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 6, p. 42). M. Lapradelle’s and 
M. Politis’ remarks are to the same effect: ‘Non seulement les solutions n’ont pas 


de motifs, ou ces motifs, de développements ; mais, en elles-mémes, elles n’ont pas 
de justesse. Les sentences de Guillaume I* de Hollande (10 Janvier, 1831), de la 
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one composed of lawyers hearing evidence in open court and giving 
reasons, subject to professional criticism, for their decisions. They 
are at least as likely to come to a right conclusion as any other class, 
and their decisions help to evolve a complete system of international 
law. This is at present the dominant type.’° 

This recalls another obstacle to the expansion of international 
arbitration. As to not a few questions the parties do not know what 
principles will be applied. A statesman may be excused if he some- 
times hesitates to submit to arbitration grave questions while large 
parts of international law are obscure and unsettled. Such is still 
the case ; it is strikingly true of a class of questions likely in these 
days to give rise to disputes. It is possible that at the close of this 
war Japan may make a claim against France for unduly sheltering 
or aiding Russian ships of war. Over such a controversy there would 
arise differences as to matters of principle. The code and practice of 
France as to this differ from ours and from those of Japan. These 
differences have been widely discussed ; almost every expert has com- 
mitted himself to an opinion upon them ; and the selection of the 
arbitrators or umpire might be almost equivalent to the determination 
of the dispute. Private persons wquld shrink from arbitration if they 
did not know whether the law of Japan or of France was to be 
applied to the settlement of their disputes. The field for arbitration 
will be much enlarged when the rights and duties of neutral States are 
settled. Of another obstacle I write with hesitation, but it is too 
serious to be passed over in silence. The refusal of the Senate of 
the United States to ratify general treaties of arbitration with this 
country or with France or Italy may be justified on the ground that 
it would be an unconstitutional delegation of the Senate’s powers. 


Reine Victoria (1% Aofit, 1884), de Louis Napoléon (80 Novembre, 1852), méritent, 
quant au fond, les plus vives critiques. Celle de Guillaume III. de Hollande 
(13 Avril, 1852) n’est pas non plus parfaite, quoique infiniment moins critiquable. 
Les meilleures sentences de souverains sont celles d'Alexandre I* de Russie (22 Avril, 
1822), et du roi de Prusse Frédéric Guillaume IV. (30 Novembre, 1843). Mais la 
premiére subordonne la question de droit & la question de grammaire; la seconde, 
qui manque de motifs, bénéficie plutét d’une heureuse coincidence que du juste 
sentiment des délicatesses de l’affaire. Les six arbitrages par souverains qui se 
placent dans la premiére période, que couvre ce volume, mettent tour a tour en jeu 
les plus belles questions de droit; celle de la nature juridique de l’occupatio bellica 
(1822) ; celle des pouvoirs de l’arbitre en matiére de conteste territorial (1831); celle 
du blocus d’un territoire national en fonction de fermeture des ports; celle des effets 
de la déclaration de guerre, quant 4 la responsabilité du belligérant vis-a-vis de son 
adversaire, quant a expulsion des nationaux (1844), et quant 4 la transformation, en 
confiscation, du séquéstre antérieur des navires (1844 et 13 Avril, 1832); celle de la 
responsabilité du neutre en cas d’agression d’un belligérant dans ses eaux (30 Avril, 
1832). Mais ces théories de droit, si interéssantes, sont, la premiére écartée, la seconde 
incomprise, la troisisme entrevue de loin, la quatrisme et la cinquiéme mal saisies, 
la sixiéme prise 4 rebours.’ 

MM. Lapradelle and Politis point out that certain groups of countries favour 
certain types of arbitration; ¢.g. Great Britain and the United States a mixed 
arbitral commission (p. 31). 
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Or it may be explained as a protest against President Roosevelt's 
policy. The discussion of the treaties, however, reveals the existence 
of a minority, very small but active, now as in 1897, who think that the 
ratification of a treaty of arbitration with Great Britain would im- 
peril a valuable national asset, the traditional hatred of her surviving 
in certain classes. That fact is a real impediment," and it un- 
fortunately exists in the country which has done so much for 
arbitration. 

I add one word as to the procedure in arbitrations. We see, as 
the authors of the Recueil point out in their luminous introduction, 
a gradual evolution ; arbitration ceasing to be diplomatic and be- 
coming more and more judicial in character; arbitrators bound not 
to ‘settle,’ but to judge and to give reasons for their conclusion. 
Some questions which once gave trouble are no longer mooted ; for 
example, whether arbitrators are free to determine the scope of the 
submission to them. There are well-understood usages as to taking 
evidence and as to the delivery of a case or memorandum and counter 
case or counter memorandum. A system of procedure already fairly 
complete has been evolved. But it is too soon to think of stereo- 
typing it. Some friends of arbitration deprecate special treaties. 
‘Keep to the machinery of the Hague Convention,’ they say. Arbi- 
tration, it seems to me, is much too big for this. Variety here 
means vitality and growth. 

Looking back on the arbitrations of last century, they are seen 
not to be detached incidents in its history. We witness the forma- 
tion of a new institution, a new organ for harmonious relations 
between States, with functions of its own; an evolution not unlike 
that which created ages ago in most countries tribunals for the 
settlement of domestic disputes. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries gave the world permanent embassies, permanent means of 
conducting intercourse between nations. The eighteenth century 
at its close gave the rudiments of a rational law of neutrality. The 
nineteenth gave international arbitrations, which, in the words of 
William Penn, tend not a little ‘to the rooting up of wars, and 
planting peace in a deep and fruitful soil.’ 


JOHN MACDONELL. 


‘ 


{"' ‘Customary disfigurement at the hands of the United States Senate,’ is Mr. 
Cleveland’s phrase.— Presidential Problems, p. 277. 
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